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Narrative and Film 



We've chosen tt> devote this issue 
to questions iind concerns 
ref'cirding narr£itivity . Since the 
70s, narrative cinema has served as 
a ft>cal point for the debates 
surround inji^ realism and 
subjectivity. Filmmakers striving 
to pr(.>duce alternatives to 
mainstream cinema, which has 
privileged narrative, have rejected, 
in whole or part, traditional 
storytelling, Narrativity has again 
surfaced as a the^iretical and 
practical ct>ncern. The wholesale 
rejection of narrativity has been 
countered by a number of 
filmmakers and theorists w'ho now 
see the potential value 4jf narrative 
cinema (in various, mt>dified 
forms) and the pL>ssibiUties of its 
use for pt>litical and aesthetic ends. 
We have always fell that 
mainstroiim realist narrative art 
has bcH.*n used and continues to hv 
list'd in remarkably comple:?€ ways, 
inviting sophisticated spectator 
positions for creating meaning, in 
the best examples, spi'ctators are 
both active and aware, 
experiencing pleasure in 
identifying with a position of 
protest against oppression. For 
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example, a minibt.*r of 

use narrative to adLlress 
issues of resistance and to 
challenge what is often left unsaid 
in cverydiiy culture, /er fnmi fi>i 
f / ukfHfu Wi mill it an d Pin is i r a re 

examples of classical narratives 
which problematize many of the 
claims put forth regarding the 
limitations and homogeneous 
character <jf traditional narrative 
cinema. ContempHjrary directors 
like laiine F kimberto F iermosillo, 
whose w^ork is featured in this 
issue, stretch the biuindaries of 
story tel 1 i ng w h i le ma ki n g 
reference to the wny images and 
narrative are incorptirated into 
pcipular experience. 

Narrativity (together with the 
related ciiiestions it poses wdth 
regards to film) is far from 
exhausted and has in fact been 
inadc^juately tF\eorized. We hope 
this issue t>f C/nc>Vc/jcej will 
contribute to fxirthet tF^inking and 
rethinking of the pleasures and 
potentials of narrative and film in 
its various manifestations. 
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Letter 

from an 

Unknoivn 

Woman 

the double narrative 


by Robin IV o (j d 

n Uktn ffMn i in 

Svjruji Polska in^ Mjf-rjfnw j 

worli-irv p4‘otrv» lo b* pHjblri^td b<f 
Cplui^bi# Unjvvfiky Pf«4* fcn 1994. 



I luu t' lus ^rejl bitth in !«tiiHhEic^p t'Npotuilly whi n ihrv 
Hlfv L-iirTipk*\ .iiid works ot jrl. VVht'lht.T 

tht* rumtH.T i>^ shtil.s in a t^n I iollyiviKid lilni amhpfms tn 
thf .i%'i’raj;i% vki’fi-ds it. or hi 11;^ bokiw it, li, IK nothing 
iibmji its ^ alut" U hiiwi''VtT, tt''ll tts siiTnethin^ abtiut iis 
piirtioiLu naturu, and tht-rt'hy oUvn a llst‘^ul starling fHiint. 
U'Hi'r trom itf! Utiktioum tViiriMii IS a him conslsEing oi tntH 
cauntinj; I hi- iridiEsI iVrti shifts, in lf ?4 at whkh tht' aimera 
mnvvs. Thv numhiT oi Jihots is w t^|] bt'low^ the MollywiKid 
the numher conhlinin^ camera -movement w'ell 
ahiive it, the propirtii>n unusually hi^'h. As misvemenl (and 
its cli-ist* ndali\'e timcH which we all know t\v\ vr stands slilL 
Stetaii's line, 'For us, all the ducks in the wnrtLi have 
stupfH"d/ IS une of the most ironic in all ciEu-nia) is lur 
Ophuls lar more than a stylistic flourish but has a thematic/ 
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mt'tfiphvsiCiA! dinu^nsk^n, k sooms legilimatt^ to adJ lo thit^ 
lotal tht' 25 shots (no( slrictlv camcTj'movumL^rits* msiJo a 
nujvinj; vehicle, Thoro is aSmj the significantly ambiguous 
H’cnt^ iii unites the mo%'enlen I /stasis opp^>sition and is 
placed at aln^rst the e^act midpoint ot the film) in the 'fake' 
railway train in the Trater, where the moving scerter^^ gives 
the illusion t»f the mo%'ement o( ih^^ train. 


The First Ten Shcils 

Of I he film's first ten shots (up to the beginning of the 
visuali^atiim of l ifki's letter), seven contain camera- move- 
men I and an eighth (shtit 2) is Kak inside a moving carriage. 
This ihrows into stumg relief the nu^ment when the con- 


stant movement is arrested tbihots 7 and H): shot 7 drama- 
tizes the iiEition of 'arrest* \eTy precisely ^ as Stefan, reading 
I he letler's ii-iHming sentence ( By the time you reati this leis- 
ter I mav be dead'), fiHHves abruptly in mid -movement, in 
the act of raising his hands to his face frtim the water- basin. 
The moment t-stablishes a central structuring principle: the 
movement /stasis 4>ppiTsition w^ill be devek>pt\) thn^ughi^ut 
the film, Stefan's constant restU'ss, dissatisfied movement 
(from country to count city lo city, w^onian to w'oman) 
Countered by Lisa's stasis (her w^aiting, her unsh*ikable com- 
mitment and ctmstancy), the EspfH^sition finally reMsht-d in 
the ultimate 'am^t' of death- The letter itst^lf signifies death, 
and Blefan will die (shortly after the film ends) as a direct 
fesull of reading it. 

The opp 4 witi 4 in is enacted at many pt>mts in the film. 
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Scvme of ihfsu follow is imply from ihv character?.' MXirlf 
pvisilii>n/tH:onf^mis: st.itu!»; in Viernj, Ihu man 

^ot‘% ht pay {fi>r a singk^ white rose, for another foreign 
cnumtry in the S^rater railway train) while ihe wiman sits 
and w^asts. Mvist significantly, hinvever, all three of Stefan's 
and Lisa's major encounters are dramatiired in this w^iy: 
Lisa hiilding I he diKir w'hen Stefan (on his \s'ay out) sees her 
tor the first lime; Lisa nn>ti[inksvs in the street near his apart- 
ment w hen he pasMfSn notices her, turns, conies hacLp intiiat- 
ing their one night tt^ether; Lisa waiting by the piano in his 
apartmenl w^hile Stefan rntwes ahtmt. checking his appear- 
aneer scmJing his senant out for fiHK! ( the usual things')^ 
fetching champagne. 

The relationship, how^ever, is nt^t presented stile ly in 
terms of opptisites: they are also complements. Our first 
dear x tvw of SEelan. al the end of the film's firsi shol^ has 
him trame^i in the opcm window of a camagep leaning in to 
talk to his Friends; our first view of Lisa (shol lU will be of 
her framid in the iipcn window of a removal van, peering 
in a I Stefan's possessions. The p.iralleL introductions estab- 
lish a complex pattern of identity and difference to w^hich I 
shall return later. 

The mtvvement /stasis opptisition^ finally, must not bt* 
S4*i’n in merely pi^rwinal terms {'characteri/ation'L One func- 
titm of this opening senpience is to establish the context 
w'ilhin w'hich Lisa's letter is rtsreiA'cd and read: the 'man's 
w^iirld/ defin^xi in lerms of duels, di^uchery, worldliness 
and cy nicism Tht- k^ter^ w ith its rt^Eigioys insignia pind inti- 
mations of m<iiiality, not tmly interrupts the flow' of camera- 
m^ivement: it intrudes into this world and its values, assert- 
ing (heir opposites ipurily, innocence, spirituality I and 
identifying them with the teminine-' Stefan and l.isa are 
consistently prestmtevi as exceptional ralher than ordinary, 
but their wmvs of expressing their exceptionality are pre- 
simttd as delerminixi, ultimately, by the cultural construc- 
tion o( gender in terms of polari/tx! opposites. 


What T I a p p e n H in Shut 11? 

Ill shot H> Stefan begins to read the letter, and Lisa's ver- 
h^\] narration K-gins on the si^undtrack, carrying over the 
dissohe into shot 1 1 . J^nan Fontaine's voice (immi.'diately 
identifi^ible), refinuxi, romantic, sincere, wmew'hat dreamy, 
assii^ns a I once a narrative authority; the voice of "the star' is 
alsti the voice ot 'truth/ our invitation to an unquestioning 
identificatitm. 

The possible relationships bt'tw'een lerbal and A'isual 
narration have bet^n very^ little explored in Hollywtxxl cint'- 
ma and only very iKcasionally outside it; usually, we are 
lulled into taking for granttxl an identity K^twwn what is 
said and wbal is shiiwm. Ikit the potentialities are extremely 
complicaltd and far-reaching; they arisi* from the Kisic and 
unalterable fact that the visual narration inusl always, and 
necessarily, convey far more detailed information than the 
verbal. Consider an elementary example: the sentence 
Then- was a pencil on the table.' If we read this sentence we 
assume WT understand it fH'TUx’tlv, and each of us doubtless 


forms his/her imnudiale mental picture But whai of the 
filmmaker w-ho most render it as a visual image? There is 
no w'ay it can be realized without telling us a hundred other 
things; Is the table rounds square, rtxrtangular? A coffee 
table, a dining tabkv a iripixl table. . .? Is it bart^ or covered 
with a cloth? M hare, w^hat kind of wxiod meul, or plas- 
hcl? If covertd, is the cloth plain or pa Kerned? Whal colour 
is the piencil? Is it sharpened? If so, with a sharpener or a 
pi'n knife? Is there an eraser a I its end? Is it cyfindncal, trian- 
gular, fNslygonal? Tht^ filmmalter (or his set dtxiignr-r) would 
bt^ forceti to answ'ur all thtxwe questions, and would in nutst 
cases ansiver them quite unconsciously, the one ctmsidera- 
titrn bt‘ing that the answers were not disruptive, drawling 
unW'anttLxJ attention (o themsc'lvt^. 

Another example: 'I emered the room She was sealed on 
the sofa, reading a htiok The filmmakers Can of course 
show us just thal, making the scene 'realistic' w'lth plausible^ 
non-distracting dtx’or but w'hal if, as the narrator's voice 
uttered (he wxirds, w^e w'ere showm her sitting in an arm- 
chair, knitting or peeling an orange? We w'ould have to 
assume that the narrator was either insane, lying, or had 
misr^emK.'rtd; whatever w*e deductd, the authority of the 
verbal narratitm w'ould be very st*rit>usly undermintd,. we 
could no longer identify w'ith it as 'the truth.' (Except in 
very rare instances — L'AmiA' f>iTPiiiTc if Mark’whnd, for exam- 
ple— we always trust the image over the word, which is 
why the lying flashbacks' of Hitchcock in fh^hf and 
Alan Rudolph in MertaJ Thoujifhi^ arouse so much httstility.) 
Ophuls — far more subtly -'•never contradicts Lisa. Her nar- 
ration is allowed its owm Integrity, which he rt^pects, even 
venerates; it is, as far as it goes, 'the truth.' But it is Jic/ truth, 
not his. 

At the K^inning of shot 1 1 Lisa is lelling us that “1 think 
everyone has tw'o birthdays: the day of his [sic1| physical 
birth and the beginning of his conscious life.' As she says 
this, in her dreamily romantic voice, the delivery men 
unkxiding the van into which she is ptvring kntx:k a piece 
oi furniture against btefan ^ harp, pnxiucing an ugly discor- 
dant 'twang.' "We must assume, obviously, that she did not 
notify Stefan of this in her tetter, written as she was dying. 
But what we have here is not the addition of innJiraL' detail 
but a contradiction in kw: fni>m the outset. Lisa's narration 
and Ophuls' narration are st‘t in partial conflict, and that 
our Eirst intimatiim of this is slimxi by the notion 'discivrd' 
can hardly be accidental. 

There can be no dimbt of Ophiils' sympiithetic commit- 
ment to Lisa and to her romanticism, nor of the film's ci>m- 
mu meat ion of that ixmimitment to the spectator: Lisa, from 
the beginning of her narrpitiim, is and rt^mains our prtmaiy 
identification- fig II re. Yet that identification is constantly 
qualified — or coimterpi^intcd — by an irtmic detachment. We 
bt'iiove, accept sympathize with, everxthing Lisa tells us, 
e%xTy thing she expi^nenccs. But w'e aix^ cinitinuously aware 
of so much that she i/nesw'f tell us, and i>ften fw'c assume) 
dixsin't notice: everything, specifically, that might threaten 
the di>mifipinct‘ of her ry>man|ic vision, optming it to ques- 
tion, I don't think the fineness of the balance Ophuls 
achiev es and sustains — it has the uniqueness of the greatest 
an, K*yond lhet>ry, beyimd successful imitation — has been 
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Til* Frmtmr s*f|u*vK* Sl*f*n ior Liu on th* 
plttform ^Ki1*d by th« mom*n\ orehHtF*. 


fully uppriHiJiLHi: iho balancing of two apparently incom- 
patihk- mcnji-s. romtintici?:-m and irony, H^ithoiit ever permit- 
ling one lo tnerwhelrn I he other, without ever lapsing into 
sentimentality oi Lynicism. 


The Consequences 

The htratt-gy t^lablished in sht>t tl is developed innmedi- 
ately in shot 12. Lisa's instant infatuation, not with Stefan 
whom she has not yet seen, but with his 'beautiful things,' is 
rudely interrupted by her mother, who summons her 
indtiors from an upstairs w'indow. As she moves through 
Iht^ hall, I he jam lor is complaining 'Wlu» is g^-^ing U\ clean 
Ifwf Lip? \1e, 1 supfHTM''; as she mounts the stairs iaccompa- 
nied, without a cut, by one of Ophuls' graceful crane move- 
ments, in^'t^lving us in hc^r ascent the delivery men, precar* 
iously hauling up Stefan's grand planer Ein pulleys, are com- 
plaining ab,>ut having lo move a musician ('Why must he 
play the piano? Why nol I he picct^lo?*). Lisa passes withimt 
comment or apparent aw^areness, lost in her dream, in the 


romantic aspirations the beaulilul ihings' represent for her. 
As the letter has just announci'd this as the K'g inning of her 
'conscious life,' w*e may alerted to the Ihings of w'hich 
she is irtJf conscious — here^ most obviously# the working- 
class and I heir extremely unn>mjntLL ehislenccv 

The film develops this iheme nuist e( a b« irately in the 
ITater set|Uences. Lisa remains in the 'train' w^hile Stefan 
got^s to pay ftsr the nest country thc^ will vLsil, chrsing the 
diHsr of the Li>m^’iartment. We sev, as she dcit's noL the ints:h- 
anisms and toil hy means Eif w-hich (he romantic fantasies of 
the boiirgcviste are constriicttxl: the iild woman, heavily 
muffled against the cold, who takes the fare: the old man, 
similarly muffltsi. whi> must laboriously ^Htial the machin- 
ery that produciSi Venice^ or "Sw^ii/erland' to order. And in 
the following sequence, on the dance fkH>r t^f the cafe^ w^e 
are privileged to overhear the ci>mmenti5 enr hanged by 
memtu^rs of the a 11 ■women's ore hc^stra, kepi long after hours 
as the lovers prt^long their tryst: comments which neither 
hears 

Leaping to the end of the film, we may link this with the 
mt^st telling pitini n^ade Lisa with any degree of 

e:^plici!rn*ss: her jarring failure to ackrKwvtrtige in any w^ay 
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whaU'Vfr \hv muK’ manjH'rvant John /Art Smithson hifr fin A I 
visit tts Stefan's apartment, a failure underlined when we 
distover that John Tememl>ef?. Lisa perfectly when Stefan, 
who has fathered her child, dcjes not, John's awareness of, 
and beni}i;n kindness to, Lisa has been stressed earlier in the 
filmj to Lisa, wholly ab«>irbed in the piissibly imminent ful- 
filmeni of her lifelong fantasy, he is simply a non-persAin. 

1 wi> films later^ Tlw ftorWess pnwides a striking 

parallel. Thert', Ophuls transforms the stereotypical figure 
of the black maid into arguably the miist inteUigent, certain- 
ly the most character in the film; but, because 

Sybil/ Kranc is Williams is black and a servant, Lucia 
HarptT/'Joan tk'nnell is quite incapable of recogni;Ring the 
support and solidarity she offers until it is tot^ late„ The 
superior awareness with which bi^th Sybil and John are 
cfedilfd is attributable precisely to the fact that they are wl- 
siders: 'mere' servants, and respectively black and handi- 
capped, they remain spectators, distanced from the 
tragi, ‘dit.'s of the bourgeois prt>tagohists they serve, at once 
the m^ist qualifi4.Md to intervene and the lea si likely to be 
invited lodoso. 

The film's treatment t^f class — never a c<inscwms issue for 
Lisa, very much one fi>r the A'iew'er — is complex and com- 
pmhensive. -Ophuts' semi -mythical Vienna is real enough to 
make ptissible a systematic analysis of the class structure, 
fmm the e^pk^ited workers up to the aristiXTacy reprcsc^nl- 
ed espixiallv by von Stauffer; a reminder that, in his early 
theatrical days, C^huls was asstKialed with Brecht, and that 
he made what is arguably the most rigon>U!^ly Brechtian of 
all filmst komciic uni Gcfif. 193bl is not out of place here. 
Lisa's aspirations an'ck'arly in part a product of her uneasy 
class pi>sition. The apartmeirLts of Stefan and of Lisa's moth- 
i.'T arc in the s.ime Iriuilding, Stefan's luxuriously furnished 
and equipped w'ith a live-in manservant, that of Frau 
Bt^-mdle/Mady Christians shabbily furnished and seraant- 
less. Her late husba hdx superintendent of the municipal 
water 'W'orks, left her with nothing but his pt^nsion, and she 
is clearly living beyond her means; hence her mamage to 
Herr Kasinef, the military lailor from Linz. Stefan, as 
ariisi/celebritVi has freedom of movement, including easy 
access iet ihe aristiKracv- Lisa falls in love before she has 
even seem him^-firsi with his possessions, then with his 
music. The film never allows us to think oi her, of course, as 
a 'sixrial climber': what she is attracted to is not mere vulgar 
wealth or social position, but the finen€?ss of the cultural 
artifacts w^ealth can buy and, more especially ^ tbe emotional, 
spiritual and imaginative frcndom of art and freedom of 
movement of the (malel artisi, to w^hom ihe whole w^tirld is 
open. She marries von Stauffer for the security of her ilk'^^it- 
irnate child, txit kir any pcrs4:^rLa! material motive 

Consideralion of the film's pn^sentation of class structure 
leads inevitably to its presentation of the ptwition of women 
within it. I intend 'pri'sonlation' to carry its BR'chtian over- 
tones: by heightening awanmess without actually disrupt- 
ing the 'realist' rntxle, Ihe double narralton 'presents' as 
much as it ''represents.' II is scarcely news that patriarchy 
has divided w'^>men inlo two categories^ the wife /mother 
and the w'hnre; ^vhere wp mimy films repndiice this inert ly- 
Lr/fcr — through its stylization, its 'pri^mtaiional' manner. 


its slructuring of ‘tw'inned' scenes and shots — pro- 

duces a critical awareness of it It al5f> subtly undermines 
the wif e/ whore oppt^sition by collapsing the twocalegohes. 
Prostitution, explicit in the novella, repressed from the 
film's surface, returns to haunt it everywhere: the question 
of whether or not l-isa actually restarts to it lo suppt>rt her 
child is really irrelevant. The niHion iif women as merchan- 
dise for purchase by the male pervades the film^ from its 
early depiction of Stefan's nightly 'conquests' to the ulti- 
mate horror of the old drunken soldier^s attempt to pick up 
Lisa as she flees from Stefan's apariment. The theme 
receives its fullest elaboration in the presentation of the 
dress shop of 'Madame' Spit/er /Sonia Bryden, where the 
women come to purchase clothes and their husbands come 
to purchase the models. 

It is crucial to the film's meaning that it presimts mar- 
riage and the n;>le of wife ni:>t in t>ppLwition la this but sim- 
ply as an alternativ e form of the same thing. The three mar- 
riages {two actual, tme proietted) in the film are all based 
upH.>n tht' w'oman -as- merchandise miitif. There is I he direct 
paralleling of Frau Bemdte's marriage to Herr Kasinef and 
Lisa's to von Stauffer: in both case's ihe woman sells herself 
for her own and her child's financial security ^ and btith are 
essentially loveles.ii, at least on the woman's side (given the 
jxirtraval of Herr Kastner, we are not invited to take seri- 
1 X 1 sly Frau Bemdie's nervous asst*rtion that she can shll 'be 
in love with a man'L If the men — tsr a I least von Stauffer — 
'love/ it is the kind of love sanctioned by patriarchy that is 
contaminated at its very rtupts by the principle of ptisses- 
sion: the image that introduces land def ines) Lisa^s marriage 
is tjf von Stauffer fastening a tight-fitting diam^^nd necklace 
anmnd her IhovU, a signifier at once of payment and tmm- 
ership. The projectetl marriage — c>f iJsa in Lin/ to the young 
lieutenanE {John GikkI) wbo con fid en Ely anticipaii.^ an ^out- 
standing military caret^r'— is presented similarly: she is 
dressed up as a 'lady,' itistrucled by mother and stepfather 
how tocomptirt herself, offered up as an attractivei>bk‘ct for 
purchase. The narrative moves from (hal, wilh flaw'less 
logics to Lisa's employment in Madame Spitzer's t^lablish- 
ment. 

t>phul.s' figure for the ernbiHliment of patrian’hal iippres- 
sion (consisient not only ihroughisul Jj'/fcr bul linking it lo 
earlier and later films, notablv LjcMcj and M*rif*Trpic dt^..) is 
the military man: the higher the rank the grealer the oppres- 
sion. The figure, in its various forms and ranks, ptTvadt^ 
the film: the elderly general w'ho approaches Madame 
Spritzer to negotiate for Lisa (and is told, 'She is nol like 
that...'), and the young soldiers w^hoi lap on the w^indow at 
night to attract her attention; the young lieutenant in Lin/, 
and his high-ranking father whose Rile he is destined to 
reproduce; vun Stauffer himself Ihis exact position and 
function is not deaf to me, blit on formal ^xcasions he wears 
a military uniform, and has crtwsed sabres behind his desk); 
the old soldier w^ho accosts Lisa in the street. Even Herr 
Kastner is a 'military tailor ' Given this a^niest, perhaps Ihe 
film's most chilling moment — a tiny detail, almrwi throwm 
aw^av — is the a ppL^arance during the famixis long take (often 
seem as the 'key' to ihe film) in the tipera house of a small 
txiy dressed in military uniform, \ed by the hand by his mil- 


itary father. The mnment permits one to cons^truct a 
{chronotkif^ical ehaiit oi iransmilli^J patriairhal death liness: 
the child in the opera houf^e—ihe youn^i; lieutenant in 
Linj. — Johann von Stauffer. 

As Ihe privilegi-tJ si^^nifier of patriarchy the figure has 
complex connotations: that patriarchat prestige depend S h 
not on pers4>nal distinction, but on externals like uniform 
and rank, that patriarchal authority is more sIh'H than sub- 
stance; thal the nsition of 'domination' lakes many forms — 
dcnninatii^n of 'the enemy/ domination of uomen, domina- 
tion, abi>ve all, of the seli and of I he 'ft^inine' hllhln the 
self- In ihe last resiirl, what the figiirt^ signifies for Ophuls is 
deathliness: Ihe Iriumph of the will' that stamps ouK life in 
the name of order,' propriety/ "morality/ honour/ tradi- 
tion.^ Henee,f.jfMrr, f.cffcr and MadeinfC df ... all progress 
inexorably toward the execution of the lover (in only 

the lover) a I the hands of the 'wrtmged" and righ- 

tet>us mililary husband. It should be added that Ophuls' 
visi<.>n darkens as his work pn^gresses, the lover be^’orning 
progn*ssiv'elv innoLeni and less attractive: hlefan is leTiS 
sympathetic, and infinitely more corrupts than the young 
officer c■^f lifMci, and Donat i in de... I though far 

ftnsm Vorrupr as that term is usually understtHHJl far less 
svmpathelic lhan ?siefan, securely insenbed (as diplomat)' in 
the oppress] %'e and dis< rtxjLti.cl patriarchal order. 


^SKc iH not like + ' 

Which brings us to the crux (and core) of the film, Lisa's 
rnmantici.v^m and the complex, delicately balanced attitude 
(commitment to, detachment from) ihnll is defined Uiwani it. 
This cannot ptxssibly he understtxxl except in relation to the 
w'hole. A long time ago. F. R. Leavis coined the phrase The 
Novel as Dramatic Toem ' It became the basis for his explo- 
ration oi Get^rge ElioL Conrad, James, Lawrence, and finally 
Dickens: the pn>|Mwilion that a great novel can be distin- 
guishc\1 from lesser works by the interrelatedness of all its 
[Mils and aspects — that it cannot be adequately read ^just 
tor the story/ but must he seen as a ci^mplex organism in 
w'hich ex ervthing is related to and depsendent upon every- 
thing else. I see no pniblem in extending the concept to film, 
and claim ieffer fntm DrrJtnou'M WoniflM as one of the 
supreme examples of 'the film as dramatic poem.' 

Essentia] I V, Lisa's roman licLsm represents an instinctive 
refusal to live w ithin and be Knand by the class and gender 
constraints of her culture; as such it is revolutionary. It 
achieves grandeur and nobility because it ti>tally rejech' the 
sodally inscribed and sanctioned suhordinaiitm of w^omen 
to patriarchal privilege, and because in doing so it at once 
transcends and rejects the wife/ whore t^pptJSition of piilri- 
archal culture. Vet a condition of that transcendence is that 
the rt^mantic fantasy is by definition incapable of fulfilment, 
and leads inevitably to both destrudion and self-destruc- 
tion. It is its rigfimus working-through of this quandary — 
unresol vdhie, within the scxial context described, except in 
death — that raises the film to the level of tragedy. 

Consider^ first, tine of the finest and subtlest of the film's 


examples of 'twinned' shots, the two high angle shots of 
Stefan's homtxomings, with the camera positioned on a 
landing above the staircamv In the first, the teenage Lisa has 
fled from the thrt'atencd departure for Lin^ and has wailed 
for htiurs to offer herself to Stefan. The camera is behind her 
and hi her left, !W> that it has something of the effect of a 
point-taf-view^ shot whilst kei'ping Lisa writhin the frame. 
LiKiking dowm, with her, wv watch Stefan enter the lobby 
with his latest conquest, go through the customary 
exchange w-ifh the janitor rWho is it?'/'Brandt'/'GtHKJ 
evening, Mr. Brandt') that echiitT^ lhix>ugh the entire film^ 
and escort the giggling w'ornan into his apartment. Lisa 
leaves for Linz. In the second shot, the foreground is empty 
hut the camera ^Kcupies the same position and executes the 
same movement. Stefan's companion of (he night is now* 
Lisa, totally immersed in the apparent miraculous n^aliza- 
tion of her dix^am. 

It is an extraordinary momeni. What w-e have here is 
clearly a further refinement of the 'double narration': the 
exampli's I gave earlier w^ere limited lo the of vari- 

ous imagi'^s; the present instance is created essentially by 
Ophuls' use of the technical specificities of rFiJsc-rir-stVnc — 
camera placement, camera movement, It is by 

tht"St' means that w^e art' allowed a pt^sition of ironic detach- 
ment that is tsbvi^msly not available to Lisa. The primary 
meaning might seem to be: Lwk, you kxil, you're ju^l one 
of a whole rnKtumaJ procession. . . 

But Lisa is not a foxil, and the effect is far more complex. 
Not only is she different from the other w^omen (the 
groupies of ^'ienna, about I'WV) W'hom Stefan brings home: 
we have si.H.m that he has registered this difference and is 
deeply impressed by it- To appreciate Lisa we must do jus- 
tice to Stefan: lo see him as merely wwthless and con- 
temptible is to miss much of the film's ciimplexily, and the 
depth of its tragic sense. In fact, the film supplies the means 
for us lo understand him rather intifnately- 

Like Lisa, wv are inlrtKJuced to the young Stefan through 
his piano playing: he is practising Uh the pi>pular 

viftuCFiO pim' by Liszt that provides the film's main theme 
music, difficult but not amimg his all -but- impossible. At the 
work's miwt taxing moment Stefan falters, makes a mistake, 
breaks off abrupt ly^ihen, instead of repeating the passage, 
slams down the piano lid and leaves the apartment. In a 
later sequence Lisa steals from her mother's apartmx^nl at 
riight to listen lo Slefan's playing thic^ugh an open venlila- 
lor-window' over ihe stairs. Again he is practising l/n 
Snspjro, this time he gels ihe passage right. Li.sa smiles. 

Taken in conjunction, the two scern^ tell us a great deal 
abi>ut Stefan and ab^iut Lisa's fixation on him. The first 
reveals his insecurity. He is a 'young pr^Kligy/ whom the 
arti.stic world, the public, the pa'ss, expect to have an oul- 
i^tanding musical career (the parallel/oppissite of the 'out- 
standing military' career' of the young lieu tenant), tfis Ac- 
tion, in the first scene, to his momentary failure (giving up, 
going out, perhaps to Ihe artists' caf^ he frequents, insti^'ad 
of systematically analyzing and mastering the problem) 
speaks eloquently of his fear of not being able to meet th^ise 
expecLvtions (which are also his own^ of him.sein. It is easy 
to grasp from this Ihe rtsle that sex and 'ci>nqm’si.s' play in 
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hifi in.it just dtstT-fiCliun. but rt^assumncu: if can ncvvr 
quite becuTHe iHe pianist of his own and others evpcc- 
talions, then hv can always demorLstrate tu hinxself hi^i attrac- 
ti\ ent^s lo wtiTneriH proving; it over and over aj^ain^ conquef- 
inR with each, if onlv temptirarily, his fean? of inad^'quacy . 

The fiJticth>n i>f the sec-ond scents on the other hand^ is io 
t-ilablish the reality of Sttfan s ptitenlial, Uiough a pt>U ntsal 
that will never bt' reali/.ed. Ami, as Lisa listens on the staifSr 
we know that she is identifying with him and willing him lo 
-gel it righL" and that when he does. It is somehow fuF 
achievement as much as his. The w^hole basis of the relation- 
ship^her fantasv of \ icarioiis enipow ermerit— is there, in 
the moment i>f her smile 

Stefan's clearly genuine response to Lisa when they 
eventually met^l is the reawakening of his stiisi^ of his own 
ptitential, of the pt>ssibillly of overcoming his addiction I for 
the ignominious role of wi>men in his life appears iheet^uiv- 
alent of that of drugs or alcohol). He acknowTedges Lisa's 
difference in manv w^avs, all of ihem touched w^ith ambiva- 


lence or pfecariously suppressed cynicism (see his rt^marks 
in the restaurant about the advantages of having a 'stmer- 
ess' on hand to kivp him steady): his pufchas4‘ of a single 
white rose from the flower-seller who anticipates that he 
w ill buy the usual red ones; his decision not to have the car- 
riage (driven by another wi^rker clearly familiar with his 
ha hits) closed; his resptmst^ to Lisa's concern (in the i*pen 
carriage) that he ni.it catch aild, arranging the scarf around 
his thrtisat (1t's a long tiiTK' since anyone did that fi^r me I 
The 'tw inning' of the staircase sht:rts is not. then, a mailer 
of simple ironv. We are to be awMre of dilfert^nce as w'ell as 
similarity; and the emotional response evoked depends 
upon the Umsion between the two. the similarity suggt'sting 
already Stefan's inability to break from his habituation, the 
difference the ptilential that is kist- it is also fvasttnable to 
Ciinjedure that Lisa, in n^a weakening his sense of his ptHen- 
tial, alsti reaw akens his sense of the enormous demands this 
maks, i>n him. and his fears of inadequacy If this is so, then 
she herself negates the fulfilment of her own desires 
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To undtTsynd Lisa furthiT it is rLeci?ssarv to ios'okf psv- 
choanalysi!^. As I watch fmm m ihrkmm ti VVorfi^ir al 

least once a year, it is no great coinciderce that I had \u>t 
seen it when ! read Juliet Mikheiri seminal 
and Pmimnm Mitchell's ot^rLsiderjiii>rL of narcissism imme- 
diately struck a chord, permitting me tresh access lo the 
nature ot Lisa's romanticism, Mitchell writes of narcissism 
predaminarLtly in male terms^ with reference to the 
ki>m<inlic ptH-'ts, such as Shelley, and I have taken little from 
her but the basic perception; that n>oi«mtic love is, almost by 
definition, narcissistic^ 

In its ^'(Ppular usage^ narcissism is always regarded as a 
t^ad thing' equated with excessive vanity, In the sense in 
which it is to be underslmxl here, it loses these negative 
connotations, bt'conn^s Mimething more like 'necessary st‘lf- 
esici,^.' Its ptpsiti\ e connoLitkins lake on |;>iirticiilar signifi- 
cance when the term is appIkxJ to wcimen, thc^se 'w'ai tresses 
at the banquet of life' {Bette Midler's felicitous phrasel 
whose self-eskvm is liable to be frequently at a lt>w^ ebb. For 
a Wiiman, 'romantic love' is a somewhat different phe- 
nomeniin than for a man, for whom it inevitably accrues 
ugly overtones of the desire lo pt^ssc^s. {For the supreme 
filmic enactment and analysis of this, see Hiichcock's 
VeTti^i\ the ideal compankin-pit'ce tofj^/hTF 

Romantic love is never love fora pt^rs^m but for an ideal, 
and this ideal can only originate within the psyche of the 
lover. The ideal (nested to Freud's Ideal ego') is pm^jecled 
on to the chosen loveobfect, and the lover then btdieves that 
the lo%'e objtxrt the ideal C)n whate\ er level of psychixina- 
lytical awareni^s the filmmakers consciously w^orkt^d, 
is very' clear and precise about this: Lisa falls in love with 
Stefan before she even knows what he looks like, (It is of 
course fortunate for I he ctmtinuation and development of 
the fantasy that he lotiks like Louis Jourdan^ but phvsical 
altractii^n is not its origin.! Her dtsiirt*- is to construct him as 
her ideal self, the 'setP that is denied exprc^ssion by the con- 
filitionb of hcT society. Far from Knng the seniimeniat, and 
sexist, story of a W'oman who nt>bly sacrifici’^ herst‘|( for the 
redemption of an unworthy man, /4'iler is the stor\' of a 
woman dn^en to the vhurtous reali/ation of her own frus- 
trated creativilv. 

Lisa, as I have said^ is not stupid. Sielan's self, 

and the ideal self that Lisa progYts on to it, make a plausible 
enough fit, which is why the film ts a prohiundly compas- 
sionate iragixjy ralher than a cruel farce. Why, then, can the 
fanlasy never fv realized? 

fVi manly, because ihe ideal scHf constructed bv the psy- 
che cannot, by definition, bi^ permitted any flaws or w'eak- 
nesses. Lisa is pt^fectly able to* make compromise's for her- 
self^ w'i.>rking in Madame Spilzer's shcpp, marrying vc^n 
Stauffer lor the pn^eclk>n and security of her child (Stefan's 
child, and Stefan reKsm!. The compromises, it should be 
addl'd, are eiiilemal and practical: her refusal, even under 
pfeSNure^ Uy tell her hustxind that she is 'happv' registers as 
a heroic gesture, the preservation of her true integrity^ 
which is also the selL she keeps lor Stefan. But where 
Stela n is concemtxl no comprnmi.se is possible. She cannot 


confront him on his n^turn from La Scala: he musi conw to 
her. and if he has forgotten he must nfjt be remindi*d- She 
cannot tell him that she is pregnant, or that she has borne 
his* child. The reasom she gi\ es for this in the lettcT — that shi' 
wished to be the one wornan w-^ho ne\ er asked him for any- 
thing— is illuminating: as Stefan must be either pi^rfect or 
nothing, she must bt‘ perfect ti> match. One of the film's 
mcjsi painful mi^ments is that w'hen Stefan liKi'ks as the phcv 
tographs of his son thai Lisa has enclosed— the scm he has 
ne^ er seim, or bi.i'n allowed to know^ existed — his face regis- 
tering a mvstalgia hn something he never had and that Lisa 
in effect (in the name of perfection and inlegritv) denied 
him. Lisa can never really Stefan, let alone accept his 
w'eaknessis^. She can allow herself to bi‘ awMre thal he is 
alw^ays kn^king for Hornet hi ng he hasn't yet found, because 
the 'something' is herself; beyond that, she can see only the 
fantasy ideal that she has supt^rimpHiscd over him. 

Hence the ullunale pa inful ness of their final encounter 
When Stefan — his career effectively over, his habit of 
debaochefy^ thort^ughly confirmi'd^siH^s Lisa at the optTa 
and confronts her in the darkness outside, w'e see a haunted^ 
ravaged human Knng. The old bad habits are still then\ trv- 
ing to rt'assert themselves I 'You must km^w^ that, where 
there is a pursutSui, there must alscs be a pursuer'!, hut it is 
clear that this is not another casual pick up but an Impulse 
of desperaiion, a plea k>r help: he has, on si>me level, rts.'og- 
ni/iHl List% eii Cn thi>ugh he has ni> idea w'hoshe is. When she 
visits him in his aparinient lie has recovered his poise^ and 
the habits ha\e taki-n over completely: he treats her as just 
another a resourceful woman who has man- 

aged to esade her husband for the thrill of a one-night 
stand. She leaves. Civen the terms on which she has built 
her life, sIh‘ es of course right to do sti, she could scarcely do 
anyihing elsi^: her humiliation is so compleie and so cruel, 
her fantasy at lasi ruthlessly demolished. Yet — such is the 
film's complexity— she is alMi w^ong. Stefan, fetching cham- 
pagne from another r^iom, has just told her that '... there 
was somi^hing you said lo me last night that's bevtt on mv 
mind all day. Do you believe that?' I.isa responds, softiv,. 
out of earshot, to herst^lf, 'No, I don't believe you.' and 
departs bt^tore he returns. The camera follow's her, then, as 
she leaves the apartment^ stops to frame tlu^ table on w'hich 
lies the bunch of white rosi.'s she has brought (with their 
accumulatcnJ significance — the flow’er-seller told her that 
there w'ere 'just a few flow'ers left' ) and a guttering candle. If 
she had waited, Stefan w'ould have had to tell her what it 
was she’d said that had haunti^^j him (it could only hav^e 
been 'V%^ha[ arc you waiting for?' lo which he respt>nded 
That's a very disturbing question"!^ and the whole issue of 
the rt^latitmship would haie bevn r^^ipi'^ned. It w^iuld have 
been, of ctvurse, a relationship impossible for Lisa to accept: 
Stefan is a merx" humLan being, and a ruined one, ptThaps 
irrtH.'<,>i‘erably sunk in his addlciii>ns, n^^ longer a plausible 
incamatiitn of the Ideal Fg4,>. 

Lisa's inability lo tmdefstand Stefan, and the impe^sibi li- 
ly I hat she could ever 'help' him (as he had once suggested, 
and she had ech^H-sJ, during iheir one night of intimaev), is 
confirmed by a final sm^ill, almost 'throwaway/ touch 
w'hen the old M^ldier accosts her, fleeing fn>m Stefan's ap^irt- 
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munt, .inti proptisilinns her you ^iimv^horo? 

AnvwhtTi'? It m. 1 ke^ no differenct-'), i>ho up l^nstn 

him to thv H indotv Stefan s apartment, identifying I he 
two men But for tlphuis and thv spectator then" remains, 
surely, stirrir diffurencvi Sletan, however debased, canfifrt be 
identitied, in the cuntesti ut the tilm, with a 'mililary man. 

Hut Lisa herself, at moments, comes ch>se to ^raspinj^ 
I hat her fantasy is fusi that, and that she prefers it lo realily- 
As they walk throu^^h the snoVi^H’overed j;ruynds of the 
Prater, she explains to Stefan w^hy he prefers it in winter: 
because he can ima|;ine w'hai it w^ould K- like in spring, 
w^hereas in spring Ihere'd be nothing to imagine. The 
remark is central to the film, and to Ophuls' aw^arencss, con- 
sistent through many of his films, of the disemptswer- 
ment of W'iimen in patriarchal siiciety. One niay link it to^ her 
rc'mark, in the foyer of the Vienna t>pera, S4^ often taken for 
the 'message' of the film, that '...nothing happens by 
chance,' that everything is predelerminiHJ and oul of one s 
hands 

If it is appropriate to apply rigorously to the film thal 
much-debased word tragic,' it is because here so much is 
Uist, and them was so much at stake. 


Oedipus rearsf his head 

It mav seem surpnsing I hat 1 have left consideration of 
the film s Oedipal pallerns so long, and ihal 1 now^ having 
arriT, td t here at last, pro^Hisi" to play dow n I heir impt^rtance 
Oedipus — especially in his LricanfLin extensions— has, after 
all. dominatLxi most film theory for the past two decades. It 
has been demonstrated many times over thal every 
Ht>l]yW'i^od film is really abi>ui him (and. il would set^ at 
times, aUiut noihing else): the 'Oidipal trajectory/ w^hemby 
the rt^bellious bon leams to accept his symbolic casiration 
and to tdeniihp^ with the Father, assuming his position, and 
is rewarded w iih the necessary w oman, replacement for the 
mother he has had to relinquish, has been traced through 
Holly w^ood films ad and rtau^t^nL each film ending with 
the cons! ruction of the 'gisod' heterorsexuat couple, the new 
fjiher and iiuither, the woman subordinaU-d to the man? or, 
if it can't bt' constructed (because of death or necessary sep- 
aration). the reaffirmalion of its supreme value It is not 
entirely dear to me that this is much more interesting than 
having someone (w^ho has jusi found it out) solemnly 
demtinstrate thiit most of Mo/^rt's and t laydnS first mov'e- 
ments are in SLinata fi?rm. 

[ am not going to contest its general validity: it would be 
surprising if it w'ere nef the case. The core of our cultural 
formation is the patriarchal nuclear family (though liHJ.iy 
the nucleus shows w-etcome signs of imminent disMiluiion, 
despite the pi^pular attempts of certain politicians to reaf- 
firm family value's' and, on the level of the unainscious, 
the Oedipus complex and its resolution have been the 
means by which il is perpt^tuated. II such a structure is cru- 
cial to a given culture, we might well expi'x’t il to play a 
defining role in that culture's ptipular art. Tw^o tendencies, 
how'ever, strike me as singularly unfortunate. (L>ne is the 


tendency lo ntfiicc fioUvw'ixxl movies to the reprixluction 
of the CXxlipal trajectory , at the exptmse ol all the tether lay- 
ers of meaning generatect. and to assume that the reprtxJuc- 
tion is invariably inert and unchlicat. The other is lo repeat 
and reinforce Freud's error in assuming tas he does most of 
the time) that the Oedipal prtKess is Mimehow^ necessary, 
innate, univers.iE and unchangeable. 

Of course, vou can't change the unconscious by looking 
at it sternly and saying 'Change!' Hiiwever, there is every 
reason to bt'lieve that it is as subjexi lo stu w/ change as our 
conscious beliefs and assimtfxlions. It is perha^xs more resis- 
tant, partly because it is hirgely inaccessible: il will not 
change o\ emight Thi" change w it] occur gradually, ovi^r the 
years, ptThaps over several genera biins. As the psisilion o( 
women beeonH's stronger, as 'family values' Kx’ome increas- 
ingly besieged (it was never necr'ssary, in the pftsl, for ptilili- 
ciaiih to scream aWmi them from platforms), as the vanety 
and complexity of human sexuality becomes ever more 
w'idely rtxogni/ed and accepted, so the hold of Ckdipus on 
imr culture will be kiosened 1 1 w’tiuld bt^ absurd (absurdly 
premature) at I his pi>Lnt to abandon Freud, w hsea.^ w i>rk still 
trnlds many of the keys to the future. Vet isn't it t*quatly 
absurd to applv his ideas (developed, prei^is^-ly. w^ithin the 
rigid cultural structures of A'ienna, aKiut I'^XV) w'ilhout the 
slightest modificatioiv as if nothing had changed and as if 
the imctiiiscii^us were nol changing w^ith il? 

This IS w'hv. ihinigh I conlinue to draw upon psychoana- 
lytic thrtvry when it suits my purpoMSi, I do so w iih incn'a.s- 
ing caution, preferring ii^ concentrate my attention on snewf 
formations and seeing the psyehic fi^rma lions of ihe individ- 
ual in their cunlexl---lo place films within the currents of 
change rather than the stasis of essentia lism. N'onelhelcss, 
the CX^dipal patterns of fj'ffcr from m Unkmnvti Wvnmn are 
certainly insislent enough lo demand ackniiwUdgemenl. 

So insisteni, one might argue, that they can hardly be 
dt^’ribed as inert Iv repriKluced within Ihe film, any mi>re 
than can gender n^les and class ptwition. The funetkm ^>f the 
'presen latkuiar manner is to make all the thematic material 
accessible to a conscious analysis. Perhaps the clearest 
instance of this, as far as Oedipus is concerned, in all 
Ophuls' wiirk is Ihe last shot of The Moment the 

supposed t re- )const ruction of ihe 'goinJ couple' and the 
reconstitution of the united family- As Lucia (earlier 
described by Dtm nelly as a 'prisoner' of her family), after 
weeping uncontrollably on ihe ainjugal btd, descends the 
slairs to take her husband's transatlantic phorie-caEL the 
■family group' forms in the background of the sbt^l. each 
metTiber regaining his/her prescTiK'^d role and ptisition: 
useless, ^>bstdele grand lather, undervalued and disemptm- 
ered black maid; stin tresislani throughout the film to for- 
mal .Till re), dressed in an adult-style suit; daughter, wearing 
her mother's fur coal: ihe bt>urgeois tVdipal family 
I'xcvHemr, As Lucia, in the slightly gushing manner required 
by her mt^ther/wife position, mouths the inane rea.ssuring 
platitudes that are expected of her, the camera cranes d<.ns‘n 
to frame her behind the bars of the banisters 1 1 is one of the 
most devaslating and desolate happy endings' in 
Ht^llyw^ood cinema, the candour of its irony outdoing even 
Sirk, Who was to work his own variation of it (with the am- 
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ju^nil post! ions hu( Jorifi Kfnr*vit in the 

wi^e/ mt^the^ m\v) six years Luer in riirrrf s AtuHt}/> 

CX"^i|>a] pattern! n^s cnssen^ss th ri>uj::hc>ut L'lk'r fr^ ^ppi a pi 
[/ piitpft'T^'pp tVeWiijp. In the ^.'p^ iheir nne night nf liwe, 

Usj is cast as btUh Sletan's mother (filling the scarl aniunil 
his ihrtKdt in ihe trarhage) and his daughter (“Now I see^ yi^u 
as a little girl'); her dosirt' to be his mt^ther (as well as his 
muse) is reali/ed through her ow^n (rhildn also narntni Stefan 
(and l .iHi B. Pessin„ besides bt^ing a remarkable child actor, is 
a remarkahlv plausible young Louis huirdan), w ho is 
allowed to slwp in her hisJ tthtmgh only when she isn't in 
It^ The film can be seen to move loward the 'tragic' version 
of the t\HJipal ri“solution: the Vm' killed by the ^talher' for 
taking awav the 'mniher.'' The father' is in fact dividend intr» 
twOn bt^lh significantlv given the same Christian name. 


though in different languages: the film's culminatnm has 
the K nign father, the servant John, patting Stefan on the 
back (if he could speak he w'ould bt^ solving, 'You're doing 
the righi thing at kiht. my boy' I as he leaves tt> receive his 
evecution at the hands of the punishing father^ Johann von 
!^a offer, t^lher critics may well w ish !o basi.^ an entire read- 
ing of the film im such patterns, itt at least place tar grt^aier 
emphasis on I hem than I do. They are in no way incompati- 
ble with what I have ivnlten, but they do not eni>rmously 
engagi- me. 

inten^sting ti> me (hecausi^ mtsre directly related to 
mv ctmcem wilh gender consi ruction, resistance ti> it, and 
the consequences of that resistance) are the hints the film 
offers about Lisa's owm tX^ipal progress, w hich is s^iy 
the least iditw.yncratie. That Lisa has rejected the 'correct' 

1**} ii 



female prngressiun (accepting her own 'castration' and 
learning to identify with the moSKcr) is dean her desire to 
K- Stefan's 'Tnolher' is secondary' lo her desire to identify 
herself with him, and if she repeats her mother's patlern 
(marrying a man she diH'S not love for securityip this is 
btsrause it is the 'option' her society forces upon her. The 
diali»gue in the Prater "railway' makes it dear lhai Lisa iden- 
tified wish her father, and acquired from him the tendency 
to escape into fantasy: he brought home travel brochures, 
and father and daughter (after he had pul on his 'travelling 
asil') toured the world in I heir imaginations. Lisa says, 'He 
had the nicest eyes/ and Stefan, gating into her own, 
resptmds 1 can sev I hem.' I.isa's father^ then^ held the sipcial 
posit hm of I he symbolic Father (breadwinner of the pjtriar- 
efud family), but w'as in himself essentially a passive,, 'femi- 
nij^ed' figure. One might, if one wished, trace from this 
Lisa's reject itm of the pre^riKsi female role, her desire for 
identitication wilh the male, but at the same lime her con- 
stant |>assi\ e 'waiting.' her stasis, her inability to take deci- 
sive action, The danger of such an interpretatiim is, not that 
it is 'wrong/ but that it tends restricl every^thing to the 
psvchi>logy of the individual, without acknowledging that 
thal psychology is determined by the social formations 
alxiut which the film is so dc-taitinJ and etiiquent, and that it 
IS the SLvial formations I hat must W changed. 

I cannot leave this is'ilhout drawing attention to one mar- 
vellous throw a wav mi^ment in the film that enacts Lisa's 
commitment to (literally) the male |x>siiion. After she first 
sets eyes on Stefan she determines, as the prospi'^live 
<^bK‘Ct-h>r-thi'^ga/.e and female supporter of male enterprise, 
to improve hefsc'lf for him, taking more trouble over her 
pers*>na] appearance, going to the library to read the lives of 
I he gnvH composers, elc. This is shown us in a stories of very 
brief vignettes, one of which has Lisa at lending dancing 
class. She arrives late, and watcht^s, fora moment, through a 
glass partition, the tw'o lines, male and female, practising 
ihinr steps. Then, still outside the partition, she h'iits in — cm 
the male side. 


The li n d i n ^ 

As t began with the bt^ginning I must end with the end, 
thm^bv reproducing in criticism that ckisure and symmetry 
that critics who rejeci nriainstri'am cinema in favour of the 
various available forms of the eiiuwt ^giirde find so peculiarly 
reprehensible. 

C'kisure theri" is, certainly. We can be sure, at the end, tif 
a number of things: I hat btetan gilt's voluntarily lo meet his 
death a I the hands ot von btauffer; that he has undergiine 
Mime form of moral, or spiritual, redemptitm, by rt^ading 
the letter and rtt'overing the past; that Lisa has, after all, tri- 
umphid, although her victory involves the deaths of her- 
st'h„ her lover, and their child In the film's first shot, the 
ckK'k slriki's two, the carnage arrives, rain is falling; at the 
end the clock strikes live (it is near dawnl, the carriage 
deparls, the rain has stopped. Three hours (and eighty- 
seven minutes of remarkablv concentrated scrivn timel 


have elapsed, fifteen-plus years ha%^e been recapiunsd, the 
hermeneutics of the opening (Will Stefan fight the duel?— 
Who is the lethal antagonist?— Why is it being fought? 
etc...) have all been resolved. One can road tif one w'ishes) 
the reaffirmation of the \ alue of the go<»d Ketemsoxual cou- 
ple: Stefan understands that he should have married l.isa, 
reformed his w^ays, allowed Ih't to fulfil her 'ideoF role as 
mu.se/wife/mother. Inspired by her, he could have been a 
great pianist, had a happy life helwi^en concert engage- 
ments, and basked in Lisa's w'ifely (if stimewhat demand- 
ing) adoration. 

Is that what Stefan understands? I.-^ ii the meaning of his 
er^igmalic, rueful smile, as he turns at I he gate for the last 
time to see either l,isa-as-ghost or an empty doorway 
I depending upon whether ytm rt>ipfiH.t ihe film or the wish- 
es of its director)? Or is it the kind of cli>sure that the semi- 
otics /structuralist school has taught us to impti.^c on 
f loll vw'tHxl films at the e>: pon.se of all other meanings, over- 
valuing the purely conventiunal aspects of the narrative 
movement a I the cost of all the authentically creative partic- 
ularities of the actual work in from of us? 

Before attempting to ansrver such questions, I musi con- 
sider one further inierprelation, somew’hat alien to my own 
ptisilion, that carries considerable weight, supported by 
numerous concrete details: a Christian — ^and spiecifically 
Catholic — reading of the film. 

Lisa's letter is surmounted by the insignia 'St. 
Cathenne's Hospital/ and Ihe sign ot ihecrtis.s. It ends w^ith 
(replacing her signature, as she died bt*fore she ccmld sign 
il) a nn'ssage from Sister Teresa': 'May Cod have mercy on 
you bt^lh.' When Lisa wails, watching for Stefan, on Ihe 
nighi of their meeting, she is standing beside a niche in 
which is placed a statue of the Holy Virgin At the end of 
the film, Stefan, the sinner, is redeemed by reading the let- 
ter; Lisa, who is also a sinner as w^ell as a saviour^ is 
redeemed by redeeming him. Daw n; the rain has slopped. 

It is easy, iif course, to dovetail this reading w'ith the 
banal 'reaffirmaiion of ihe goiid couple' one: each supports 
the other St is lent a particular plausibility by the fact that it 
Ls the imiy reading that really evplrtins |ohn, the mule ser- 
vanl: he is StHan's guardian angel. Jiihn, clearly a privileged 
character, is fX'rmitt^sj an apparently supernatural know^l- 
edge. It is n<it juat that hr* rememK^rs Lisa (who appears not 
to rt'member himlt w'hen Stefan doesn'l He sc'ems to know 
the cvnttenl of the letter (we are certainly not lo suppose thal 
he has steamed il open!) and the effect it w ill have on Stefan: 
how^ else to account for Ihe fact I hat he (contrary to 

his master's instructions) summon a cab for Stefan's 'indefi- 
nite' stay abroad? And how, for thal matter, does he know' 
the letter was from Lisa (as she ditnJ before completing it 
there can hardly have been a return addr^^s on the enve^ 
tope)? 1 think this reading is av ailable to anyone wh^^ W'ants 
it. Dtnibtless, just as Catholic dogma ^ in all its baffling conv'ti- 
iulions, has an answer to everything in human escisicnee., so 
such a reading could acet^unt, if pursut'd far enough, f^>r 
everything in Ihe film. I wx>u]d add only that C)phuls' atti- 
tude to Catholicism in the late French films (IjT P/aisir and, 
especially, Motiamt' dc ) Is distinctly mn^re ambiguous, and 
can bt' read ironicallv, as it canni>t, I think, heri'. 
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^If you h^ve j Hend It 

Western Union^ 

Srtmuul tk^ldwyn'-s fiimi^us remark — tin a certain le%'el 
characteristically crass — has 4j|uite proteund reverK^ra- 
lions when one is seriously art and its functtun. 

We cannot possibly know what the precise intentions 
were W'hen Ophuls, t toward Ktich, William Dozier 
ithe insti^atiirn head of 'Rampart Inductions' at thi^ limt'^^ 
Joan Fontaine, |ohn Houseman {the producer), Franz 
Planer (the cinematogriipherS, made Lctfrr from an 
WEJnprfir, or even w’ho miitrufJcd those intentions. 
Even it we hypothesize (what is clearly unlrue) that it is 
purely and tinprohlemalicaSly a 'film by Mast C^huls/ and 
Could go hack into the past and ask him, could not 
expect that the result would be a 'definitive* slatement- In 
these days of ’■political correc tness' (a concept that^ howev- 
er honourable its tuigins, seems to hav'e bcvn coopted as a 
right-wing myth to discredit and ridicule the Left}^ it is 
necessary' to reaffirm that a great artist is one who, what- 
ever hiT/his conditioning or I he consciously held beliefs 
in w^hich it results, is not afraid to opien her/ himself to 
experience. I have no desire to fix' Lt^iter frtmr an UnArinsien 
Wemar; within one meaning. I offer only to define w‘hat 
seems imi'ortant to me. /icJie, as an individual very much 
involved in contemporary debates about^ attitudes 
toward, gender, sexuality^ feminism, and I refuse to slip 
into I he error (aimmon to academic^ and basically conser- 
vative^ critics) of asserting or implying that my ri-ading is 
'obfective^' "definitive/ etc. t^n the other hand, I w^ould 
passionately defend its validity. 

So, how' do I read the film"5 conclusion? For me, the 
crucial moment (w^hich the mise-cM- scene underlines) is 
w'hert' Stefan, leaving to fact' his death, plucks the single 
white rose from the bunch Lisa has brought him, and 
places il inside his coat aben e his heart (the point at which 
von Stauffer will of coursi'^ aim). Stefan's enigmatic smile 
as he set’s (or dm^ nol see— it really dtiesn't matter) Lisa 
kvr the last time, acknowledges less his moral redemption 
(though that Ls of murse impirtanl) than his realization of 
ihe impiissibility of everything, and the sadness of it- 

I shall not attempt to answer the question. What dties 
Stefan understand? He, like Lisa> is but a character (if a 
leading one) in a highly complex, I borough ly organized, 
'dramatic pvx*m,' and wha teller Jpc understands does ni.>t 
necfssarily coincide with w^hat w^e, as audience, under- 
stand. It w^as a single w'hite rose that he chose for Lisa, at 
the outset of their night together, as his ackmiwiedgement 
of her difference, her 'specialness/ In reciprocating the gift 
by accepting the ntse and his own death, he not merely 
acknowledges her bul identifies himself with her. In 
aca'pting death at the hands of von btaufler (who is, in his 
W'ell-meaning deathly way# merely fulfilling the require- 
men Is of patriarchal/masculinist duty), he is not merely 
o>mpieling the (rn^gative) CX^ipal trajectory, he is refus- 
ing the accoutrements of masculine privilege, the illusory 
"power and freedom' (to quote men have 

Ihmughout hislory appro priatisf. Is thi.s not why, at the 
end of I he film, om,* experienws such a sense of uplift? Not 


because Stefan has achieved stime vaguely defined meta- 
physical "redemption/ bul because the terms of that 
redemption are so precise, specific and siKial? 

Bul this is nol sufficient. Ckw-ureor not, and despite the 
fact that Stefan dominates the framework, this is Lisa"s 
film (is it not, after all, that intellectually despised com- 
modity a 'star vehicle' for Joan Fontaine?). We never iden- 
tify with Stefan as intimately as we identify with Lisa; the 
main KkIv of the film is far Itui powerful for the frame- 
work to close it off in any neat, convenlhinak schematic 
way. For the spectator, surely, Lisa survives Stefan's 
death! it is her film, absolutely Implicitly, almoist every' 
leading female character in classical Hollywocrd films^ and 
almost every major female star (Carbo, Dietrich, 
Crawford. LJavis, Hepburn. Stanwyck. ..), seems to be call- 
ing out k>r the advent ni the women's movement of the 
sixties and seventies. Lisa, in her apparent self-sacrifice — ^a 
self-sacrifice that is eniy apparent — is ami^mg the m^'^t elo- 
quent. 


A note on Lv Plntmir 

L>f the four C^phuls made m France afler his return 
lo Furoptv Pkistr is the one that most clearly developis Ihe 
pxitentials of the 'double narration," and it seems relevant to 
discuss it briefly here. 

Thosi^ whti are familiar with the film only in its North 
AmeriCsiri release version have not really seen it, though 
they have seen the images of w'hich is is comptised; no i>ne 
has seen ihe film Ophuls originally envisagcxj, bet^ause it 
was never made. The original concept w^as a film of Ihree 
Ljuy de Maupassant lales, of which the third w'as to be Lt 
FcmFfit" de Patsi liut the film (intended a.s a follow-up iti the 
iniernat tonal success of Iji Rondeh necessitating a lavish 
budget and virtualiy the complete roster of available French 
stars, was dependent uptm international (especially Li.S.) 
distribution lo recoup its costs and ensure a profit. If an 
Ophuls version of Ijj f mme de Paul had constituted its cli- 
max, the film could not have been showm in the United 
Stales in the fifties. I shall return to this. 

The film lhai was made still utilizes three Maupassant 
stories: The Mask: ri*/kcr's Lsiabtisfwferd; Utr Model. 

The third w'as the last minute replacement for Li femme de 
Pffiii, bul the order remained conslanl. The whole was to bi^ 
intrixiuced, and mtermittently narrated by 'the Author/ 
w'hom one can take (if one choostni) to be Maupassant him- 
self, and who appears as a leading character in MtxfrJ. 
The cenlral panel of the triptych, Madame Teller's 
fsiabUsdtmetii, is, in its cinematic reali/ation,^ roughly twice 
as long as the other two together the film, that is, was con- 
ceived as a 'triptych' in the precise sense of the 
medieval /Renaissance altar-piece, a large main panel con- 
tained belwtsim tw'o much smaller ones. The length of the 
middle story, and the supposed American demand for 
'happy endings' (il is the only one of the thw whose end- 
ing Could pass, w ith the nnwt undtscuming audiences, as 
^uplxMt"), decided the American distributor to change the 
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ordt'r of the episodes, placing Mmiame 
This fnal^es nonsefise of I he 
(revised) cut^cepi, to the understanding of 
whieh It is also tmcifll that the 'author' nf 
the third and final story be aisvp the narrator 
of the film. Ihe linking, offscreen, rwiralion 
(parts of which were apparenlly removed, 
rendering what remains partly uninlelligi- 
hk% by an I'ditoi who didn't bother to ask 
anv<>ne w'hv ihiw w'as si> much black leader 
in the film! w^as dubbed in by Peter Ustinov; 
he is allowed to identify himself as the 
author of T^/c Mrtfcf ('What a relief lo speak 
Krench again...'), but the significance of this 
is lost because the sjury itself is wTongly 
placed. 

The iiri filial (a- Plui^ir is stnrctured on a 
dual progtt^ssion: the pn^gressive self-asset- 
lion of women; the progrv'ssive discrediting 
of the 'omniscient' male author. In other 
w’otds, the gap between the narrating voice 
and Ophuls' widens as the film 

unfolds. At the beginning, against black 
leader, the author/ narrator k*lls us thal he 
likes to retnain in the dark and never be 
seen; m the last storv^ he is V)^pt^*d' in btnh 
senses of the word, revealed in brilliant sun- 
light, a characlcr w'ho really understands 
nothing and wh^^* influence provokes the 
final catastrophe. 

In the first story^ Tlpr jVlffsic. there is no dis- 
UKation between narrator and narrative, 
and women play enlirely subi^rdmate and 
igni>minious rotes, complicit in the worst 
excessC'S of male privilege. Not that male 
privilege is in any way endorsed: the subject 
is. precisely, I he 'mask' of masculine ego- 


ism. and its ruthless e^eposure. The women I 

divide schematically into wife /whore: on t 

the one hand the wife of the male pnotagoH < 

nisU wearer of the mask, ceU‘brai*.‘d dancer f 

of quadrilleSr whi>se sense of his masculini- 
tv depends upon his dancing prowess — the C 

wife who waits mastX'hi.stically every night s 

for her aged husband's return from his s 

maskcs.1 ca Vi>riings, her one bitter pleasure i 

in life the satisfaction of knowing thal he * 

can still 'make tt'; on the other dance hall 
Women, subdivided inlo marriageable girls o 

trving to catch rich husbands, and profes- v 

sional 'dancing partners.' (It's a horrifying n 

ihiHighE, but one cannot help wimdering if a 

the husband and wife constitute Ophuls' is 

portrait of Stefan and Lisa as they w^ould 
have ended up if they'd marriinJ, the sour a 

denouement that lies in wail for romantic sm 

fantasy if it has the misfortune to be real- b 

i/ed>. Herts the natra loir's man-of-lhe-woHd h 

cynicism is largely congruent; if Ophiils 



undt^^aU^ i( is thmuf;h his constant camcra-movennent^ 
clauNtn^phically cluttered sets, tilt shots and disturbingly 
unbalanced compositions shat crti'ale the dance hall as a hell 
beyond cynicism. 

His rtMlt/^lion t>f the Tt-liier story never actually 

Ctmtradicts the \ erbal narration, or ci>mments on it contra- 
puntal ly in I he manner of The increasing deviation is 

one ot tone. This is ^'^tablished at the outset: the narrator's 
very knoiving and suggestive description ot the bnvihel, 
inviting male complicity , has no iSjui valent tor Ophulis' cir- 
cling camera, uhich never enters bill introduces each of the 
pros* itu ft's in turn behind a barred window, the brnthel as 
prison. And, allhough we accept the convention that implies 
thal everything is 'told' by the narrator (unless, as in Lriter, 
it is obvii^usly ntU), it is surely significant that he ivo where 
intrudes or comments upon the Joseph/ Madame Rtysa rela- 
tionship, the only decent, non 'exploitive male* female rela- 
tionship in the entire film, nipped in the bud by that 
extraordinary pincer- movement of wife and 'Madame' at 
the moment at which it might be consummated, 'wife' and 
'whore' converging to prevent an honest eroticism. (The 
relationship carries great wdght Anyway, in the context, but 
this is under! intsJ by the casting of Jean Cabin and Danielle 
Oarrieuv, the tw'o biggest stars in a 'star-studded' mo vied 
When the smarlly cynical voice-over resumes to close the 
narrative, we are already sufficiently alienatcsd to be pre- 
pared for the narra tier's 'exposure.' 

Unlike the w^omen in The the prostitutes of Mftdd'pnc 
TfHiers EsiaMishmenl have a certain, albeit strictly circum- 
scribc‘d, power^ The humour of the story's framework 
dept‘nds upim the revelation thal the brothel is the true cen- 
tre of ihe respectable smalltown society: the night it is 
found closi-d^ I he community falls apart. Madame Tether 
herself is a shrevvd, almost ruthless, capilalisi, and she and 
her w^omen have, by selling themselves, achieved a certain 
economic power. But, dominating the room in w^hich 
Madame doc^ her accounts, is the pc^rlrait of her late hui- 
band, originator of the wealthy and the 'work' ihat permits 
the Women their limited prestige at. so excludes them, not 
only from any opimly acivpted role in the community h but 
fmm any meaningful human relationship with a man. The 
'pincer movement' referred to earlier is a key moment in 
Ophuls' work: the (respectively, officially and unofficially) 
socially sanctiLiniHl instiluttons of marriage and prostitution 
seen as r!?Mdj/y repressive. The end of this ceniral panel 
underlines bt>th the women's economic /sexual pt^wef and 
the sense lhat I hey are still in pri?H>n. 

Al the beginning iif the third story, the narrator "comes 
out': he is I he WTiter whi^ plays a crucial nile in the tale, and 
we see him at lasi as Jean Servais- fftc Mixfef remains, after 
multiple viewings, one of the most devastating quarters of 
an hour in the history^ uf the cinema, but its impact is dimJn-^ 
ished if one doesn't see it in its propiT place, as the culmina- 
tion of the film. The male chauvinist horror story of the 
artist w'ho picks up a young woman, uses her (as models 
sexual partner and housekeeper), and then, w^hen he tires of 
her, discards her, is banal enough in itself. The crux is that 
he is manipulatixJ inio discarding het by the worldly wise 
"juthor/ whoM^ voice has- K*en lei ling us throughout how 


we should view^ the women and relationships, li is the 
author's influence that directly proviikes her attempted sui- 
cide. It is at this moment that (of course, with Ophuls" con- 
sent— but he was always a feminist, long before the term 
entered the popular vocabulary) the woman usurps the 
vmml narration. Point-of-view shois are not unknown in 
Ophuls' wHirk (see the delibi^rately Hitchcockian disposal- 
of-the-fcnxly s^'quence in Mimcnth but they are 

extremely rare; w'hat happens here is unique in his ceuiTe. 
As Joseph! no /Simone Simon rushi-s up the stairs, the cam- 
era (our eyes) becomi's her eyes: UY nm to the window', fling 
it optm, hurl ourselves into Ihe abyss. This act of protest^ 
privileged thus by the mf.'ii'-fH-.sicrc, is the culmination, not 
fusl of this story, hut of the entire film; Josephine becomes, 
at that moment, the crystal li station of all the abused and 
exploited women whi> have gone* beh>re her, and our final 
identification -figure. The windtiw imagery (linked to that in 
the Mucfamc Tester story, planting ahead lo dt-...> is 

crucial; the woman w'ho at last throw's open the window, 
but in order to kill herself. 

And so to Li Fivrmrr Paul. It i.s id ecturs^^ a great pity 
that the woman' prolest in which culminates— 

ekK|uent as it is — takes the form of altemplixf suicide (fob 
low-ed, in the film, by her ftf^aliiv power over the man — she 
survives, as a permanent cripple). Bui (he original intention 
was to end the film with a version of one of Maupassant's 
most extraordinary' and radical tales, far in advance noi only 
dI its time but of ours. Briefly: h^r ihosc^ ni>t familiar with it: 
A young man. Paul, insecure and uncertain of himself, has 
built his masculine identity on his possession of 'his' 
wvman, Madeleine. While they are strolling in a public park 
by a river (the park largely ^^^ipled, like the dance hall in 
The A4usi\ by young women liH^king for husKmds and pros- 
titutes looking for customers), they see a boa I full of happy# 
uninhibited lesbians, existing outside male definition, M by 
the notorious Pauline. Ijiier, Paul finds Madeleine making 
love with Pauline in the shrubbery Me commits suicide. 
Pauline and her friends take the distraught and guilly 
Madeleine home, telling her 'We'll cure you.' 

Obviously, this tale is capable of inflection in more than 
onc^ way. So much has btx.m denKinstrated by the celebrated 
fliffeur wrio did eventually film it (sort ofl: thal incorrigible 
misogynist Jean 'Luc Gcxiard, w'hi>st‘ Musi; uhN-F/ruinfM gives 
MS Paul, the nice, gentle, sensitive young man wrio listens to 
Mu^aii, betrayed by Madeleine, the shallow^ supiTfidal ptip 
singer (has any mak>r film so silenced i>r ridiculid w'omi^'s 
voices?). The thematic con lent (I hough not the actual lale) of 
Lfl femme de Paul kmis eventually realised in a film: the 
admirable Epifre Nous of Diane Kurys. 

One cannot know, of ciHirse, what exactly Ophuls vvinjfd 
have made of /jt Fi'miue Piiid: perhaps not quite what I 
hope he would have made. And we w^ould have lost the 
'exposure' of the author that gives The jMixfil such resc"!- 
nance. But I know- what my ideal, 'dream' version of Lr 
Plakir is: a version where T^ie Mthhi (w-hich is far tcx> strong 
and W'onderfiil to jettisim) is ftllow-ed by Ophuls' rendering 
of La femme de Paul, introduced by the omniscient and 
omnipotent male author saying, 'I can't narrate the story- 
that follows.. .' 
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Robert Kramer 

along ffOUTE ONE / USA 


imroductiori 

AUmj; with jn Amtriciii^ tradition c^f m^ivoricL hlrnmaki;'r> who 
haw ow.htwH'd ihc mainstream— C^ssjvfttr^H Nicholas Kay, Vm 
Jarmusch, Altman, Scorcesc, Schrader— the 80s have seen an 
incitiMse of an o%vin(m>nic film f^enre, the self-reflexive hybrid fic' 
tional/diKumentary, such as The Thhf fine, ^hermari'^ Manh. 
ZWi^F Bii'h iK<Vwts, Somn^rrc to hnv. Forj^otten for th** most part, by 
critics and public alike are the films of expatriate KtjK^ Kramer, 
who calls himself a "anintryless American ahrixad/'’' 

Born tn New' York in I '^40, one of the founders m 1 of 
Neii'sreeL a film collective, and creator of s<ime of our most radical 
lilms since the fjOs, Kramer departed ior France in \97^, w here he 
still rvsides In he rc-torm'd briefly to ret'valuaie and made 
Routv OFic/f^5A, a record of a journey from Maine to Florida, 
which only exacerbated his self-exilkMmsibilily. 

f lerr* is htm’ he describes his highly pro-bleniahc bixJy of work: 


h ii Strange ami diffiailt work, nmk ont of act nal exjHrience in an nmisual 
dfid because not subject to the usual (built-in} a7rsi>rs of tnovies (a line of 
production like a preniuction line, fossing from stage to stage and hand to hand 
j>i a process of implicit contndJrectifieationfLonfnd}, heeansc Oiri.side this, the 
movies are not ontp uneven, but they reflect rwy weaknesses as u^ll as twy 
my for example, or desfferation. It dejkmds. Vny haw a 

/iiitiifTN scale which is unusual in movies (Cassaifetes futs this human scale for 
example, but, for me, ei\*n teiih alt the effort at it, IMwdy Allen "" 

Awkward, adversarial, self-critical, at times more pt>hlical about 
Ami'rica than aesthetically compelling, Kramer's works refl^vt hLs 
discomfort with his native land. If, as Urdeau claims of K ramie's 
films that "the figure of an exile— which haunts every film like a 
second film— is nourished essentially by shadows of the past,""^ 
then, Kramer's interior second films reflc'Ct his literal and figura- 
tive ex'^patriation" from all his baleful ^shadow^sof the pasl'^ — the 
dogmatic disapproval of his own father <a physician^ the slick 
opiait's oi Hollyw'iK>d mtiguls and the piwerful tyranny of maien' 
alistic American leadership that contributed to the loss of the 
valuable tradition of civil discibedience. 
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stylistic and thc-miitic trails are discemibk in 
nnisl Kramer s early A a^mbmatii^n oi diicumen- 
tary and fiction . of radical lhi"at4:T and revutulitmary peda- 
a la Bright, each film soeb. nestiliitkin in the establish- 
nieiit of an i.'xcetllric social stracture, an esttendtHi family 
composed of society's underprivileged minorities and 
rebels, ki\ 1%^, a futuristic prediction of an American inva- 
sion of MexiLt>, pri>vides a good example of how Kramer 
interweaves agitprop — quotations, slogans, newsreel 
tiK Plage — with a fictional story abtiul the intense political 
activity of an insurrectionary group struggling against 
America in its ' glacial p.Ticpdr its Big Chili.* 

Like Cassavetes, fean Rouch, Chris 
Marker, Godard, whu departed from 
Holly wot^d's sleek production values, 
Kramer uses disruptive direct sounds, 
handheld cameras, natural light M,>urces, 
black-and-white grainy fuolage. If is 
ni‘r\'y and nerv^ms characters — non pro- 
fess tonal actors who, as white disaffected 
intellectuals, are clones of the filmmak^ 
er— give an appearance of e^tempo- 
rart/ed unscriptid drama and lend an air 
of brtxHiing urgency lo the melancholy 
ttmality. 

Inaudible or hollow voices, aslant 
Iraming devices and unexplained events 
prixiuce a dt^tabdll/.lng feeling. The sense 
of a clandestine conspiratorial world is 
reinforced by anonymtuis characters 
appearing and disappearing without 
apparent motivation. The feeling of fore- 
KxJing is present in many shuts and is 
heEghtemsJ by I he edgy fiirti veness of the 
characters. Shifts of the back of a name- 
k^s perstm Im^king mutely and inexplica- 
bly off-scretm mn counter to the causal 
linkage i^f action in traditional films, thus 
preparing view^ers for an alienating alter- 
native experience uy "pteasMre"-v>riented 
Hollywikxl. 

Krom the beginning of his career^ 
Kramer developed an editing pattern for 
making connections betwi,^n personal 
micriKiwms and the larger political and 
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1. kriimer\ d^rvcrjptism nt his i^tjtelesb condi- 
ti* titt am tiunpk’tely obM'SM'd hv quesiinriJi I'^t 
hdi'ing a iTiKUJilrv mr mot, of having a culture or 
nol and whiE cull1Jn.^..l still m«^nv 

wilh SVw Vofk, my njtive cilv — myths which 
work itn me all (he iime'“ S^vphu- D'Arm]lboi:|, 
■^Robert kriimer, au til de la Roulf Offf.'' 
tiSvTitfiim. April 2 i, -tl. 

2. In ii k^tler Eo ||:h' autfHir, CXlitber K I’^f 

%. V LardojLj, Rb-vtew 4 if K^iKtI Kramer's 
Jh ClENstw. Dn fWil. 51, SI 
4 V-Hir Marcel Martin. '"The Clacial iVniid iff 
bv K<»hL'rt krami.T.'' Ij> fjrlJnrs (TX’I. 
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stK-iiil .ird thus, pnn idinj; mtiliva lions ihji prt^ 

pc\ his Lhi»fin'’lLTs into duiti-cslahlishirn'n! behtivior. A ly pi- 
cul Si?t|iJtfnct', h.sr cxjmple^ A lt>rtc individual I to 

j Ci>uplc w’orryin^ over persoUsll cuncirms Iti A larj^er pnnjpj 
arguing nind workinj; loj^ethur sis -i rovolutionJiry ci^il, 
cmhlemdlic of *in ideal islic fjmiky uf cuncerned humr^nity. 

I ho linka>;e of discumturting slrntt^gif^ with revolulum- 
□ry con Kent provided Kramer w"ilh the means in pull away 
in™ whal he calkd Holly wtHKl's simplistic asSt'ilinns and 
' perlect image " VVbal makt^ the films of our mapr dissi^ 
dent diK-u mentor of Ihe Hh compeliing is the persislcnio 
with which they ptil intt> question the natun^ and extent of 
ifuiiruhtai and pt^rstmal commitment. In Esfye, 1^^^ abt^ul a 
plot to assassinate the president during the Vielnam VVar^ a 
narcivsistic terrurisrs bungled niisskm and m eniiial suicide 
result in the abandi^nment of the cause hy his cell members. 
A niaK»r character in fee rejects the mindless violence of his 
group and leavi's in search of a more humanist radical orga- 
ni/aiion. 


Aii/esforlO^^ 1975 

A sprawling quasi-elhnographic fictional documentary of 
life on a Vermonl commune, when? conscienln>us objectors, 
w'eathermen. hl■^mo^■x14als and fli^wer-childrt'n sAvk rc^fuge 
and fresh beginnings, suggt^ls the possibility^ of 

human togelberness as effective human action. For all its 
derLunciation of the v iolence and arrogance oi American 
imperialism, for all its despair aN>u[ radicals' feelings of 
ptiwerlessni.^s towards thi‘ treatment of Indians and blacks 
and tow'ards the bombing ot Hanoi^ for all its powerlul 
authentication ot a genera I ion's dt^epest convictions about 
siiciety's injustices, I he characters in Ali/i'SfeMes fiKrus on 
non-violent implementations of radical politics. A blind 
homt^sexual ptitter who petMinifies inslinclual sensuality 
and allernative lifestyle, inspires the i>thers to "get m touch 
with their feelings." A y»ung mother goes through a pro- 
longed birthing accompanied by the strokes and solicita- 
tions of the w'hisle community Instead of acting as a tradi- 
tional mt>lher to her two grown daughters, a middle-agtd 
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woman croalL's a Vivtnam film. A di^char^ed 

political phs^>ncr k> exmvince his physician-father that 
working for the underprivileged is os significant a pnstes- 
S4on as doctoring. He is one of the earliest Kramer siirri>- 
gates defending his anti-estahlishment pi»litical priLKiivities 
to j conser\‘ative physician, like Krameris own father. 

The film is loosely constructed, as if catching life 
imaw^ares. Without introduction, people encounter and 
become involved. Yet, despite the msisaic randomness and 
appanrttt impR>visalory reali^^m — reinforced by actors uhci 
themM^lves shart^ radical concerns — Mi/esJrJwes has a strue- 
hiral frameivork that reappears even more forcibly in R\mt^ 
OnelUSA. A series of parallel s+^uensx's counterptiint docu- 
mentatioii of American injustice with enactment of the expi‘- 
riences of a new breed of world *"menders.'' Ttu' interpella- 
tion of newsreel footage of violence a gal ns I oppressed 
minorities (blacks are hounded and lynched) is tuxtaposed 
wilh dramaiistHJ communal scenes that evoke Utopian pos^ 
^ibihties for wholent^s. Ptx>ple are seen at work, building, 
using their hands — to '‘heal," to stKithe, to create a pN-^t, a 
film, a baby. Cleansing tmagerv' of naturt* recur and a tour 
of an aquarium (a rv^puMled i^^uence in a few^ of Kramer's 
fUms) has K^th a lyrical and inmic connotation. Implicit in 
the Mja creatures' eerie myster>' is the liberating recogniti<.>n 
that wv are all part of a non- hierarch leal cosmic flow, 

If^ as imptit'd in the title pot'm by ffo Chi Vlinh that pref- 
aces the film, that the smallest pebble can be' a significant 
guidepost to others, then the primary achievement of 
Mrfrstofie's lies in i|s i^pi^^usal of a new kind t^f class revolu- 
tion ^grounded in care and loving. As a character static, 
^Revolution is not a series of accidimls but a w'hole life/^ 

European Fifm^ 

Although Kramer has remained dedicated to his goals lo 
effect change, to achieve wholeness^ hi^ films made in 
Europe from HMD lo 1987 do not share the opilmism of 
Refltvting wh^i Daniel Ctiche termevi his grow- 
ing "'nomadic dtssidence" a^ a man w^ithout a country^ ihese 
expatriate films are marked by a moody disquiet.^ 

With an even more numbing freeze than ke and more 
precipitous edginess, than Tfrc they take place in S4>me 
dark mechanistic skewed w^orld governed by invisible 
malevolent forces. Gone are the hope and solidaritv of radi- 
cal action. A I leasi, in America, there was a center^jppres- 
Sion and injustice demanded mobilisation and I he "move- 
ment' gave a sumogate family siructure to fracturt^d lis'es. 
Alienated even from group involvemeni, the characters in 
Ihe European films an' tormt^nkd by hrotniing guilt about 
their unfulfilled lives as well as their lack of total commil- 
ment to resistance. 

Tony, the main character of 1980^ A film about the 

immense gulf beiw'inm large-scale muni lion deals and per- 
sonal sur^rival, is a drixen political adventurer inviiUed in a 
frustrating search for the source of a multi-national gun- 
running network.* An erstw^hile radical, he is tom betw een 
persi%na] involvement and what Kramer calls his need for 
"adv entures to hype up his energy so that he can feel mivtxi 
up in histivry again." Like the filmmaker, he is drawm lo an 
extended family of radical American expatriates — Lil, a 


swimming instructor (once again, w'ater images serve a-^ 
visual metaphors for renews]); her child; a sculptor 
(Kramer); and Karen, relumed from si>me repressive coun- 
try' w'here she has been Ei>rturi^ for revolutionary activities. 
Tony is als4> drawn to his European mistress (Juliette Berio) 
w-ho maki.^ a conscious decision to give up everything in 
order lo her dying mother. As in .Vfifeslones. Kramer 

p4»ses the complex choices thal confn>nt |HHJple who care 
abimt persiinal and pi^liiicai matters. 

Stwe oi these concerns appear two years laler in the 
script for Vfc Sfale uf directed by Wim Wenders in 

1982, an amalgam of Kramer's expalriate sensibility and 
Wenders' own disafKvlions with bi>th f tolly wotid and his 
native Germany. A group of alienated Americans and 
Eur{>peans are in some otherworldly oulpost by the sea. 
Trying to remake a futuristic end *of-l he -world film, the 
Europiean filmmaki^, Freidrich (rat rice Bachau^ w'ho played 
the pn,>tagonist in Gum.^) is dependent on Anvencan finance^ 
and finds himself in a battle with his HoUvwihkJ producers 
who oppose his desire lo make his movie in black and 
vvhtte. An allegorical re-enactmenl tif VVenders' struggle 
with Ci>ppida (iW’^er the film, f fdFPifFicffI, 77ii' Slah- of T/uMgs 
retains a great deal of Kramer's own presHXu pa lions — an 
apcKalyptic science fiction almospherc', like hr and Guns, 
laden with forebodings of mdelerminale invisible manipu- 
lations Oif money and ptiwer; vague character relations; 
apparently random and informal fictional characlers that 
iifmnsf play ihemst'lves (e.g., 8am I'uller as an offbt^at cine- 
ma ingrapher); sc“lfxTitical characlers w'ilh fragmented sto- 
ries ihat give the film the apptvirance of impn^visalion; a 
consciousness abt>ut film as a means oi priicesstug persrmal 
conflict; and an iri>nic ciFmmercial HollvwtKid ending in 
which ihe filmmaker is shot w hile ‘'shiHvting" hisowm death 
in L A. 

Freid rich's sense of statelessness ihat echc»es Kramer's 
owm exikvl condiiion is symptomatic of Ihe film's male cri- 
sis almospher 1 .^ He has left bc^hind (in Eun>pe) the pniver- 
bial Kramer "celT' — a film "collective /family "—and he 
w'anders around thmughouE the film declaiming mtnimful 
quotes, such as: "He has no home to which he could ever go 
KH’k“^ (from Alan LeMay's Tht' Stvrrc^jers); or " Remem bc^r^ 
I'm at home nowhere^ in no house, in no country" (Irvm a 
letter by German film dtrix’lor, F. VV. Mtirnau). 

The filmic self^xuvsciousness of 7fit' Skk of repre- 

sented a refinement oi Kramer's previous pretx’cupations 
with the incorptiration of films within films. In /ce. the atler- 
nafion of dtvcumentarv fotUage with a fictional stor>' linkiL'd 
film-making (film-''viXFrk ') lo pt^litlcal action. All through 
a resistance film is in the making, and the movie 
itself ends untraditionally with a discussion abviut unused 
rushes. 

Two years after Die Stah* of Kramer made Oi^r 

198-^, a curious and compelling film-w'l thin -film lhal 

5 [Xflnivl C^Kh^^ ""An ArntTican in fans. KlsKtI 0#fr»WilWFt 

n July, i:4-!M. 

6 “All my stones an? ahiiuE Arms Fkhiml all wittUs luddy arm.s atv 

hiddim. A gixhJ IIeU- fi.sr Uw ftlm (GwFts) ohjIiJ have btx'n In IV SividiTir 
tif Arwi “ lelVmn. "■Enlfelien Avix' Ri^bert KrAtner," Cahurfiilii 

OFn-Ftij, Nirt-. vi 
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his notions of thv complex and complicit inlerrelA- 
tionship hclvveon film, history, politics Lind reality, i'htr Nazi 
was actual I V two films. Kramer s film is in Ihu act of K^in^ 
made on the set of the making of a dtH-umenLiry film by 
Thomas Harlan (guih-ndden son of a well-known Nazi 
director^ Viet Harlan>. Kramer shoots Marian filming an 
intm lew w ith an erstwhile Nasri ^ cc^mmander, wh4>, true 
to his former discipline^ acquiesces !o Harlan's fascistic 
browbeaiing interrogation. The fascination of the double 
film lies in its exposure of I he shocking bcina lily of the aging 
unrepentanl Ma/i. The involtOional levels of lalher/son 
relationships, inliTaciion bt*tween I wo piggybacking film 
crew’s, off'seneen ihs^ocalion of the monsltosities of the past 
and the terrorism inherent in the extraction ol 'Truth,*' rein- 
force the symbiotic connections between filmmaker and 
subjeef , film and life. 

In all of Kramer’s film.s, the interweaving of film and life 
were extensiim.s of the director and his fictional agents. In 
ice, the actors w'ere "mtnement'' asstxriates andr lo protect 
I hem from their underground activities in real life^ I hey 
remained unnamed in the fiction and the credits. In 
Kramer, his wife and daughter, his co-dirts:tor, 
Douglas, ttKik secondary roles, while well-knowm radical 
figures like Grace Faley and the Stones (the producers of Hu- 
film as well^ enacted scripted parts that wert' more t^r \vss 
like their persona I itiesx if nol their own life-stories ta la 
Kisenstein's ntitions of tvpagei, In fact, Kramer stated I hat 
because they were non-actors, *^the prx^blem of authenticity 
w^as ver>' strong. . . they had trouble saying things they didn't 
belie%'e 

With Dtx-'s 14H7 h whert' exik* is bi^th an intemt’il 

and exierior malaise, Kramer further refined filmmaker- 
character surrogate relati 4 >nships. He creatt^i an autobiti- 
graphical counterpart, a physician named Dtx:, who shares 
both his leftw'ing melancholia and his missionary goals- 
Dex V Kiriififerfi, like Cir^ts and The Shrfc expresses a 

growing disenchantment with Euit>pe. There is nci asylum 
from the inhuman tty of the invisible pow'or of interna ti4>na] 
moneys Former wcnitherman-bad bt^y in the USA, Dik" has 
kntxrked artnmd reA-o-luHons in Africa and Eun^pt' and final- 
ly surfaces di^wn-and-out in iTifiugat. A lonely' alcoholic 
and a Doctor-manque, he liv'es at the edge of a wa^tetand. In 
fact, in contrast w ith Kramer's propensity in earlier films f4>F 
water motifs that are suggt^tive of liberation, tX^ usually 
appears in a deserltsJ w'aterfnmt setting filled with rusting 
deirilus, a dump of chains, rails, fences and asst^rtetl claus- 
trophobic barriers, 

Dethn^nisd— his kingdom a dungetm— and defnKked— 
no longer able to use traditional healing therLipies— IXx is a 
compt>site of all the Krtimer characters w ho have tritxf to 
deal holistically with personal and S4>cial problems 
Uncomfortable in his expatriation, his passe leftist pt^litics 
(he is lerroristd by Portuguese rebt^ls. who consider him a 
YankiH' enemy i, his self^flagellated ego (yearning for wholes 
ness thrvrtigh healing others), and his ii^lipal struggle (he is 
confronted one day by his abandoned sonh Di»c is more 
than an alter ego of Kramer. lie emK>dii^ two probletnalic 
figures thal have haunted Kramer and w'ho have reap- 
peared as tentative characters in prev ious films IXk is both 


the father who cannot assume a responsible paternity (thal 
is, bi‘ a "rear father) and the frustrated rebellious son 
wht^M' radical goals never won his father's approval. 

iCori/e OmWIJ-S/I 

iiJf ftfunrs I ieiif up ojie iorjy 
film. Out' 's/ory' OJ a omtinuou^ of thi' 

dt-taik'‘d uctOKJif of a coirscioirsui^s morirt^ through iimr 
ami piaa\ Iryitf^ (o to loidiTSfrf/ii^. trying lo fimi 

iijFproprjtffc ficwie, jind ;firoir,y^/huit it ail living uufh 
irrw^is, M'llfp fjfppT-forrri, rf.s fJre OJ'ie cofifor/iOiirs pm Uce f Jitif 
umfied ffpfs 

Rimh- OpuVUSA, Kramer s Sati-st pA‘n lt> the struggles 

of minonlies w^hile one kind of America is ?5tilf engagevi in a 
"Civil War" against I he either. Europe^ no longer a havedx 
Kramer is ready to resume his 'Tong kwe at fair"' wTth "'whLit 
you are inevitably a part of and what you are forever i>ut- 
side."'' Like Virgil, the filmmaker Kiuls hims*‘lf and IXic out 
of m 4 >ribund stagnation, and ti^elher. they embark for the 
USA on a mission of reevaluation. In that eiernal cycle of 
ups and dtmms thsit is characteristic oi most t>dysseys, they 
have always had hopes and lears abt^ui the inevitable 
return. S.oi because ot ni>stalgia but as a back-lo-origins 
learning 4 idvenlure for two exiles in search of themselves 
and the dream of America. Nor is it a return to record 
superficial expenenc*.^, allhough, as Kramt-r describtx) it, 
the film is structured by *Thi' dfSilre to consuine everything, 
to talk w'lth nt^ niiitter whip, 14^ accumulate details that 
bek>ng to S 4 Kiok>gv and itiumahsm."***' It is, rather, an interi- 
or voyage into the sensibility of a country its images, 
stiunds, tetTings. faces, icons and myths, Tire incorp4iration 
of a character w'hi> is a hvpcTbtpli/id d4iuble td his maker 
nUid w'h4^ encounters with him real American 

places, heightens the film's underlying omfr4mlati4>n with 
the "other," the double t>r the shadow that America fears, 
reg^'ts, indexxJ denies. * * 

This time, Dik (Paul Xlcisaac) trav4'ls akmg the East 
Civist of the USA accompaniid by his direchpr w ho is tmly 
heard off-screen, as '“R4ibert," the cameraman. Doc and 
■'Kiiberl," thereftife, work logether in landi^m as Iw-o "char- 
acters'" wnih prior sharixl experiences and attitudes alxaut 
the loss tjf American Viilues- 

Bv entering his 4iwn ftlm as a man wTih a movie canu'ra 
who accompanies A recycled fictional physician^ Kramer 
extends the mcxiical metaph4ir implicit in TVx s Kui^donf lo 
filmmaking- It becomes an explicil remedial instrument for 
taking the pulse of America's symptoms of illness, the wasl- 
1^43 lives oi America's omnipresent "t>thers"‘ iunempk>yed 
blacks, neglected native Americans, maladapled immi- 
grantsk 

The mventiun of a transgressive double presence, thx^ 
hlmmakiLT as an off-scretn cinematographer accompanying 
his characters, dismantk^s traditiKinal notions of character 
formation and dixurnentary' 4^bitx.'ttvtty, w^hile alsti reinforc- 
ing the parallels belw?i,H.m ihe director-as-cameranrian and his 
fictional alter ego. Like Kramer, Doc is refleciive, uncertain, 
ambivalent Abdicating orthi^dos mi.\Jicirbe and its conven- 
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tions, he dres!)es in Horking c lathes— like a docker or a 
wuodsinan^and no job is beneath his atlentiori. With a 
scKTial worker^s misistonary /eaL he is always pitching in— 
5Wi.H.'ping the floor, ladling simp lo the homeless, teaching 
flrst aid in an inner city schooU^ Although Ihc attitudes 
appear to be his, they alsi* reflect Kramer's admirations (for 
W hitman r Thoreau) and compassing (for blacks^ political 
immigrants, prtxhoicerstJ-' 

Yet, Doc is no ordinary scripted nor tintype replica. As 
Kramer staled, Paul "inhabited" his r<ile so completely that 
he developed, indeed "invented'* his own interests. A cou- 
ple of times, as i( in opposition to the film project and to 
events that become physically unendurable for him, he 
splits. Thus, w^hen he goes off to a soup kitchen in 
Connecticut insiead of investigating the mnn^ of rightvsing 
church groups with "Robert," he voices his disapproval... of 
his companion rtJitf his director. Aorording to Kramer, it w^as 
as if he had actually said to "Hoberl": "[ w^ant to touch and 
heal petiple, not visit fundamenta lists." 

Ostensibly a journey along the Fast Coast (our hrsl fron- 
tier^ our first road) and ihi.' megalopolis highway that runs 
from Maine to Florida^ R<5jf/r Onc/USA is an exploratkin of 
where Kramer IXk and America all began — the first traces, 
the first immigrants, the first wars, indeed, the start of all 
the promise and the failures (oppression, inequities). In the 
four hours that follow acrtkss the spine of early America, 
each affirmation of freedom, each national kon, is paralleled 
by a critical disparity. In the first shots. Doc isdisem-barking 


7. The author's with RAibcTt Kramer luly jtE the 1^ 

Rtichelk’ Film Fi!^ivi]L I Wi. 

8. Rtibn-t krjmtT cfeschbmg h» films hsr ttw> cil>.ulathm hi» fiJms 

by thi" hlu-^njm of An, 

9. ki^ben Kramer, “A Note,"" KrC S Parih, Sept. 

19SM 

to i.^hi*rdt/tw . April, 1990. 

If "40 minion blacks and Am«:rujn ttfi racist pf^ibh-m ^ 

Li^alhm. 

12. In hl^ inEiT%-iew- With thi^ author. Kranu-r that Vhfc was ihi^ 
?Hini4r kind i>f L'hAracttT as f'aut MfljHlJi fyd pldytxJ m lor— tmder- 
KltiunJ, crajy but tirird o( vkihmv Onev ddopling tbi^ mantle a 
phs'^idan-charairler, wi-nl t^i ]eam dburul diicti.»ring and the 

wupce bixik that they LImx! ti^r the dex'tf Ssipmenl of his tTvirAtii-r was 
Jkfchn A Man t ]9ft7. Hol\. Rhirwiuri) Kramer slatixl 

thjit [leri^ef' s deNToption was Vkwf' kiiiur idejv atmut healing." 

In berniT'a bcxik. a irLMunln' dinkir wh4^ w'Ukrk.s m an urkderpnvr 
le|| 5 i‘d community ts di,>^-rihed Ji^ the patient's idejl hrstther who 
IihjcIk^s his palicnts while tJilkmg and listening ti> them Indetd, he 
actudlEy the patH'nt tx;vjuse he i.s in m^^ny wjy^ an aclor 

himself, a We to J^sume tktherx' rnslumr^ and habits. TJu-m" qua til 
caUM.' his own depn^isiiiin and det^^s sense of madequaev, nirt i^knlv 
he suiters with I he p,itlent, but betausc^ all dL>c|nrs "live m 
and accept a siKlitV which i> meapabJe ol knowing what a human life 
IS worth," tt%) and is i'qua]Jy incapable of measuHni^ Ihnvse who eau 
and ?a>mi'tiiTic^ save a life. 

13 According lo Kramer (in his mterview with the aulhor), Taul 
M^'lsaac, emee himsi'lt a radical militant, now conducts "FutUri*" sem* 
iriars" whi're he slimuLltes pixipJe lo think afxvut tbe fllturi' and pw- 
sible uti»pian futUlt-K, m the belief lhal our dreams can have an efftvl 
on imr presc-nl life 
t4 IntiTV'iew with author. 
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Cln#/USA 


At Nm York City with his tac«^ in but uniocussed 

clo^eup, partially bkickin^' a full view of the Statue of 
Liberty, as if to put into question the aspirations for the 
sheltering of "huddled nvasst's," Accompanied by Kramer's 
sobt'r off-screen voice, these shtils enuridate the obsessions 
with naming, first things, re-experiences and new begin- 
nings that propel the gnimey and the film: 

"That's the dt^clor We decided to eomo together... com- 
ing back was what we said, not home, but back, back 
there behind you, your origins, the start. 1 was bom in 
the shadow of the Empire State Building..,! didn't want 
to start there. Let's go North, I said to Doc.., to where 
K^>ute 1 starts. . .to the states of our growing up. Let's go '" 

The next sequences juxtapose a joyous immersion in 
America's natural beauties as well as ils imperfeciions. As if 
engagt*d in a baptismal rile. Doc swims nude in a Maine 


rapids and then recites Whitman's "Song of ihe Open 
Ktvid " W hen asked by Robert ' why he chose lhat passage, 
DtJC replies: "Because he talks about the America I love. 
There's the other America down the rtvid there and I felt 
like I needed something to hold up against it." 

The "other Anwrica ' keeps cropping up. \i persists in the 
sadness of wasted tives in an all-black inner<ity elementary' 
school; in ihe deplorable conditions in a city hi>t^pitaL in a 
bool camp where reenuiis are given inspirational pt^p lalks 
that are euphemistic im^tivations for killing; ai the Vit^tnam 
War Memorial caressing the namt's of Ihe dead, and com- 
miserating with Haitian immigrants trying to eke oul a bare 
existence Punctuating s^ach calumny are the mournliil 
echoes of the America Dtx' loves— 'Thoreau s enu nciatlt^n of 
civil disobedience and John Brown's denunciation tvf slav- 
ery. Interspersed throughout are inspi rational moments, 
shots of the country's visual splendors, petiple at wxsrk— 
logging, fishing, building, carving out little oases^and 


of thf open load^ sky^ higbwjfV ramps and 
brid^i^s (symbols ol^ I ho connoctions boiweoti human 
bdngs). 

^'Iu^tlyH thoro is DtK, hiEkin^ — to ptvple along tho 

way, to '"Roborl/' lo himsolt — aboul choices, al>L>ui paths 
not taken. In tine sociltin. Doc iitands reverently in 
Thorcau's small a I Walden Wmd^ cut to a wordless 

sequence at a Idclory asseitihly line grinding out the fdke 
money and miniature holel chips of 'Monopoly''; I hen cut 
to Boston Ctimmons, where a pre- historic camp site was 
found; and linanyH juviaptfM'd with ^htits of fish in 

API aquarium (KromerS rept^attsJ motif for natural affini- 
ties), l>oc appears in hi^i medical cosEume, while "Rtiberl" 
assures him off-screen: 

''Of aiurse, I he w'tirld is strange^ Of cc.nirse, when you see 
familit's It's natural to have a heavy feeling. You made 
olher choices^ dilfercnt compensationsn life under the 
surface, beyond the ordinary'." 

In other words, anecdotal illu^htrations and personal misjita- 
tkins reinforce the theme taf the film, that for caring people, 
Awarv t>f the external forces that affect them, American his- 
tory and society have exacted painful, often destructive 
chiMces. 

DtiC, however, nc^eds constant encouragement for the 
mad he has taken '"beyond the ordinary,^ and he actually 
breaks down after a serit^ of redneck sc^quences A born- 
again prt'acKt'r proclaims that child rtm are bom sinners and 
"must pay for their rebellion/' and a fundamentalist teaches 
his naive family that '"Jesus never breaks a promise " An 
anti 'abt^ri ion gn.>up carries signs that say "jesus loves the 
unborn childrtm.'' At a rightwing campaign party, candi- 
date Pat Riibt^rtstm spouts moral pEatitudes and in church, 
the town minisler slates that South African hols only con- 
cern blacks against blacks and are provoked by commu- 
nists. As if in hornfied response lo I he accumulation of rei- 
fied homilies and prejudices. DtK's own reality suddenly 
fadi^. He is si.'en framixf and rcHi'C'led in glass, aiuJ in tense 
anxiety, he ha If- whispers: 

"Everything"s changLsJ and nothing's changed. I've been 
gone 1(1 years and Pm pacing as if Pve been in jail 10 years. 
Thc^ Civil War is still gmng on " 

The scenes thereafter demonstrate the continuing pres- 
ence of a civil conflict in America. The method of parallel 
scquencin^g reaches a climax when the two reach 
Conrus.tlcut. Ptvple break bread tt^gether in a soup kitchen. 
A C uban social wo-rker describes her devotion lo the poor. 
A black p>Eilician on a radioi talk begs a racist caller 

'"to give us a chance ' Black kids play i^nitside their bullet- 
ridden schtK>l. In ciintrasl, a bt^nevolenl heir to a real estate 
and industrial empire proudly surveys his realm from a 
helicopter~-Hi.‘xpandcd banks, 14-acre shopping malls and 
ha/ardtms waste priKiessing plants — while an empathetic 
preweeutor of juvenile delinquents walk.s around his subur- 
ban woodinJ property, staling that he has to put wt «.>{ his 
mind by "shwr will pi>wef" the htipeless state of the under- 
class he deals ivilh every day. Meanw'hile, in an inner-dty 
htwpiki], Dck cemfesses to colleagues that in Africa he nearly 


destroyed himself wUh ala^hol and drugs, trving to perse- 
vere in his healing mission in the face of staggering depriva- 
tion. In response, a social worker desenbes their owm “slow 
w-ar, not a clear cut one — of attrition and disease." 
America's sickness, its ongoing domestic discontent, its 
unassimilated immigrant population overflows a 'hole in 
the dike that's bigger than our finger." 

As they approach New' York w'here Kramer was born 
and raisc'd, his off-screen voice lakes over. In the very center 
of the film, he replaces LXic and rexeals his mtsst significant 
personal memory. At the desk of the New' York Public 
Library^ the unseen Kramer orders a weEl-Ioved bikik that 
he rememK^rs from his child htXid, Tib' ijfile Hpd 
(piTchtxl under the George Washington Bridge). As he turns 
the pageSj he whispers emotionally; *'My children's book. 
My education. My text." Like the significance of the smalU'st 
pebble which provides the elix^uent title for the 

tiny lighthouse still casts its narrow beam valiantly persist- 
ing in its life-saving mission^ — perst^iering against over- 
whelming odds, just as Kramer efivisk>ns his life and wxirk. 

With the children's story triggering memories, Kramer 
recalls his father's attempts to influence his future He, as 
the protesting son^ responded: "1 can' I do it from yourexpi^- 
rience. Pm not you. Pm me. The situations I face aren't 
yours. The world' s changed. It's all differeni m^w." As the 
camera sw'LKips aw'ay from a guided tour of the lighthouse 
and over a residential area where his father might have 
grow n up, Kramer sadly muses on bis father's ow'n aspira- 
tions as a doctor to “make Ehe world a better place," and 
how these regrettably changed as he grew older. The 
mourntul aulobiiigraphical sequence ends with I he words, 
“VVe never got on w'ith it, he and 1.''^*'^ 

In this personal father-son encounter, Kramer has 
revealed Ehe cisJipal origins of his mission as an advixale of 
the unfortunate and the ptmerless marginal pcx^ple of the 
world. The tw'o buddies on the road are always alert to Ehat 
invisible fors.iken "'other'' America. Rt^sponsibiliEy hir it is 
their major preoccupaEion and the film is rhythmically 
structured lo reiterate that profound contvm,*''’ 

After the library sequence, the two move Souths t4iiuching 
diywn at Cimstituti4>n Hall and the LibiTly tk‘ll, ihen on to 
VVashingtiin w'ith a crosscut betweem a Hispanic woman 
learning English, try^ing to become visible in America, and 
Doc at the Vietnam War Memorial^ w'hich "Robert" 
describes as "one of the few- talking stom^ we have." Dtx 
bt*gins to break down ncjticeably as he touches the names. 
Almost crying, he says goodbye lo a bunch of buddies 
remembering how he tried to stop them from going. Off- 
screi^n, "Robert" professes his own disc 4 >mhiri about ttuise 
times, and again, his sertse of not having done entnigh.^^ 

1 S. IJvspitifci thi^ awhi I find irngs his i Jthef mad« on a 1 1 ktsihima 
val mission!, yvjfs Later, much lo his Hon'i^ homkr. ht^ ^idvoLatvd ihv 
use o| the fxiiTih in 

Is. In I he LihmiJ'ioFr Lntervk'w, Kramer statid the “Tospsnsihility i» the 
pi*rTn4nently prtwokid iiiak>gue " hlmstaf jnd l^x.'. lE Lsal.^i 

what mdkvs him question! the distancing act of filming, which can 
avtuid dHining, n^solving and acting un 'n?«pon.>iibility ■ 

17 "I frit guilty alKiut Doc'» war e^prnenoe afHl tKil I Knln'l go’tw h* 
war.** Liheraiu^n. 
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Ftir ^ the pmblem of mipimsibility erc^des Jhe 

tionship hetw^vr Doc and "Rtihetl " Makirij^ a film h kKi 
passive an injilniineni for rectifying the ills of America, 
When he decides to leave I he film again. Doc savs: "I have 
to go back. .-ti> do what I do. Instead of being an observer. I 
want to melt into a community." In fad, when Dtic d^>es 
relurn — at the end of the film, at the end of U S. Route 
One— he has decided to slay in Florida working as an 
underpaid diKtor with America’s newest group of slrug- 
gling immigrants.^ ihe Haihans.^^ 

Oil one level., then, Kramer has set his character free to 
heal third world America. Dtw's leaving marks a critical 
juncturt^ in the film ttis abandonment of the film project 
and his role as an actor, his rejection of Kramer' 5 cinematic 
iVH;»xamination of America, his desire lo return to "reaU life, 
appears to upset the delicate balance of control betw^een 
filmmaker and ador. between film and life. Yet. on another 
level. Krirmcr's copi5/rudit?w. Dtic's independence is symp- 
tomatic of Kramer's perennial discomfort at the inherent 
confliti hi'tween resptmsible action lo contribute to the glob- 
al community and the d island ng masrhanisms of filmmak- 
ing and charaderam.sl ruction.*^ 

With his alter ego ensconst'd in a ptKket of dyslopia, still 
hoping lo make a difference. "K^ibiTt" ends as he begim. at 
sea and at an ivlge of the continent In a glorious clima’^ of 
image-Siiund parallels.^ there i-s an altematio^n of ironic shots 
of the sign "'End of the Rainbow^ End of the Route. 
Unlimited C>ppt>ii unities," with the American flag waving 
beside a voting center and an almost relentli'^s repetition of 
activiiies near a marina that announce Kramer's return to 
his role as e>tile and observer. Aslant images of the ocean, 
boats, a drawbridge lifting up and down, concrete pillars 
under a causeway and a weather balloon sent aloft are 
accompanied by a series of sea stiunds— the whistling wind 
and Ihe creakings of ships as they push and pull against 
hejvT cables and ropes, expressing Kramer's yearning lo set 
ofi^ 

The last shot of the film, taken under a glass-botlom 
tourisl bonit and accompanietl by a guide's explanation of 
how coral reefs share one digestive system, echoes Kramer's 
fondiii'ss for using aquariums and water imagery to repre- 
sent natural origins, the interdependency of all creatures, 
and a sense of the age of the univ erse. For him, this ending 
both suggests thal "If wo ruin a pari of that mass of coral, 
the rest will die ' and reinforces his belief thal Americans 
live in "inielleclual and imaginative isolation because we 
have no sense of the other. It also recalls an earlier 
sec^uence in the film where a forestry* ageni is describing the 
disease' of a chestnut tree— ""It kills its owm homc^land, kills 
itself w-^hert' it lives." 

When i|Ui*stioned abtiul the significance of the aquarium 
and similar sequences. Kramer affirmed that he consciously 
developed what he called a "getilogicaU rhythm in the film. 
His aim. he stated, was to connect "mood -ideas" atvut geti- 
logical time and its contrast with the human perspective in 
order io give a visual sense of the changes in America. 
ZtHiming in on a children’s pby ground w^here Indians t>nce 
tradeil and then on lo a shot of an aquarium produces w hat 
he calls "idea- image packages" that accumulate poetic asso^ 


ciations about how our country w'as built and how^ w^e live 
in and on the land.^ 

Conclusion 

The 60s revolution sprang from the protest movement 
againsi the war in Vietnam. It became a youth movement 
that spread to France and China and probably influenced 
events in Eastern Europe in the 6t>s that climaxed in the 
recent widespread revolutions of liberation. 

Kramer was totally possessed by this new spirit that 
challenged society's delivered verities. It resonated with his 
own value system, derived fn>m his American and Jewish 
forebears, resulting in a profound dedication to peace, to 
"the family of man.'^ to the cc^uitable distiibuHon of w^^alth. 
and to the protection of the environment. To express these 
beliefs and to take action in their service, he chose lu be a 
filmmaker of commitment. 

Gradually, he developid his own hybrid style to resist 
the nnanipuiaiion inherent in establishment moviemaking. 
Influenced by the blurring of the dislincliim between dtKU- 
menlary and flclion pioneered by Cksiard.. RLmtr Onf/USA is 
a r^’iad- buddy itiovie grafted onto a dt?cuinentaf\' about the 
stale of freedom and human rights in contemporary 
America. Kramer's biitersw^eet reevaluation of prevailing 
American myths of rt'gi.’neration (that there is a free open 
road and an unpidluted frontier away from dviliiralioii's 
discontents) is grounded in his disappointment w?ith 
America for not fulfilling the promise prtKlaimed in the 
words a I the base of the ^alue of Liberty. His presentation 
of the case for the deprived, the oppressed and exploited, 
and his almost naive idealistic fantasy that the world could 
be one family, one well brwiy^ come as much from the 
American liberal tradition of Thoreau, Whitman and 
Lincoln Steffens as from ancient messianic Jewish aspira- 
tions to mend the world. Like the tiny beacon of the light- 
house. he has chosen to keep his small light shining and 
thin small voice (in Hebrew. "'Kol dmama daka") caUing on 
the amscience of the w'orld to pn^mote jushce and the quali- 
ty^ of life. 

Thanh io U'an Luk Passrir for ihe prfi/urnUitian of Roheri Ktameri 
ihe Iji RocheUe Fi!m Fcs/nwl 


IH is ILnally bcttiT m the edge W ilh p«.>p]f whrtJ P*.^ nther 

qufstnms. whn Hav*? anfrther ojiturr and who pnibably wtll 
ocailturaie in Ammca/' LrhffaiJi™. 

H Kumer has described huw Ihe aulhor ulliinalely iriumphs. 
Rcfi-mng to himself as if an 0 thc‘r firtumal characier m his film, ht 
said: 

“When Ri»ht-rl and l>oc separate, when he leaves, I used my 
pmer as dnrd!<le b.^ evacuate him, pnmsdy in t^Fder tu have lhal 
liberty. Wiih thai blew, his slatus changed rumpk-lely. Fn’nn * 
diMttrr. he be%x>mes an acUir. " LjhrraOea. 

2U. Acrurdiing lo Kramef. the sea miagrry and She wx'alher balUion dt 
the end n^lale back to Ihe hiials and airplaiws in Ihe tvginning, and aEl 
h,ive lo do wilh hi.s ftslle^i^iness. He states: "I only fex^l truly gc»od In 
nnsvinjl^ T\0 matter whal 1 use to escapr " fjhfraJicirF 

21 . fjhrrarpan. 

22. InlfTview with aoihor. 
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Whon Jaimo nuiiibt'rtti I lermusilk/s /j? Tt^mj (Homcu^iyrk) Wcisi 

shown in the IMMI Toroittt^ Film Festival I, the theatre 

packed, people were turned ^iw'ay^ ^ind the film was i^reeled 

with delighted hi Lighter niid ^=1 prolonged oviitioi\. Why nt* 

enterprising distribnlt^r immetii^ilely sncipp*,'d it up W'ill rem<iin^ 

for me, one of the mysteries of film distribution in Oiniidii; the 

film might w'ell have made sL>mebtidy's fortune {it still might). 

PreinHisly, the pmblt'ni would have bten cunstirship^ for under the notorious 
M.iry Brow n nt^ime thnif made Ontiirio an intemallonal laughing stLick the film 
w'<.iuld a3mi>st certainty have been h.imiid (it is strictly imptissible to cut iL for rea- 
scans intrinsic to its methixJ that will liecotne obvious later). But censc^rship as pn*^ 
viously praclised had just been disbandtdr the evact momeni, one w^outd have 
thought, ■fevhen our entrt'preneur? w'outd have betm on the Iwkout for a film that 
wvis at once highly erotic, hilariously ItinrLyr and a cinematic tour-de- force. 

fji Tarca w^as follow^ed in 1992 by Iji Tffnw Pn:?^r/hfd4?H an even finer film w^hich is 
at once more deeply shcH:king and much less funny, thereby less obviously a 
crowd -pleaser. It itnduiibttdly deserves the interna lionai distribution it probably 
W'on't get- ideally, il needs lo be sevn in close association w'ith the previous film, 
and they would make a wonderful double-bill. Ptetter stilL a fripfc-bill, btx'ause f/i 
Taroi w^as not the PH^inning: there is an earlier Lj Tarai, sht« on videos and playing 
for a minute under an hour, with w^hich I have btvn familiar for some years, fn>m 
a vjdet^ cassette sent me by Hermosillo Fach iilm is self-contained, and a great 
pleasure in itself, but their delights are multipliLd w'hen one sees thorn as a series, 
as variations on a theme: the play of sameness and difference is endlessly fascinat- 
ing, all three sharing an identical structure that highlights the radical divergences, 
giving different meanings to identical incidents. 

[Note: Any reader who believes that s/he will ha^e the opportunity — somehtiw, 
somewhere — oi seeing ivne or more of the films should read no further: their plea- 
sures depend pirtly on surprise tw ists that, if I am to dLscus.s them further, I shall be 
forced lo reveal- ft is ntrt impossible that somisme with just a mctdicum of sense, 
imagination and business acumen will buy them, at least for release on video, w^hich 
is in fact, given their thematic /forma I content, not an inappropriate medium ] 
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Tho 'idonticiit slmcluiv' c^n bc-iiutlintd quitL^ simply: ihv 
initipE pr^-mist' Eas il turns uut, ^ pri^misirk ih th^t h 1 sttl- 
d^nl tiikinj^ a film iuursv has been 4*^igiied a Immework the 
cundition of vvhich is thnt it btvn videei running fur une hnur 
^t>r niAin? tilniL^ withiiut j single cut. The student SL‘ts up tlu- 
'videu cimefE^ and invik'^ an ei^doverr a ime- Uir p^Kssibly 
twu- m three-. . . > night stand, k> (he apartment in tarder tn 
engage in seducEum and intencLiurse beftire the camera. 
Aruund the midfN.>int of the film the iot er suddenly fea]iA> 
what is going on, rt^bt^s, leav^es, Ehen n^tums, having deiid- 
ed to gt> through with it. They make love. The lover leaves 
again, returns again, revealing thaE the two seE up the whole 
pn^rformana^ in cijniunciii>n, and in fact have a pi^rmaneiit 
relationship. It is only at Ihis ptnnt lalmost at the end i that 


Jarm* HLrfwbflrte dirtctingi Lm Tmf** ^Horrmwork}. { 

1 

t 

C 

t 

the films dix erge in structure: in the first two, the couple ^ 

have made a 'porno' mtHie lo n.sn’ue the famtly economy; in f 

the^ I bird, the film is destruTvetl . ^ 

Tt^ bt‘ frank, my pri>biem in discussing the films is that ^ 

they are S€> slippery —by vvhich I don't mean evasive: f 

I f^^rmepsillo is an es;tn‘Tne!y playful, mischievtyus, humc’irous ^ 
artist, hut alst» (and oflen simultanevtusly ) a det^ply serious, K 
passionale and committed tine. I mean simply that there are 
s<' many la vers, so many issues ki discuss: the play with the 
audience (never malidous vt condescending — we are not in ^ 

t!>avid l.ynch temti5r>% we are never “put dowm' as fools huE ^ 

I n V itisJ I n Eo a n ega lilaria n complicity ); E he 'pomogra phy vs. ^ 

eroticism* debate; the Renoiresque (or Mmnellic'sque, or ^ 

C ukort-stiue— all ihrtv, significanily, arc* among Hermt^illu's ^ 
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favountedireclors) ihk^nvol ihv fvl^tk^itship tvtweeri "being' 
and 'aLiing.' I ^h,iEl bt^gin by indiCilting the differences, 
both fornul tiitd dram«)ticH iimong the three lilins, reterrijig to 
them tor amvenience as Tl , T2, and T3. 

A tier a brief credits hh<.>t, wbnise |Xirpt>se is simply to 
show the hidden camera being set up, T1 does indeed ctin- 
sLsl i>t a singte take^cippruximately 58 minutes long: the 
%ideti camera becomes cnir eyes* and we sev% pit'Clj-elyx the 
i 'pRHfilmic event/ the horn work' that it records, and noth' 
mg else. When the lover discovers it and* tuhim.s, lips il on 
ils sidtv we see ihe niction al angle until it is righled 
again. This strict formal purity is the great asset of the first 
I film, the unity of lime and space preserved without 
lecoorM^ to illusion. T2 repeats the conceit of showing 
m'ly^thing in continuily as if through the lens of the video 
camera, but, as the film was actually shot on 35 mm w'ith its 
IChminutc limit i>n taki's, this had to be faked, with a num- 
ber of concealed cuts achieved by giving ihc actors various 
prcte'cts to leaT. e the frame, leaving an 'empty space" that 
^ could be easily matched^ I don't think one can argue that 
this enhances the film by adding yet a further le\ el of arti- 
fice. It is merely a distrading technical necessity: after a 
while, one begins trying to anticipate how the characters 
will bt‘ manipulated into vacating the frame, and try ing to 
perceive the almost impc^rceptible changes in light or print 
quality that 'gi\ e aw^ay^ the cut. That aside, T2 is generally 
the better film— funnier, more erotic, more fully worked, 
though without any st^nse of padding tit'salxiut ihirly min- 
utes hmger than Tl). T3 abandons I he conceit^ .still employ- 
ing very long lakes la ffermiisillo trademark fix^m the begin- 
ning of hi:j career)^ but allowing the camera freedom of 
viewpoint and ^H*rspedi\ e: of the three films, it Ls the one 
that would suffer nwist on the small screen, as it plays fre- 
quently with the distinction between .35 mm film shxk and 
the video image, tt also adds a new, legitimate dimensii>n to 
the 'ChimsH'Kis' of appearance/ illusion /art if ice /reality by 
opening w^iih a prologue in w'hkh wesec^ Hernuisilki 
preparing tts shoot the film we are abinJl to stv. 

T2 is a fairly cltise remake of Tl, all the differences bui 
one deriving trom its 'feature' length and the shift to 35 
mm. The is, however* crucial, transforming every^- 
thing: even identical lines of dialogue hike on quite different 
connotation.s. In Tl it is a male student who is doing ihe 
homew'ork, filming an (apparently^ unsuspecting w^oman; 

T2 rex etses the sexes. (It aLwi enlLsts Maria Koji^ w'ho seems, 
at least in memory, Uy be the star of virtually every Mexican 
mo^ ie screamed in iheloronto Festival over the East couple 
flf years. A.s the star nol only of both T2 and T3 but of such 
firong and distingui.^hed films as Sunrise* and fji 
l!>[|pi::;4ur, she appears to bc^ a ivntral presence in the remark- 
able Mexican film renaissance, her personality and versa liji- 
ty quite collapsing the familiar aclor/siar dich^ytomy .) As 
the action and diak^ue, though expand ext, art^ very close to 
the onginal, !hi‘ differences are of quite a subtle nature and 
anse spontanei.njs]y from the differences in sixial pt>situin 
and the sptvtator's recognition of them: the difference, for 
example, betw een a woman disawering that she has bet^n 
exploited by a man. and a man discovering that he has^ been 
exploitixJ by a woman. 


All three films move tow^ard the revelation that not only 
have the iTi furs been acting— the c^mders have been acting 
alsti. In the first two films they are husband and w ife, with 
two young children, making a pom movie ostensibly lo boh 
sier the family finances, and each film cul mi nates in their 
annoiinLement, to ihe cinema audience, ol Ihe film's full 
title: 'ttomeworkj or. How Pornography Saved the Partida 
Family from Boredom, and Saved Their Eot.^ntimy." Yet ihe 
films cx>ntinuously raise the question of what is 'acting' and 
what is 'real.' Most obviously, it is raised by the sex act 
itsetf. In bi^th film.s the lovers' (or spous€?s'> intercourse is 
partly conceaU'd: in the first, a veil is flung over the video 
camera, making the image Lantati/ingly indistinct; in the 
second, the lovemaking takes place in a hammtxk, slung 
across the living nttym at a distance from the camera. Both 
on the level oi the fiction and the level of reality, we cannot 
br" sure whether the sex act {which liioks very convincing) 
was or was not Simula led (the usual distinction between 
'scjftcore' =ind 'hard-core'): was I lermtwillo making a hard- 
core mo\ie in which the acltjrs have sex on screen? Or was 
hi^ making a sr^ft-core movie about a hu!4>and and wife 
making a hardcore movie? Or aNmt a husband and w^ife 
making a si>fi-cx>re movie? Did (on whatever level, reality cir 
fiction) the 'acting' of sexual activity amuse actual desire? 
Was the masquerade of a onc^ night stand a necessary 
device for the renewal of the married ccniple's sexual excite^ 
nrn^nt in each other? When does 'acting* bi.wnH" 'fantasy,' 
and w hat roEe diLH.*s it play in actual livx'S? The films do not 
presume to answ'er such questions (they can be read as sug- 
gesting that they are unanswerable), but they rake ttu^ issue 
in a highly a>mplex way. 

Ck^sely ctvnnected with this is their engagement w ith 
recent debates abt^l piimcigraphy — especially the question 
of w^hether a clear distindiun can be made between the 
'^porni.^graphtc' and the 'erotic/ Such an attempted distinc- 
tion usually takes the form (perhaps the only one pcwsible) 
of defining p^rm^graphy strictly in terms of exploitation, 
specifically the explolta lion of women. The 'erotic' film 
would be one in which mme of the participants, male or 
female, w'as exploited tir obkvtified. If one accepts this (it is 
not withi>ut pniblems, such as the question of w'hether film- 
ing a na kit'd human betdy automat ically objectifies it for the 
viewer, and w^helher, if that is the case, there are acceptable 
modes of objectified I ion), then one cuuld say that the young 
man in Tl sets out (or, mofc^ strictly, fif 7 irflrs to set oul) to 
make a 'ptinnigraphic"^ film (because he is using the woman 
without her know Icxl gel and ends up making an 'ertUic' one 
(because, after she learns Ihe truth, the woman eventually 
decides to acct'pt tin* 'assignment,' in full knowledge and on 
equal terms). When we learn that they are in fact a nriarried 
couple and lhat both were com plicii from the start, we may 
reflect that w^hal they have made is an 'erotic' film for them^ 
selves and a 'pritmigraphic' film for the audieiKie to w horn 
it will be shown for money. The question then remains tif 
the nature t^f the film Hermiisillo has made; 'erotic' o-r 
'pomtigrjphic'? On the level of filmic presentation, the com- 
pletely static, unblinking camera (it is only in a very limited 
sen.s4' 'our eyes' btxause w^e are continually aware of il as a 
mechanical recivrding deviceji and the distance of the actii^n 
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from jl i^urtrantetMhaf \hvrv can bv no ^Ttejixtificatinn of orw? 
body in reJatinn totbeirtb<?T, And FfermosiUOn ofiefnay add, 
has tnvn ihrnu^hout his carwr oiw of llw v^ry ivw dinictOTS 
in the world consistent] v k> equalise male and female nudity. 

The basic structure, and these same thematic concerns, 
are all resumed and devek^ped inT3; yet the more I think 
aKvut the film twhich there has been no opportunity to see* 
sectmd time) I he greater the differences become. It is not ^st 
a difference of tone, though that is what strikes one through 
the first three-quarters of the him: a deepening and a dark- 
ening (the laiier also llieraL as most of the film takes place 
cn;itsideat nighl, on a ri>t>f garden instead of in a brightly lit 
interior, and the characters are sumHmded by darkness 
bey<.>nd the reach of the lights). To pul it more prtvisiely, one 
realizes in relnwpect that the change in tone^not absolute — 
much of the film rt'mains very funny^ ihough our laughter is 
far more muted and qualihed) isdiclated by the change in 
thi^ ultimate n?velation; that the 'lovers' are not husband 
and vvife tnU mother and son, and the woman is committing 
bt>tb incest and adultery 

The shtxrk is greater, of Course, if ytH^ve already seen T2 
and are anticipating the same, relatively comfortabkv 
di^ouement. The subject-matter is obviously very touchy/ 
but especially so(\ guess) for heteFOse>tual males: the only 
(mini')review 1 read of the Him during its Tofim to exposure 
dismissed it as men'ly a stale repetition of the previous film, 
completely sidestepping the kind of confrontation i1 propos- 
es„ (The woman with whom I v^falched it-ouf own FloTenee 
Jacx^bownta — i>n the other hand loved the film and felt no 
need to 'bkKk' its content ) Vor mates who have passed "suc- 
cessfully' through the Oedipal tra)fCtoiy nnwt families 
impe^' on them, mi>ther-son incest must carry a particular- 
ly terrifying emotional chai^^e. The revelation in the first 
two films, though it gives a new dimension to the 
acting/ reality^ theme, remains scimethtng of a gimmicky 
ihough not inexmgruent with the Htms' light tone: a clever 
and amusing surprise 'twist/ there mainly for its owm sake, 
fn retnispect, the revelation in T3 comes across as a kigical 
necessity H carefully prepared ye! a complete surprises no 
longer a ck'va^ twist but the film's real subject. It is neces- 
sary herts not arbitrary, lhai the knowlivfgeof the couple's 
true relationship be withheld: we Ivvve toaewpt — indeed, 
desire— the liivemaking befiw we learn that what we have 
witnessed is the breaking of our culture's ultimate tatxxi. 
The film subtly t>fodes any distance we might feel to the 
fulfilment of erotic desire between a very young man and a 
much older woman fa woman quite e<vidently 'old enough 
to be his mother')— the accepLmce made easier for us by the 
fact that the more obvii.Has desire Is on ihe ymjng man's 
side, so there Is no question of youth being exploited. When 
we leam the truth, we understand that the breaking of the 
taKxp is no more (and no less) than the realization of the 
normal' (though forbidden) desire of the heterost'xual male 
in patriarchal culture: the st>n becomes (for a moment) 'the 
Father/ without undergoing Castration/ And, as w^e have 
both accepted and desited the sexual act, it is somewhat dih 
ficull for us abruptly to condemn it. 

The themes of the first tw^o films return, bul not automat- 
ically or inertly: everything is deepened and developed. 


everything is persuaded and darkened by intimations of 
pain, past or imminent, and the change of tone is thorough- 
ly explaifved by the film's underlying tension, the tension 
between w hat is desired and w hat is pi'rmittcd, Ihe tension 
within the desire the Culture simultane<His]y nurtures and 
condemns. It is important that the son nol a 
substitute /rival for the mother's actual husbiind (who is his 
stepfather, clearly one of the reasons why he dtwsn't live 'at 
home') bul an illusory' feplacemenl for the now idealized 
(and dead) husband of the past, the young man's real father. 

The acting /reality theme Likes on a whole new dimension- 
We know from the beginning of the film (Hermosillo 
preparing the "shoot') that everything in it is acted. Vet, 
within the fiction, acting and reality become indissolubly 
fused. In what is felt at the timt^ (and the feeling prxwes to 
be correct) as the film's crucial sa'ne, the* mother describes 
to her ?«in (long before we know what their rt'lalionship is, 
but after the point where, in the fictiim within the fiction, 
she has grasped and aevepted that everything is being 
filmed) her experience of w'atchtng Qinef and see- 
ing her dead husband (his father) as- john VV^ayne. As she 
naira les the experience she progressively (and ctmplelely 
convincingly) breaks down? then, immixliatety after it, she 
asks whelher the camera was turncx! on, afraid it mighi 
have missed her great moment. The effect is m>l, ultimately, 
cynical: rather that sk' needed the pretext of 'acting' in 
order to be able to re^i eal the 'reality' — and, we sukw'quent- 
ly realize, in order to be able to recount it. and communicate 
the afflict, to her own um. (And given how cimvindng Ihe 
performance is, w'hat can we say aKxjl .Maria Rojo's 'acting' 
here? Certainly- that it is 'virUnw.' but isn't one ptwsible 
definition of great acting the actor's ability actually to cxfN'ri- 
encf the emotions that are being conveyed?) I 

All three films make mon^ sense if w^e assume that sexual , 

intercourse really dties take place hit leas! on the level of the ^ 

fiction!). Bul 1 think we are imire fully convinced of this in 
T3, both at the time and retnispect i\ elyr from the m^uher's 
reaction. In the first two film?, the 'homework' is successfully * 
Ci^mpleted: if it were roiHy a student and rtidfjy an assign- l 

ment, we would be certain that s/he got an ' A+,' for sheer \ 

nerve if nothing else, and in the 'reality' within ihe ficiion ^ 

we are happy that the husband and wife both enjoyed them- 
selves and subsid iz:ed their income. The ending of T3 per- ^ 

mits no feelings of satisfaction: even the mother's self-cionso- ^ 


lalion that the experience was an imfHTrtani stage in her ] 

stm's education is tentative and blt^ak, and leaves hc-r pre- i 

cisely back where she w^as, with the addition of a burden of . 

guilt. This lime, of course, the 'homew'ork' is genuine: from 
whatever deep and unconsciiHis m^Hives. Ihe young man has | 
asked his mother, and she has agreetl, to help him with his | 

assignment. But there is no question here of an A+r this is, j. 


after all, 'forbidden' homew^ork. After he leaves, she destrov^ 
the film in anguish, ju^it before the arrival home of her hu.*^- 
band, with her child by the second mamage^and he has to 
ask what she has been burning. 'What' indeed! She has 
destroyed the bomb that wx’iitld expkide the whole culture at 
its fi>undation. Given the film's references to John Fiird, one 
might say that, in. destroying the film, she has printed the 
Ufgend. But Hermosillo has already pnntfsd the fact. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


JAIMt HUMBERTO HERMOSILLO 

1 


The Necessity of 
Telling a Story 


On Scpicmbor 12* 1W2 we me! with 
Jaime MumbertL) Mermosillo and 
Arttini Villaf4ei\i>r, whn h.is collalx^ 
ratt'd with him nn a number of pTi>- 
Jectti. The interview look place in 
Toronto Jiiiriii^ the FeiitiViil of 
Iwtival^; Jaime llumbertc^ was here 
to promote and preserYt forhiddfft 
Homenwli:. 

We w^ere very plea?44*d ics have a 
chance to interview^ jaime, w'htise 
work we |;reatly admire. The inter- 
view w^as conducted on an informal 
basis; althoiij^h Jaime had a iTcin^^la- 
lor presenln he communicated hif^ 
thtm>;hts and ideas with little help. 
In transcrihin^ the interview w^e 
have tried to preserve Jaime's 
responsL^s in hin own w^ords w^ithout 
imposin>5 seritms changes. We'd like 
to take this L>pporlutiily li:i thank 
Jaime publicly ftsr atfording us his 
time. Me is a charming and gracious 
perM>n w'h<.>se delight in cinerriLa ani- 
mates his conversation* sweeping 
aside all ohstack^ of language. 

FiORiNCi: jACUBOh'iTZ: rd like to hegtn 
by asking you ahouE your inEenest in clas- 
sical Holly wtKpd dnema K^rause it seems 
to be a very strong influence on your 
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Tbm QuMt M*fl: Mf ur«4fi O'Hvrfli Vktot McLiglwi, Jahn W*yn«. Bj#r^ Frtt^^rald , 


work. Perhaps you can talk about the influence of 
Hollywi.'Hxl in your latest film^ Forbiddctr fhoneiinift. lor 
instance, the references to 77ieQj/jc/ Man. 

Jaime Hlmierto Her^cjsillo; Ves, yes of course... The 
American films from the '40s and the '5t)s were a ^real influ- 
ence for me because^ 1 used to see a lot of filrrbi during tny 
childhiKid; it was the only fun one could gi.'^ where I lived, 
so I saw a lot of KnLlywix)d films. They art^ a big, big influ- 
ence in my work, especially Alfred Hitchcock. I say espe- 
cially because although I like someone like John Ford vi^ry 
much, he is not that influeniia] to my work. I also like 
Vincente Minnelli very much and, well. I'm going ti> hirgel 
a lot of my favourite directors. That happ>ens alt the lime 
when they ask you your influences. And 1 toward Haw ks of 
Course, and you know in forinJdi'tt Ihmeuwk there is an 
hommage to Rawl Walsh. There is a reference to one of my 
ten top films, lAliiic Hit*!, because* the bt>y asks the wtirruin 
to come on "“top of the world." f paid honvmage to 
H^itt in my first film, Jj?s JS/ursJn»s. It was shol in 16 mm, 
with my molhiT as an actress. There is a scene in il where 
the characliT is watching a film on television., and it's the 


final scene of / foO where Jamt^ Cagm^- ^vays, "Lixik at 
me, Ma, top of the world." So in this film, I tritsd to pay ] 
hommage a s w^el I . ^ 

RfiBiN WtKii>: And lhat is a hint in the film, if orw picks up ’ 

on that, that the actress is his mt>ther. ^ 

Jaime: Yesf ^ 

tLiughter). ^ 

Rk uAPMi Lirpi’: Is buniiel a favourite directtir of yours as ^ 
welt, btn aust^ of I he n^ference to WlwsAnis hy ? ^ 

Florence: Is that Lilia Pradi>? * 

jAtMi: Yes. That is the poster they have in the rtxim. J think ^ 

that Bunuel is a big influence on most filmmakers of my ^ 

generation. I don't give preference to BunuePs films. There ^ 
are other filmmakers I pix^fcr to Bunuel, even thinigh I like J 
him very much but I try' to preserv'e myself from kH> great 
an influence There is a certain resemblance K4w‘et*n Maria ^ 

Koi<i and Lilia Prado, so in that simsi* I make reference to ^ 
Bunuel. ^ 

FioKENct] ?^he's mentioned in the first version, on video ^ 

ta^X', as well. ^ 

Everyone: Yes. . . ves. 
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Ropi\: I Ihinkn piTh.ip^. thM The Pflr^s/air Aicorditi^ 
fo Bt-rt-ffitf the film that mtiiil like Uunuel in 
cerUiin ways. VVuutJ yim dj;rtv? 

|AiMt: Well. II is ,iIm> likt' Sirk or Cukiir . l haven't 
inJt^tioni\l Cukor. 

Roms: Yes. 

Jaime; I .idmire Cukor's work very much, huE I 
think that alt thi^^ films I saw when I was a youn^ 
Iran or mayht' a child really p;ut det^p inside me 
and chanj;ft1 my way oi lixikinj^ at the worlds and 
that's more important — it made me wish to 
become a film dim-'tiir. I like to think of the audi- 
ence, to K" a narrator and to tr>' to lei I a story 
dearly^ as opptssed to copying the exiernal ihings 
like a shot or a movemenE tif the camera, hul st^mi^ 
thing mi^re profi^und. 

Rnpis: ft's intert^tirtg that alongside this fasdna- 
tkm w'iEh mainstream Ik^llyw txxl, your wtirk als4> 
has very strong tendencies towards the avant- 
fi;arde. It's very si,Of-refle\ive, for e'scample, in a w^ay 
in which Holtywuxi films almost never are. 
Richarei; .'\nd evpi^rimentah like the long takes in 
HtPAmiorfr. 

Roiex: The first Tarea is dipne in a single sh^Pt 
lasting almost sixty minutes. So there is another 
influence there as w'elk 

jAiMt: When 1 was a student kKpking at til ms 

or trying to make my ow^ri films in Ih mm, the 
btHun of Ehe Nouvellc Vague was gi>mg on and 
that was a big influence^ 

Rkkaro: Are then- any New* Wave dirtx'lors ViHi 
particularly resp^inded to like Cixlard or Truffaut 
or Rivdte? 

|AlMt; I liked Rivette very much. Ves, and also 
Truffaui. Rven if then,^ is n^P direct inrtutnice, I like 
the TrutlaiiK films very much and I share his admi- 
ration of t litchciKk. [ also like Chabrols films ver^^ 
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inuL'h and the Caidard film that was a big influence 
was of course, A fteuf lie Stmffk Ihen^ was the ptw- 
tibility of freedom toshixit films. One cinild take the camera 
In one's hands and walk dowm Ehe street Erying lo tell a 
fiiory^ and one need not bo ashanu'd if they wi.tl^ not ^XTtin 
technically. ?ki that gave me a great sense iif tfetx.Som 
Rich ARP; I was saying to Robin, after seeing fifTbuidm 
Hopprezctpri Ehat the w'hole long sec[uence on the nxiiflop 
betWL'en I he mother and the son rtmiind^xf me a little bil of 


of time. That i^ the ns me in the HtPPPizTf^prt films I ust* tht'se 
principles in another film I hat I sht^l last year which has nol 
yet been releastxi calksJ Aip Ex^h-cti'd Euanojfc'r, which jls*i 
stars Maria Rojo and a MeJsican actrt^ss and singer calk'd 
Lueia rinRi It is a script Arturo wTote and I directed 
RtPUJN: Oh yes, I w as going to ask about that. I knew you'd 
done lhal. 


If Cat (IMh*:!) where the characters pkiyed by lean 

lierre l-i^aud and JuliH fk^rtt> were phi^ti>graphed i>n a stu- 
dio set against a stark black background. In each film, tw'o 
people are talking Eep each EPther against this black back> 
grxpund The colours art^ stnmg just like Maria Kojti's orange 
dress and the kxik of fE^rhiEfifcw f iojiffioEPrA is very GtxJard- 
likc. of the pt^rud when he was using king takes with dia- 
logue against a minimal bsickgrou nd. 

Jaime; I don't remember having seen that film but this can 
take us to other things. The minimalism of this peritxi inter- 
ests me, trying lo make films EhaE are nut very expin.sive, 
with i>nly a few characters and most t:p| the time in only one 
location, one set with unity of space and, if possible, unity 


Jaisie: Ves. It's only two characters in ipnt^ hx'aiion, again 
Very n^inimai i have always bexm interested in w^orking 
w ith the actors and this w’ay I save lime which one can lt>se 
when imesho^Xsa film in a lol Eif placed. trans[xprting things 
and putting in and taking dow n lights usuaEly takes up half 
the time ftir shtx^ting so this way [ can w'ork more comfort’ 
ably with the aclEirs. 

Ki)hi\: Acting seems to be a greal prcxpccupation in the 
ffopnrut^'rii films, all three They secern very^ much concerned 
w'dh what isacimg and w ith w'haE is ni'pt acting. 
fAlME; Ves. 

R{>eun; 1 think borhdJen HimuTiork carries that furthest. This 
is the MVliofi where Maria Rojcp talks abisut her dead hus- 
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band and how sht went K> 'rNf Mijm- and saw him 
on the screen instead of John Waj^-^ne and I here is no sign 
that she's actings that the character is acting at all H seems 
to be absolutely directly fri>fn the person. And then a I the 
end she says "'Did you have the film in tbecanwra?'" 

^ Laughter). 

How do you see a moment like that? to w^hat extent was s-he 
acting? To what ex lent was she not acting? Of course, we 
kntiw it's alw .1 Maria RoK^ acting bt^cause w^e saw you direct ^ 
ing the film at the beginning w'hich gives it another perspire- 
live again. But she is acting somebody w'ho knows she is 
acting but perhaps stops acting and it becomes real. Is that 
w^hat happtms, then? 

JaiJUb: Yesi Even at the end of her monologue when the kid 
stands up and gties to kiss her^ there is a kn^k betw'een them 
and she asks, "‘Shall I go on?" and she retakes the acting of 
the part she has to do for the vidi^o her son ha.s written bul it 
is supposed that that moment was a real impirovis«ition and 
Sf^mcMhing ver\' intimate that she said to the camera and she 
know^s that ifsa ri:;'al carnera lakmg her and not the one that 
doesn't have film She is aware of that. 

Robin: Was the character improvising or was Maria 
impruivising? 

fa IMF; No. Ilie character w^as improvising because I w-rt^te 
that montiilogue for Maria Kogi word for w^ord but what is 
mosl important, is that 1 wrtite it especially for her^ not for 
the character but for Maria Ro|o because this film^ Fi’rhfJefcpi 
f fopFiiT^x^ric. was written e?ipiH.'ially for her. I've known her for 
maybe twelve years- We have made len films togrtber. This 
}s the lenth film we've made together. We are veiN' ckuse, I 
know her very well and she knows me quite w^ell so I hat 
album that she sc^ at the end of the film is her pt'eMmal 
album with the photos of her dead husbands the father of 
her only son who is tw^enty-une years of age. I w^rote that 
part especially for her and no other artist could have done 
this. 

FtOR£NCt: It's a very beautiful momeni at the end w^hen she's 
lirk>king at the pictures and she talks abt>ul pruning the t^t*t^ 
J^IMF-; Ves. 

RiCHAfiD: Jaime, at I he beginning of the film you iniriMiuce 
yourself as a director and you're on screen and you are 
beginning to direct, but then you don' I go back to I hat at the 
end- Why do you not go back and then tell us again that 
we've watched a mini e 7 Why do you leave us with the 
characters as opposed to returning to the movie- making 
device given ihal yt^u've made that elaht^rate intniduction? 
Robin: Yes. 1 also thwght that U w^iuld gi> out ai [he end 
again to you directing, 

J^iMb: Well, I decided to put that at the beginning because 
that would be a way of signing my film. 1 don't usually 
appear in my films- I decided to be in ihe beginning of the 
film and say, "Camera, and Action-" That's a way to "sign"' 
my film and alsti to show' that w'e are shooting that film 
because a film is a lie (, as the director, pretend that it is n-ai 
So, if I lie but I say that I am lying, I am telling the truth! I 
pretend lo go from fiction saying that there is a ficti^m lo 
ifHPse characters who are mi>st of the time on a set that w'as a 
set of a theatre stage- W‘e can see at the beginning of the film 
some of the theatre seals in the background and we see the 


lights sc^melimes and I pretend that what is happening there 
i.s not real only a presentation, bul as the film goes on, each 
lime it's nvLPre ckwe to reality. Svi, when she gties downstairs, 
at the film's conclusive, the final scenes have been shot in a 
real house with a kitchen and all the details thal are in a 
kitchen. I w'anted that very^ reahstic. 

FuirlncF:: It would have changed the lone so much. It's a 
very' pviwerful ending that you leave us w'lth. Had you gtme 
back tv> the framing device, you w^ould have undercut this 
very piiw-erful ending. 

jaiMt: 'Phe pRiblem is that if at the end I show^ alsti the cam- 
era v^r the crew’ or mysv'lf^ I am saying that all that I show 
w^as not real and I should like that to bv' rt^al- 
Ric HAROt Did the scene in the kitchen w'here the wind is 
blowing her hair actually happen in the hvuise or w'as it a 
set? ft's a verv striking moment when the wind blows back 
her hair. 

jAiMt!; That's the very ptomt that I was very inletested in 
because^ the whole film is a mix of reality and fantasy and 
how films could interact with reality. Ssi, that moment, in 
the kitchen, when the young man is leaving, is a very realis- 
tic moment because he's in the house, but the wind and the 
pvwition ^>f the aett^rs are exactly as the one w'here John 
Wavne finds Maurtvn O'Hara in the house in spnng time. I 
show'ed Ihe actors Ihe whole fjlm,Tli!^' Qmet Mcui, and that 
scene especially so that they could repeat it because the 
mvHher has such an ideal memi^ry of that film and the boy 
saw' that film when he w^as a child. Now the film cx^mes into 
n^ality and they are Jtshn Wayne and Maureen tXHara and 
rv'ally it"s like a miracle as Maria Rop loviks like Maureen 
O'l lara in that scene and we didn't do anything to create 
that. She just ItMsked like Mauretm O'Hara- Anv>lher very 
interts^ting thing ticcurred w'hen I decided to do this scene 
that way: I didn't dare tvi dress the young man as John 
Wayne because 1 said to myself, no young man at this time 
would w ear a cap and that overcoat svnf I put him in lh<.>se 
cliches. I'm pushing it! So, I askv^f the aett^r how' he wanted 
to be dressed and in his nnim he has a photo of Marlon 
Brando in The Witd One with his black lea I her jacket and he 
lold me that he w'anted to have this black leather jackel and 
I said okay- But then talking lo Maria Roje:! about her dead 
husband and her sc.m, she lold me that when her husband 
died she asked her young boy whal he w^anlvd from the 
ihings — a Vvilkswagen, st^me clothes — thal his father left 
and her svm chi we a cap and an vivercnal. And il is the cap 
and the overcviiit (hat w^e ust‘ in the film. I decided lo put it 
in the film because Maria Rojo's real wm Miw-d ihem fre- 
quently sv) Maria Rojo was very mv^ved lo see the actor 
dressed with the clothes of her sv^n that he inherited fn^rn 
her dead husband, Il was iirri|X^rtant to put a sense of reality 
into the film. They are enacting a scene fnmr a film Ihey 
k>ve. I asked production to use a big fan to have that wind 
in her hair, 

Richari>: It's a nice momenl- 

Robin: When you made Ihe first version tm vidw, did yv>u 
have any idea about the later ones? 
jAiMP: No, no idea- 

Robin: Because we were very struck when watching the 
first version again yesterday by the moment where the 
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^um^in lo m*in, "'Yivu shivuld du this with your 
holy mothor." 

(Liuji^htorl 

Ri>hi\: h W.1S cis if you knt«iv dlixvidy Sh,it llu" third x'orsion 
was j^uing to be atniut Ihtit. 

jAiMt: The pRKfs> has bt^ri very, very peculiar been use 
Hemra^jrJt the video wns shot with a video rtHiiwded on to n 
eassi^ue giving me thni pi>ssihility of shotHing w'iihout cuts 
tor olH- hi^ur and so I discovered the pttssibility doing the 
film. With most ot my tiSms, 1 never think first how I'm 
going to shoot it. [ think nlx>ut the story I'm going to telL 
and when I nm shoc'^ting, I w^ork with the actors first and 
then dt\ide what the ramera is gt>ing to do. If I can put the 
camera only in one place and niyt move it, 1 prefer that. If I 
need to move the camera, it's because the actors mtwe and I 
want to go with them. But in this case, for the first 
HeFFpc 7 f^?rlf, bv chance^ I pul the video camera on the fliH^r 
connected to the television and I saw this very peculiar 
pt>inl of view^— like a cat, seeing fhings from its eyes. 
Som«me in Guadalajara said that ffewrus^rit the film and 
vid^^> had an influence of Ozu the director because of the 


idea of a stationary camera. I made a joke as Ozu in Sp^mish 
s^>unds like 'ors4i' — bear. Sti, I said j^ikingly in an interview^ 
that there was not an influence of Ors(»/Qzu, but a tat. 
(Laughter). 

Rlt HARD: Was the vidw> totally MTipted or was sssme of tfuit 
improvssts.1 by the actors? 

lAlMli: it was all scripted. On the ivhole, I don't like 

improvisation — it could he superb but you don't have con- 
trol. Sc^metimes a superb si'ene is improvised but it takes tosj 
king lo get what yi>u ultimately wanl- 

Richard; Mow^ many times did you shoot the original 
video? Was it just imce? 

jAisit: lust once, yes. I wrote the scrtvnplay and asked my 
friends, the actors of the videts, who live in Cuadala^ra^ lo 
come to rehearsal in my apartment. So w^e met to rt^Kearse 
may hi' three weeks all night, five days pt^r week to refine 
this taps' and rehearse every^ mtw emenl- If w^as very impL>r- 
tanl because if they missed M^mething, for example, his shirt 
in a wTt>ng place could cover the lens, it can be fixed. So, 
everything was very rehearsed^ as in theatre, wv even ta|Hd 
the rehearsals. A I the end of the ni-hearsah, we had a rough 
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print in vidtu. Jhv d^iUi^s chanj^ed abruptly because? wt* 
slopped one day and began the ncxl with a differenl 
M!^uoiHV but that didn't matter. At the end of ihe rt^hearsaln 
the aetut^ kH>k I he videtw home with them and studii’d ihdr 
movements. When they ^ell sure, 1 asked them if they were 
ready for a final necufding and the actors said, "Okay, we 
are ready '' VVe did it only once and I was k>okmg an ihe 
television mtinitor during the recording. It was the first time 
in my life as a director lhal I could see the birth of my work 
immediately. So, I w^as watching them as the camera was 
recording them and even prepared for some misEake. I 
asked I hem if at ihe end of the videt> could we have a sec- 
tion specially where they can talk about the mistakes they 
made. Por the shooting of ihe vide^v for example, the 
W4.>man's sttvking has a ht»le and I saw i| im the monitor, t 
was scared if ii stayed that way thn>ugh the entire vldiHi 
and thert* would bi" nci reference made to it, it wouM bv a 
big mistake so during the filming 1 wrote a note sayings 
"Please make a reference the run in her s!i>cking." At the 
moment he walks oul of camera range, I gave the note to 
him, and thev improvised for the video. In the film v ersion 
wv have more contml btxMUsi.^ we have shorter takes, lit e, 
eight, ten minutes* so we can manage any misiakes ihat 
occurred. 

Flobemce: It struck me w^hen I was watching fi^rfifihfeia 
that on the one hand it feels very impn^^ ised but 
very choreographed at the same time. For example^ ihe 


dance scenes use very piecist^ movemenis and yet at times il 
felt very fkf die wing and improvist^. The film is a very 
interesting mix of this kind of improvisation and chi'nxxtgra- 
phy. h seemed almtisl like a musical. 
iScpund of wineglasses being refilled). 

JxiMi.i I hopi' thal w’as the impression. It's stylii^ed and I 
should like tiT think that is what happemed. There's a link 
that you missed because' after ihe HorFiti^jr*.- film I put it on 
the stage m Mexietp. I used Ihe sanu- lyix' of se*t on w hich I 
shiPt forhiiiiii'ti Ihwidixtrk It was a challenge lo do Ihmaivrk 
in the I beat re. P very body said it's not going to work — ^il's a 
ven- cine'matic slorv'. Hut I made a \ ery important change. If 
fkppfji'Xi’Eirjt w'as seen in the mo^ te theatrics in the classic 
ft^rmal, nind the film is seH in an intemor, as in ihe iheaEre, fixr 
the stage versitpn I had it set on a nx^f and the si/t' of ihe se4 
was in Cinemascope. U was elongated and people were 
'^'atid iin either side i.>f the sel St^ it made the stage produc- 
tion verv cinematic. It was also very^ interesting kir the audi- 
ence in Ihe theatre hecause of the use t^f vititx>s. VVe put 


three m<^nitors i^n t^nt' side of the audience and Ihfee on the | 
other side. The audience could ehix>S4.' to set' the action on ' 
the stage or on the monitors but the monitors showed the 
pxsint vieW' of ihe camera lhal the vsx>man put on the stage 
sii as a result, Ihe m<intik‘pgui"s of the characters art' different f 
in the stage version. Also, the theatre audience ctiuld view 
Ihe actors in cUrsi^up thanks to Ihe use of vidts>. This was a 
result of where the actress plan'd ihe cameras I wasn't try- 
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ing to bt- eKpcrimontjl. Thi' of the stage version 

am\d see whal was being Ulped and this gave me prepara- 
tion for the lilm. When I decided to make FarbiJdftf 
I chose especially to shoot in the theatre and it 
was useful because wv could rt»hearse the actors^ Maria Rojti 
and Esteban SobtTanes. There were many rehearsals in the 
theatre during the morning when they were porforming the 
stage versitm in the evenings„ We had a lot of time for 
rehearsals, and if something sfwms impnn^ised, it's because 
they are gturd actors, Everything was very co-ordinated 
|}v>ugK it kH^ket! like the very first time it was being done, 
RoaiN,' I think perhaps what is even more interesting than 
any of the three films individually the relationship 
betwrtm the thfw. Whal wtnild be ideal would K' to shins' 
the thrtv films one right after the othtT. 

Yes. 

Rdii\: Becaust^ ihe whole relationship is built on a system 
of likeness and difference. The fact that the thret' films art' 
9^1 alike in certain obvious w^ays forms a hackgn.rund to all 
the things that are so differtmt bt'tween them, f think the 
lone changes greatly- Tht* second is much funnier than the 
first and I he third is much sadder and more melancholy and 
dark fhan either of the other two. 

Jaime: S.ow they are going to do that. They are giving to 
show both Himmiorkii higether in Ihe Chicago film festival 
(IW2) and they may do this in Montreal in OctoK^. They 
want bo-th so they can show it together. 



Rot in: Thesea^nd and the third? 

Jaime: Ves, the secimd and the I bird. N'ot the video bul it 
amid be %'ery exciting to send the vidi.HJ alsu-. 

Richard: When did you make the decision to change it 
from the male character in the video to the female character 
who's doing the taping in ffomi-riorJl? How did that come 
aKmt that you changed the sex n>le? 

Jaime: That came from Howard Haw'ks .The film with 
Rumalind Russell, GiH Friday, f ie changed the roles of tfn* 
charactm from the stage version for ihe film, so I Xixtk tiu* 
idea from him. 

(Laughterl. 

Jaime: The idt^a came to me after I made the vidtxj for the 
film version of HomcwYtrJt. The actors were really happy 
because they read the scrtH.mplay and thev saw' ihe videf> 
and w'ere very sure what they w ere gt>ing to do. But Ihe 
moment I said, "'We are going to change; you are thi* one 
who sets up the camera and you're the one w^ht^ arrives,'' 
the change of the roles was a challenge to them and ver>' 
interesting. Mow wbim I made fftMnnivrJt I had to 

change il for other reasems, 

Fiorence: It moves from screw'ball eomt^Jy to high melo- 
drama. 

Jaimi.: That is a ver\' interesting expression^ ''high mekxJra- 
ma"; I like it sti much because I love melixJrama. 

Florence: So do we. W^hen I saw the third version, J wasn't 
waiting for a surprise ending. If really changes the way ymi 
see fhe film. If you don't expect the rw’ist of the earlier ver- 
sion, then yt^u think that there's S4>mething very sinisler 
going on because he's taping her and hasn't told her that 
he's taping her- 1 think it's quite different for your audience 
who will have seen fhe second HEJfPfcwvrfr and then see 
FitfbidJt'-rf Uvmeiivrk and perhaps exptN'l some fwisi or sur- 
prise at the end. It s a different exfH*rience if you hadn't 
seen the first lw<.>. 

Rk ilARm It's interesting, Florence and I w'ere talking about 
this when w'e watched the first xideti- There is a grow'ing 
sense of intimacy helwiH'n the viewer and Ihe characters. I 
mean, iE starts out w\\h the viewer being distanced from thi' 
characters, and this changes as thev start repealing them- 
selves in various ways. It's partly their faking t^ff their 
clothes but it is partly their saying various things abi^uE 
themselves and bix:oming intimately involved, and all the 
films you've been doing arc' about the question of intimacy. 
It's nc^t necessarily sexual, or purely sexual like taking off 
your liolhi.^ in front of the camera, but it has more* lo do 
with the mtslium of film w'hich can be intimate and records 
sLimetbing wry intimale because of the cltw+nips and direct 
coniaci but I was als^.> thinking, it's inleresting that in these 
films y<ni dim't sef up direct identification w'ith the charac- 
ters toprcxJuce intimacy. Was this your intention? 

Jaime: Yes, very much. Thai's why fiarhrii^cmi Intimacies 
could bt' included with tht*se films. Thev- are in front of the 
camera, not only taking off their ck^thes hui bting sincere 
W'iEh the camera 

Rons: In Fi*rbnhietr HonimorL, t don't know' bull think I hat 
there may K' many differtml wav's of undersianding what 
happens in the film because you're never quite ct^rtain 
what's acting and whal's not acting hut f take it that the 
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inlontion was ihe sex \or tbe wimid be ^mu- 

IWtsi cind ih.it It betoim-s re4il becjuw ot portly btizjuse oi 
the WAV the mother re^'edls herself to the Mifl through the 
monoliigue ooJ lio on. Is that how ys.*u see it? 
jAiMi: Yes! Abstilutfly. 

Roping Bui ot course vim carsY prove lh.it the se^c i.'^n't simu- 
latetl becniuse at the end you tmd out that they've bwn ,ict- 
ing. In the some way, everything in the tilm invites this 
spex^utation, is it teflh is it not? But ot coiJrseH you've told us 
at the K^ginning that nothing is reat because it's you dtriH:t- 
ing a movie. 
t Laughter). 

Well, there is stunelhing I could nes'er know and that 
is whether the actress and the actor may or may nt>l haxe 
made love. They will nei er say it to me 
Rnpi%: Oh really! That's true? You don't know'? 

(Laughtt^l 

I don't know. . . We prepared that lor a long time and 
it could be real knowing them. 


Richaho: It was interesting ihal in this last film, fiwbidihif 
you are more discriH^l about the nudity and sex. 
In the first two versionsn there's much more that is expHcrt 
w'hereas in this tme you kevp the camera on their faces dur^ 
tng the w hole sex act, Maria keeps on making reference 
to her txxjy and diets and Iwking giHxl and wondering i£ 
she is still attractive. What happtmed there? Was this KoK'^'s 
concern to have the camera remain on the actors^ faces? 
Jaimi;^ Well, I decided from the beginning that in this film I 
wanted to change and not to repc'at thmeiiork and I didn'l 
want to be compliant with the a ud Jena's or producers. Ai 
llomtwrk has been a big success, they could ask me to make 
S 4 imething very similar. And I prelend that the I bird version 
was very faithful to thmin\yrk but I w^anted to make it dif- 
ferent in tone — in "high-melo'^ and so I don't have them 
nude. Thert^ are no nudes in the film. 

Richard: This versiiin is very much nuirt* delicate and sets 
sitive to their feelings because w'hen you find out that they 
are mother and so-n, it bi'comes much more of a fragile sihi- 
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ation. It's mure apprupris^te I hat they durt't exptwt' I hem- 
selves tu!ly by bi-m^ nude. 

|aihi: In addiliiin tu Thi' Qui^rt jVLjm, I showed the actuni Lei> 
MtCarey s Ah Affair te Kemei'flKT, the Detn^rah KerryCary 
Grant til in r htsTause* I u'anted that lime ol drarniitic cumetly 
in l-i^rlHJih'H ki make it very different than the 

o( her ones. 

Rons: Ht>w was the film rneived when yuu saw' ik by the 
festival audience? 

Jaimf: Quite well! Thursday, i was ver>^ nervous but this 
imiminj;^ I w'a> mure relaxed so J Ihink I could watch mon,‘ 
the maetions of the audience. They wen^ exactly the imt's I 
wanted- They liki^d ihe film as a li^ht comedy and they 
Wert' laughing at the pt>ints that they should laugh, bul 
what was \ ery important was what was giving ttj happem 
when the tune suddenly changed to high melo. The rx'athtm 
nf the audience was perfect. 

Rons: Thai s g(.KHj. 1 w'as alraid that the viewers who had 
seen ihe second version might be dbappomied by this 


because they found the second version so hysiericalEy 
funny. We saw il last year ivilh a packed house— absolutely 
full, rbe resptinsi^ w“as amazing. They were laughing all Ihe 
wMy Ihrough and there was lots of applause al the end^ I 
think il almust got a slanding ovation. They were thrilled 
becaust' they found it w funny and I thought that simply 
Krause they wert'n't pnpand ft>r this, there might be a less 
ptisitive respssnst^ btrause they w-ere probably expecting, m 
the same way as your producers, more of the same thing 
and not this kind i>l dnirkening and d^epc'ning of the tone. 
|aimf: Well, that w-as the real challenge ftir me — to make 
this version and not be Lompiaisant w^ilh the audience. 
Romsj: Why didn^t f.a Tfirca (the second v'ersion of 
gel distrtbutiim? It could have run fora month 
Of more; I cannot set' why noKxJy bought it. If the audience 
kwed it, it could have bei'n a bi*\ office hit. 

JaiMt: Kimt^hing similar happened in the L'.S.A. bi'cause at 
some film festival it had bt'i'n a great success hut no one 
bought it. 

Robis: I don't understand it at all. 

Flohlnce: Chabrol is nt>t picked up for dislribtilion in 
1 oruntt^ either, so you're in giH>d company. 

Robis: ^es, but Chabrol dtiesn't get the fi-otous recepti<,>n 
that this film gi>t. The audierKre were ecstatic. Surely there 
must htive Kvii somebtidy there who noticed thal. Sometme 
could have made a small ti>iltinei>ut of |hat film. 
fMmi I know from (he preducer in the U.S.A. that tw-o or 
three distributi>rs were very inlert^ted m the film bul in the 
end they didn't buy il, and it seems ihaE in the U.S.A. lhert> 
was a pmblem with the st'X scene w'here the man was nude. 
They kdd me thai ihat was the problem and they didn't 
W'ant it. I don" I know^ it iTs different in Canada... 

RoBiSi: The myslery i^f the phallus has lo ht' prt'st'rved. V'ou 
ca nT show that the phallus is jusl a penis. It has to bv the 
timpife State Building or Ihe Eiffel Towner (or the C.N'. Towner). 
(I^aughlerl. 

RiCHAJtnz I was going lo ask you S4imethtng about Baffin 
/pifmiactc^. Perhaps I w'as estpecting the film's political state^ 
meni to bt' tmii^d with humour as in OuFia f ferfjiidaiind fier 
SiHi. w'hich brings in a kH ipf humour ti> make a pilitical 
statementr but il st'i.'ms to me thal in Hathroom /irfimiicics 
Ehere was this kind epI straining hetw-etm using this format of 
the mirror in the washroom and Ihe pishtical structure you 
were imposing im all tht'M' characters w'h^> were all in vari^ 
tius state's of dt'spt'ration or unhappinesis, but basically des- 
|,xralioni I guess. I found it kind of unrelieved. It's not that 
humour should be I here tiv relies'e il necessarily but I just 
found the film to be unrelenting and not quite satisfying. It 
seemtxi to bear down on these' pL\>ple w ho w ere unhap- 
py and who had so litlle opportunity to move ahead. It 
broke very much w ith w hat yipu've been dsiing noW' in Siirm- 
w ays like the f kwrooprJt films and it's a step in a very dif fer- 
en| direction and I was wondering how' you ft^el aixmt 
ftiltfinxjw fipfiMifish's. Dt^ yi>u Consider il a successful film? 
Ehd you like that film? 

Jaimf;: I had very' much that feeling and I can say in ^^e^ico 
the film critics prcTerred Ihat film lo Ihyuiniork. 

Rons: I can understand that. It's mo^re "si.Ti^iUs." 

jAiMfc: The succi“ss with the audience c^^uld hav'e bex'n htTter 
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bul it's also iruL^ that JnJ/Fiirfr ihi rtfsptihd?p to A mtKKJ 

in siKiely^ Ehe yi^ar it has been shciwn. U wa^ a 

tnument of geiter^l sadness and dcspefatinn especially that 
year. 

FLuRtNCt:: So the audience identified with that. 
jAiMt: Ves. 

Rich ARP: My other qye^tiEpn regards the husband and wife 
and their unhappy and iineaNy relationship. She has accepted 
the system and she works with the system and he's half* 
hearted I V r^^bel ling against biding there. The wife is the crucial 
ctuiraiLier in the film, isn'l she? She's tln^ sun-ieor in ihe film. 
She sustains this whole thing. She's like LX^ha Herlinda in a 
way. It's as if you have to di> these things and this is the w^ay 
it works and this is the way ihings are and she accepts it and 
makes do. 

Robin: A kind of dark mirror image of Doi^a f lerlinda- 
RiiniARi>t She knows what lo do and does it to keep on going, 
surviving and maintaining respetlabilily and she's alw^ays 
makrng herself up and getting ready to go to work and ki^ps 
going on. IX^ha Herlinda's a wonderful character... I watched 
the film again last night and I like that film very much: all 
three characters are wonderful crt^alions. You're S4Jgix>d w^ith 
actors. 

; Flore Nct: I have a question about Dona Herlinda. I had a 

j conversation with Ktibin aKiui this. Tni a mother of two sons, 

[ and I said to Robin I hope I'm as accommi^ating with my 

i sons as IX^ha Herlinda but then t thought maybe it's an issue 

J of contn^l as well. I meanr is this a qui^lu>n of acd^mrrvoda' 

I lion or is it a qui^tion of keeping things under her ci>nlrt>l? 

[ IX>fia Herlinda remains on top of her world. 

( Robin: Just how benign is she? 

I Flore NC b; Yes, how^ accommodating is she? How much d^ies 

she want ht^r children close to her or jusl how much does she 
want to krop on top of all this? How do you perceive this 
character? 

jAiMt: Well, I don't Ihink that Ek>i\a Herlinda is a very posi- 
tive character. She"s very sinister, tot^ because otherwise she 
wouldn't have asikiHJ her son to marry that wEiman. She helps 
her son to bt‘ happy as a gay man. ^e's very sinister. Sink's 
continuing things ihe w^ay she wants but she's not giving 
them freedom. 

Florence: Exactly. 

Rubin: At least she chouses a w^oman who knowsi w^hat's 
going on. 

(Laughteik 

Richarl): Watching it last night, I thought that her maniptda- 
tion is very much there. She wants to keep it within 
respectable limits. It's interesting that the film is also about 
human relations in the sense of needing pimple. Everyone 
needs s^lmL^XKly- She needs to have her sim there but she's 
also accommL>dattng to this young man whom she brings 
into Ihe house and tnt^als kindly, taking him to the movies, 
etc. it's not simply for the son. She wants to keep him there 
betause sIh‘ likes him, tot^. So, she seems to be open. She's 
not quite monstrous because^ she's kmely, and as she says, 
"You know what it means when yiH4r husband dies and ytHi 
have nobtHJy." She does want people around and the film is 
generous to everybt^y in a certain way. Nebody is exactly 
monstrous. 


Jaimei "F. very one has their reasims." 

Flohenci: It is very much like Reniwr. 

Richari>: Maybe he should say "No"" but he can't. As you 
said, "Eveiyone has I heir reasims/' 

Fi.orencIl: There's that nice scene w^here he's crying in 
rvsptmse to the song biding pi^rtormed and IXuna Herlinda 
passes him a Klwnex and they cry together. 

Rubin: You could have made a Chabrol- like bourgeois 
tragedy w'here Dona Herlinda manipulates her son into a 
loveless marriage to a woman wht> does rwil know w^hat the 
situation is, and it could have been an allernalive version. But 
the fact that you kit>k the Kentnr path instead of the Chabltd 
path is inten'^ting. 

LEoruLDO CHALiOYA <|aivie's TiANSi AT«Rh I think one of the 
sinister a.spects of Dt^Oa Fieri inda is thaf part of w'hy she 
this is to cimtni] her own siKial image m her bourgeois group 
and the image oi her si>n, and that"s not a very noble riKitiva- 
lion. 

Elurexcl: II's a cLa.ss issue as w^ell. 

Jaime: She's a nice character but some ihings she does are not 
fine, hut it's bi<autiful lo have thtw*^ kinds of contradictions m 
Ihe characters. 

Ruiin: I think she's doing her best within thal particular cul- 
ture, within the s^K'ia] milieu that you depict. She's doing the 
most dL*cent thing she can, Can you really ask for more than 
ihal? 

Richaro: I like the tine when she says, "Can we baptize the 
baby w'lth tequila?" She has a ^enseof humour. 

Rfi-BiN: I wanted to ask you, given all IhL^se^ variants in the 
three films, did you ever ajnsider a ftnirth %'ersion 

w^hich would give you a whsile differeni dynamics again, 
with iw^o men? 

Jaime: Oh, of umrse, faiherand son. 

RoflEN: I was thinking of a casual pick-up four years ago. 
Florence: And the revelation is that they're father and son. 
Jaimes I propt^sed all those ideas lo the prtiducer when w'e 
w^ere giving to do iJi die fiist film; he Siild N'O, XO^ NO, 
lha 's impossible. We could be censOFisi. It's too audacious. 
Lillie by lillle I gol to do w'hat I wanhxJ because I propostxJ 
ihey be mother and son, and initially they said no and now 
w^e've done the film, I don' I plan todEvanother vmion. 
Florence: Put it to rest, right? 

Jaime: Thi^si' ideas could be done in samie other films. 
Richard: What was the film you and Arturo have done 
logether in terms of those connevtions? 

Jaime: Oh, it was a lol of connections wnlh tht'se films. \Vs 
alsL> a skirv' of twii characters and it takes place only in one 
set and mtwt of all, it's very imptiriant bixau.se it's a relation- 
ship betw^een two w'omen. One, a mature very famous 


acln?sSr and a ytmng woman who enters her mansion work- 
ing as a maid- But the y^fung woman insists that she be 
heard. The actre?cs went away w^hen ^he w^as ytning^ leaving i 

ihe father and their little child abandonLd, and now^ the girl J 

has grow'n up, seen the films, ht^ard the stmg (the actress is a i 

singer) and the fa I her used lo luve the whole house covead J 

wilh photos and posters of the actress So this ytHing wx^man 3 

has now ctime to see her telling her, "“I'm your daughter.'' * 

The aclrtss denies that bul iPs very ambiguous. We don't i 

really know if they're mother and daughler, bul what is very > 
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tii'ar xhM ihc yuun^ vmnikin hi.T noi tmly ^ muther 

bul wt>in<in, 

Riciiarp: Htsw did you come to this plol, Arluni? 

Aril HO TRLA\^LA rLi> m jAiMt: The origihdt idesi wa^ to 
re\'iew the Me^cican myth tit (arnt^u^i .iclrt'sses (h;it pt>rtr.iy j 
celi^lii im^ige thM hjis nothing to do with iheir own Mesiic^in 
rei^lity — k>r insLinct\ Muina Feli^. The young girl 
I he a^aliiy ot petvpie w'ho live humhly wiih a ciitical linancial 
situation. Anyone who hve> thnlt kind of nealilyp tYvds frt>m 
mylh^ and that'ji where she falLs in love. If she w as a mother- 
tests daughter, the father could have made her belit'^'ethat the 
great nrk>vie star her mother. And she may Iwve bwn her 
mtrther tHs:aust^ when the two mivt, there are a hit of coinci- 
dena*s. 

Flore\€E: In a lot ol your films, ytni demystify this idea of 
woman and what women should Iwk like in our culture. 
Many of the films Tve st^n lalk about the tmdy bt^ing not per- 
fect and then I here's that extraordinary revelatory moment in 
Tnrhiihfcpi FferfnnivrJt where she takes off her wig. There is a 
striking conlrast belwi’i.m w hat this ideal is in vnir culture and 
wha! it is in rx^ality and the kind of reality wt^men live with. 
iFs a very interesting thematic that runs through a number of 
your films. II sounds as if the diHcvi.ssiEin of myth and ideal 
womc^n may conn^ up again. 

|aihi;] C>ne of my films is calk^J Occf^ifiiir It's a 

Constant in my wwk. 

RoiiSi: ! tried todeseriKMhat film to llorenct'. 

LECjporno: (referring to the theme of incest in Forfih/deri 
hf<»nrct4KvU The only film about happily consummaled incesi 
I can recall is Fc Souffle au Co^wr (Murmur of ffte ffciir f ji by 
LouLs Malle. 1st ha I iincM^f vour influences? 

Jaimes Su, I saw thai film some years ago (and fji Luna by 
Bertolucci), bul I didn't think of those films when I dci'id^xJ 
to make my film. When the screenplay w'as ready, we tried to 
find videi>s of iht>se films but couldn't. But 1 like btHh of 
them, even the Bertolucci film is a very gvxid film. What is 
intert'sling about Fertirddivi H^^mA^mrJL is thal the ct^nflict is 
only incest but the taping of incest bt^causi^ the mother 
dix'sn t regret what happt tied. 

RiciiARm That's interesting^ isn't il? 

Robi\: She dtH'snT ftvl guiliy bm she ha.s dt-stroyxd (he tapv. 
fAihtbj Yes, thai's an act of ctms4»rship. That's what the film 
means- 

Leopolejo^ That's a connection with LXina Herlinda: she 
doesn't mind what's gv>ing on in hi^r lu^me as long as it hK»ks 

giHid. 

Rich ARP] ] siw !?/ripuTtvfci"tf and Vv SuppirncT of Mpss Fopht's 
back to back and they seem to very similar films. For 
example. In btvth films the water rushing in at (he end. L>id 
you sex' the cv^nnections bt^tw^etm the tw'ti when you w'ere 
making I he latter tilm? "^Vere you awMre of the siniilanties in 
their content? 

jAiMt: In theshEirl stor\' which C^arda Mart]Ue/ wrote, there 
is no underwater set^ne a I the end. That was a suggestion of 
mine, to put them in that way. 

Richard^ They are very complemenEary films. I fvi-ond 
ShiiruTtrkcd ii> hi' more emiitiipnally b^gaging. Tlic Summer 
.Mi.s.s f-'orbe^ is a very disturbing film but I couldn't feel very 
much tor tht^ character w'hereas I could feel quite a bit fiir the 


character in It was a quite ptpw erfiil movie. 

Jaimt; The problem with Tlrr Surntner of Miss fortvs is that it 
was not my own scret^nplay. I had a shiirl story Ii> rtspiH’l 
and I am very respectful for Either authors so I fell con- 
slraincsi. 

Fiorimcf; IIoW' did you like w'orking wilh Hanna 
Svhygulla? 

Jaivie: At the K^gmmng, it was respsi'clful bul difficult. At the 
middle, it was quite terrible bi.x.'ause of her ear problem: she 
didiiT want to do the underwater scene. She askisJ me to 
change the ending and 1 said, "That's impiissible, Fianna. 
The entire film is made for thal scene a I the end. llS impxissi- 
ble tEi change it. " So we shot the film on land but had to stop 
the shvixiting K^cause she didn't want to do the final scene. 
She went to Paris to do other work and then she came back. 
She said it w'as O.K. and she decided she would do it. 'We 
have to push her, but finally the n^lationship became better 
bex^aUM' she saw sxime rushes and liked what she saw^ She^s 
Very protessitmal and a very^ good actress and in that way I 
was very happy because I think she's quite w^onderful. 
RiLiiAKn] Ves, she's verx' good in the film. 

Florenc t: Art^ you thinking uf doing MaJi^me Pujifry? 
f APXIE: Oh, I'd love to. 

RoBiNt You mentioned two proh?cts before: one was The 
Asjvtpi of Henry laim^ with the papers bect^ming 

films and Maria Felix in it, and the other was another film 
versiiin of jMiiifa^rrc Bxnvirv transposed tti mEidern day Mexico. 
What's h.ipptmi'd to thi>se? I want to see them We'd love to 
sex' them. I sjH'nt the last four years hmging to see them 
Jaime: The prtpblem w'ith I he Madfliirjc Bepi:«p^ project is that 
it's a %'ery^ expensive film. Theiv are a loi of characters and a 
lot of lEKations sei 1 can never get the money. 

Robin] You have Renoir^ Minnelli, and Chabrol. Have you 
seen the Chabrol? 

(aime: Yes, I didn't like it very' much. 

Florenc e: J like the actors. 

jAlMi: Ab^put The Ai^f^H-rii Pd|A'rs. I hope* I can raise the money. 
Robin: Is Maria Felix still there? 

Jaime: Yes. They are making right now an homrruige to hi*r 
bxH.aose it's K-en fifty years since she shot her first film. 
FlORiNCE: It yi>u have a star like Mana Rofi\ who agrcNS^ to 
be in your films, could you then say I have a star and fund- 
raLse based on that? 

Jaime: Thai helps a lot because now she's a very pv^pular 
actress She's always been a great actress, but ntjw after 
f\iipziitpi and Homeitwk, she's a popular tine. Audiences are 
now fans tvf Mana Roto so I hat hel^^a lot. 

Rit HARO: Veiu arc miert-sti.Hj in gay them^Mics but your films 
arenT n^lricItM to gay tht^mes. Do you ever find ytiurself 
thinking "I should do a gay film'' just txN'ausx' you're gay? 
Heiw do you fL^’-l aboul that iir how do you judge yoxir tilms 
and VEPUr H ork in relation to your idenlity as a perstvn? 
ytJU feci a commitment to do a certain amciunt of work that 
is gay t>hentatt‘d? 

I AIM I: I never plan my films in thal way It's only most of the 
time a nect^sily of lei ling a story, 

We ihiink the FVs/ptwf of fostn*ais for mokio^ ihh 
^syps.'iifpfc. 
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Why We Should (Still) 
Take Hitchcock Seriously 



h M ^ tj fi j n W o n d 


Hitrhtock and tK# 
from ttop«. From Lj Firloy 
Oran^ar^ Edilti E^anioo, Doyglai 
pick, Pull, ConilAoe* CoNi#r. 
SirCvdriC Hirdw^icko, Joior^ 
Chandlofj Jimoi Stowirt ifid 
Alfrad HrtcKcoch 


Tht^ thinj;^. tddtHn aw I imdorsund it: 

I. \'ot nnly our civ Hi motion, hut the pSilPvt SHi under 

Khrvcit (^li>hiil ^A'jrmin^, the depletion ot the iw«>ne t^yerr the 
'gri*ef»hi>UM' ef k\’t . . ->. Wilhin, ptTh.ip?^ l1 eenlury, perhaps A 
detMde Se^timateh v^ry), ouf planet, or •^uh^tdntint pjrth of 
it, m.iy hiive btwme uninhiihitiible: cancer will bo ctimmnn’ 
or lhan theconimon cotd. 

2 The!^^ txmditions have K'on ^lintly prsiduciHJ by capital- 
ism (|;reedH compt'tition, p^^wer) and patriarchy (socially 
civnsiructed masculinitVd the 'dominatio-n syndnime/ ihe 
'rajH'" of nalurt\ habitually conceived of as 'feminine'). The 
other culprit U sort of complementarv' itiemy tocapiiali.'im), 
Stalinist and pi>st-Stalinist CommunisirtH has now capitulat- 
ed ti> capitalism, apparently sweeping aside I he optiiin nf a 
re-tbou^ht Marxism, 'Socialism with a human face' ai 
CporhacheT.' put it 

The dominant respiinst^ to the signs i>f imminent cata- 
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I clysin hjs been, pt^rverst'ly, a massive swing ki Ihe KighL a 
I nostalj^ie yearning lt»r the re*stt»rfliiiin of what are called 'ihe 
I potKl old valuta' or M>metimes ‘family values/ essentially 
I ihe valuer of capitalism and patriarchy — in other words, the 
I values that have brought us to this worM.--lhan-crisis. 

I 4. The corLsequencf ol^ this can only be the escalation of the 
I pnigress toward ultimate disaster, via ne\s^ forms ot Fascism 
I spn^ading all o%'er the VVesI Uhey are gaining ci>nsiderable 
I popularity, and iriusi bi^ stvn as the K>gical outcome of capi- 
I talism/masculinism). Side effects will be the persecution of 
I racial minorities, gays and lesbians; the erosion of human 
I rights and especially the rights of women; ihe increase in 
I the already enormous gull betwi^'n rich and ptxjr; and the 
I increase i n u nemploy men I , desti tu lion, and homelessness. 

I These all seem tc^ me truisms. They would ntn be worth 
I reiterating if there was evidence I hat more lhan a small 
I minimi were paying any n'al hetNd to them, 

I In 19^5 ] OFtNEP the original f/dcActscA's rifms with the 
I question, 'Why should we take Hiichci>ck seriously?' 
I Today, the question should p%Thaps be, 'Why should we 
I take flwyfAifijf seriously, e>(Cepl the pt^ssibility of direct, and 
I revolutionaryj political action?' From a certain poini ot 
I view, not only bourgeois jou malum buE even Ehe mt>st seri- 
I OU5 critical, theiiretical, ai.'Sthetic pursuits appt^ar Eoday 
I IrrelevanE, irrespi>nsible and frivolous. But there remains 
I the disturbing question: What exactly can one do? I^el me 
I speak for myself. In my sixties*, after a lifelime s training in 
I the diseiplines of art and crilicisnir whaE are my options, 
I faced wiih Ihe strong pHissibility that nof only our civilt/^' 

I lion (and with il the complex artistic tradition ( have 
I attempted to serve), bui life on this planet, may no! survive 
I another century'? Become a terrorist? I feel enormous sym- 
I pathy for lerrorists: not ftar their actitms, which are invari- 
ably counter-productive, but for Ihe desperation that drives 
them to those actii^nsi. Mv of helplessness and redun- 
dancy i-s at timrt overwhelming, and I imagine w'hen I say 
this I spvsik for many — perhaps mosi — intellectuals lixlay. 
All the power — including the pirwer of the media— -seems to 
be in the hands of the di^i rovers: the capitalists, the rich, 
and their minions, the pt^liticians, without ideals or vision, 
tht‘ ignominious minority w'ho apparently care ni>Ehing lor 
the future provided they and their cronies can lay their 
filthy corrupt hands on as much material gain as pKtssible 
within I heir lifetimes. 

If one is to go on writing — and living — and retain one's 
self-TcspecI, howev^er, one has lo feel that one is a^ntribut- 
ing, in however small and marginal a way, to the only aim 
lhal is still w'orth pursuing: the development of a simng and 
unihed Left, in w'hich lies our only hope. In the supermiarket 
sequence-shot near the end of Toiif Ud Hiot (w^Kich has kwt 
nothing of its relevance in the tW'cnty years since it w'as 
made), Jane Fonda rt^aches Ihe conclusion of the film's tra* 
jeclory: 'Change every'thing. But how'?" answer (if my 
French serves me, rather than the egregious subtitles) is 'Par 
tous les bviuts,' w'hich I translate as 'Through every' end/ or^ 
mort' idiomatically. By every' means ptxisible.' The film is 
concerned, precisely^ with the mlc of the intellectual within 
a revolutionary context. We do not at the iTKiment live w ilh- 


in one, hul it siH'ms valid to extend this to a context within 
which rC'Volutiim is clearly ^ecessa^y^ 

The Iragedy of the modern Left (if it can still bc' said 
effectively to exisi— I think it can, hut scattered) is precisely 
its disunity. All the compements are there: the women's 
movement, the anti- racist movement, the gay/ lesbian 
movement, environmentalism... And beyond them ihe 
great masses of the disaffected and disenfrarLchised — the 
unemployed, the hi>melcss, the millions existing below' the 
poverty level, the millions of young pt?ople whose alien- 
ation can at present express itself only in violence and nega- 
tion, One has at times the feeling that everything is in place, 
awaiting only a fiKUS, a unifying core. Meanwhile, each 
nuivement maintains its own agenda, and tends to cling to 
the illusion I hat the agenda can be realii^ed withwt chang- 
ing eivrythin^. The necessity is the rx^ali/aliorL that the i^vi- 
tnis differenci^ art' c\>mp3etely Iranscended by the ammon 
ba.'iic aims: ihe rsverthnne of capitalism and patnarchy. The 
only valid fund ion remaining tixlay for ihe iniellectual is to 
w'ork tow'ard the strengthening of the Left and the develop- 
ment of con.sciousnes.s, on whatever level, in w hatever field, 
s/he is qualified to <.>pc^rate, w'hile maintaining a sense of 
trstality, of the links Efkit could make these disparate sirug^ 
gles one struggle. My own expt^rtise, such as it is, lies in 
film, espe^ciatly Holiyw'tXHi film: a privileged site, if one 
carxs to consider it in that w'ay, for the examination of all 
issues of sexual pc^litics, queslictns i>f gender and sexuality, 
the analysis of patriarchy and ^mascu Unity. ^ And within that 
privileged site, KilchctK'k's films txcupy a unique ptwition: 
ni> where elst' in commercial cinema are the mechanism;^ of 
'masculinity,' the drive for p’ower and domination, the 
repression of the feminine,' dramatized and exposed with 
incomparable thoroughness and complexity. They are a 
miciwosm in which the ills i>f an entire culture can be anal- 
ysed and underskKxJ. 

Crucial here (and this is w^heru my own work on 
lIltchciK'k allii-s itwif with I hat of Tania MtxJleski, to which 
I shall return) is Hitchcock's relation ki Ihe 'feminine': the 
very strong tendency (strongest in the finest, most fully 
achieved,^ most intensely feUr the films: JVtFterioHs, 
Altinne...) to Identify with the w'oman's position, and the 
simultancx>us drt^ad (inculcated in the male fnim infancy) of 
exptwing to view and having to acknow^ledge his own femi- 
ninity. VV'hat is dramaliztxJ in these' films, and pushed rigor- 
ously to the pi>int where it is laid bare for analysis, is essen- 
tially the source of violence against women in our cullurt'. 
They are not, of course^ feminist' mm ies in any sense of 
that term that vviiuld have general acceptance, but Ihey 
seem to me of far gtealer wsc to feminism than many ^pxiliti- 
cally ct^irect' w'orks. tl assume here w'hat p^^rhaps can no 
longer be assumed, that the immense' importance of femi- 
nism is generally recognized. I take it as axiomatic that, 
w'bile feminism altme cannot save the world, the world can- 
not be sa\'ed w'lthiiut it.) I have analysed at M>me length (in 
iiflckiiKk'f flints Revisited} the principle of dual idenfifica- 
tion that op^-raies consistently in I litchcock's greatest w'ork: 
the superficial identification w'lth the male pt^^sition (the 
'male ga/e' made fami>us by l^ura Mulvev), the disturbing 
tension genera led by the far deeper and stronger identifica- 
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lion uith \hv wiirtWin'h posincm; with Iht^ nr^uh 
lh-i[ ihi- of tht' vit'wvr is mmed biick upum 
the mjlcn And Lipt>n thv rt«Ms of tho domination 
drivo in (undainontal fuars alKiut gender and 
sexuality. Ultimately; what is expt^sed is the 
patholiigical nature ol siK’ially eonstructevl mas- 
culinity, when pu^hixl k> itsi li*gical conclusion. 
It i^ bv no means fartctched to relate w^hat 
James Stewart Jties ti> Kim Xtwak m Vivijye to 
w-hat our masciilinist husi ness men, ind list rial - 
istSr scientLsis and politicians are doing to the 
environment and ihe culture 


Till HJLiH RtciNT KJOHLS on ULtchccick lisled 
below* do nothing to met^t thi' kind of challenge 
I hope I ha^e defined; though not w'ithout ils 
incidental pleasures and illuminations, the 
W4iH.‘k I devoted to reading them seems to me 
largely wasted. Taken ti’Hgether, they can per- 
haps bt^ read as evidence of the abdication of 
the contemporary intellectual from siKia I /polit- 
ical responsibility. 

As my concern here is with the different 
WAVS in w=‘hich what one might call "the 
Hitchcock problemiatk' is currently formulatiHl 
and discussed, I shall begin by clearing the 
ground a littlor two of the boi^ks K'ing irrele- 
vant to such a concern. First, VI r. Finlet^s. I can- 
not sec why^ today, anyi>ne w^ould wish (a) to 
write this biKik, (bl to publish it, or (c) to read it. 
Finler begins his introduction: 


HiKheodi dirtetin^i in FarrwPj^ Plol. 

which anyone sefiimsiy interested in tlitchcctck will already 


Alfrtd Hitchcock, the 'master of suspmse/ is 
one of the most remafkable figures in the 
history of the cinema. He became closely 
identified w ith the thriller or suspmse movie 
relatively early in his caretT, w^hen such pic- 
tures were generally kn^ked dtmn on by more serious 
film-makers and moviegoers. tiltchciKk was quick to 
recognize and explotl I he serious possibilities of the 
genre. His best pictures work on many lev els; tec hnically 
pkishevi, iviih gripping and susp-nseful plots, ivitty dia- 
logue and otten leaturing top stars, they have an imme- 
diate app'al for audiences. He used the pipular thriller 
format as a means of probing deep into the fears, foibles 
and neuroses oi mi>dem man. His films are full of sur- 
prises 

Were that the t>egmning of a student i^ssay 1 wxmEd knoiv a I 
once that it wimld contain no surprises whatever, t laving 
i^tablished at the olUsi't this level of banality, F'lnler tena- 
ciously sustains it to the end: he i-s nothing if nol consistent. 
Although he informs us near the N^inning that he regards 
himself as '...a film historian, rather than a critic""' land no 
one is likely to aceusc* him of being the latterk he o^ffers 
value judgements on practically every page, in Ihe lorm 
generally' of the most conventional and trite 'recen-ed opin- 
ions.' As for the history, it is simply a matter ckI regurgitat- 
ing the kind of career outline and prixJuction details with 


h' familiar, and w hich are in any case readily available. 

1 \ iew- Donald Spiti/s boiik far more sympathetically. 
ttis lo\e for the films is communicati*d on every page, his 
enthusiasm is intectious, his perceptions generally fresh. 
VVhetever one opms the Nw^k, ime ci^mes tm an interesting 
observation that ihmw's light on some detail in this or that 
film. But this delinks its limitations as well as its quality: one 
can open it anywhert% read a paragraph or two, pul it aside, 
opm it later somewhere else. Spuo's method is simply to 
take us thrimgh all fifty-two films rather in the rruinner of a 
tour guide in an art gallery, pausing to punt nut individual 
beauties, bits of technique, Hitchcock 'touches.' There is lit- 
tle sc^nsi' of an ongoing, developing argumeni, and no criti- 
cal methodology bt^yond what this description suggests. 
Since its iTriginal American publication in it has 

always scvmed to me an ideal ctuffcv-table btnik for one's 
guests to bri>w'sc^ through whlh pleasure. But fifteen years 
hay e passcvl siniv then (althti-ugh 'revised and updates^,' its 
nu-lhiHi and nature^ remain unchanged!, and even in 1976 it 
was scarcely in the critical vanguard, untouched by any of 
the rruijiJr deve3t>pments in tilm thi'iiry' since the sixties: iht.^ 
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jntnxJuchon of concepts of M?miohcs, feminism . „ 

(Though It is, I suppiiseH one thing for Spoto lo be 
untouched by feminiMTi in quite another for Rnler, in 
19M2, still to be able to refer to the Kim Novak chamcler in 
as a 'girl.' How can such ignorance be sustained I 
im glad to have the biH^k available because it has a function 
(an intelligent, lively bkK*k for the casual reader), tht^ugh it is 
not one that significantly to the contemfu^rary' cur- 

rents of crilical Ihet^ry, neither developing nor challenging 
them. 

Of considerable interest, however^ is the relationship of 
this tKHik to bpoto's later biiigraphv, f^e HuHt S;*/r of Gr;rjH 5 . 
I suppose it is ptrssible that they were planned as comple- 
ments (HitchciKkp the artist who coutd do no wrong; 
HitchoK’k, the man who could do i\i> right), but I doubt it. It 
seems more probable that Spt>tiii discovered, in I he course^ of 
his researches and U-t his horror, that his idol had been 
guilty tif sisme pretty nasty behaviour in h|s pht^rsonal life, 
and, alter the work of idolatry was completed and pul 
asiJe^ I he hi>m>r look over. The material that he unearl hi^ 
is fascinating, and olten richly suggestive (although its 
"truth' has bi'en challenged by, among others, Tatricia 
Hitchcock herselK who— according to Robert Kapsis— 
unambiguously rcpudiati^ the story^ of the cruel practical 
ioke of which she vvas the alleged \ ictim): I made extensive 
use of it in the chapter on The Murderous Gays' in 
HitchtiKk i i'jims Rniisjhvf, though for purposes and a>nclu- 
sions very diftefent from SfKilo's. There, 1 suggi»sted that, if 
you put the two books tt>gelher, you could retitle I he resull 
'Fri^m Reverence to Rapev' Wli*it is striking abt^ui the later 
btxik 15 how all the g<.jnxl Ihings that have bevn siiid atKmt 
Hitchavk the pt^m are swiftly gltissisj over. The main ie\t 
of Ti^re yf /l/brif HifchLcvA' ends with a series of bnef trib- 
utes from the pei^ple who W'orktsi w^ilh him on farruh Pht, 
including s^>nie w^omen he did net sexually harass (e.g., 
Karen black: 'He's a great man. He has ebullience of spirit, 
lightness of heart, charm. Teople feel different around 
him.'). None of this is pt^rmitted expression in T)a' i\trk Stdi' 
of Ceiihis. 

And so tHt stiucius stuit. The htn^k by Kapsis and (he one 
edited by Slavoj Lizek conveniently reprt^ent twti vi the 
most influential approaches lo Hitchewk, and to film in 
general, of the past few decades; the srHiological and the 
semiivtic ri^spectively The former appnrach has btvn consid- 
erably overshadowed by the latter, but it has none the less 
clung on tenaciously, and must be reckoned with. It has 
often introduced a welcome, if dubious, simulacrum of 
down-t<,>-earth reality into a film culture w^hose dominant 
discourses seemed to be emanating tmm the planet Mars, if 
riot Pluki; though perha|.^ only from Trance,^ which oRen 
seems, to ihi>se reared w^ithin an Anglo-^xon tradition, 
equally dislant. 

The Lizek anthoh^gy (though it is never as silly as its 
title) offers thisrough confirmation of what { see as the 
tragedy of the semiotics miwemenl tdealt with at some 
length in the introductii>n to Hih frrwt s Tifins Rm^iUd}. 
Through its liaisiin (notably developed in !?t:rfew) with 
Althusserian Marxism, it intnoduced into critical theorv the 


Concept of idtHdijgy, ihert'by pt^tentially transforming and 
redeeming a inow, in ihc context of the current crisis of our 
civilization) largely useless and irrelevant activity. It then 
prtKcx'dv'd to withdraw frtim any pravlical social/ political 
engagement by waiting itseR in bc^hind fortifications of 
impenelrable jargon, employed as a means of rendering 
radical and expUisive ideas about the cull urt' so obscure that 
only a lew can grasp their imparl— the 'few' being, in effect, 
other academics, w^ho don;t matter any more. It thereby 
rapidly lransformi.d itself into an exclusive, ^Hlist club. Its 
follow'ers can, of course, protest that no one is disbarred 
frcim membe^rship. but, al the same time^ the conditions far 
membership were made so formidable that most pet^ple 
turned aside at the gate. First, you had to accept the Ian- 
guagi^ and master a numbiT of abstruse texts; second, you 
had to accept those* lexts Ct*sps:ially Lacan) as sacrt>sanct 
and unchallengeable; third,, yx>u had to sw'ear renounce 
all oiher ti>rms ot discourse, pari leu la riv more* widely com- 
municative forms; fourth, you had (o agree that there is no 
such thing as human creativity (the death of the AulhoT). 
The ideas thai initially bred the mtivement wvn' iwolulion- 
jrv and subversive t>n a profoundly radical level, but so 
long as they remained Ehe prcMirv eot a small group of inteb 
lectuals spMking lo each t^lber in their own secret language, 
they remained quite imthreatenmg. It seems tu me that the 
'dub" has T\ow reached its ultimate stage of degeneracy; an 
aimfcrrijc club (in both the literal and pipular semse of I hat 
word I in w'hich the members develop thHr careers by read- 
ing learned pip*rs to each oihi^ at conferences and listing 
them on their C Vs. 

The amholi^gy demonst rales thak if nothing else, the 
club is still in opTation (I thoughi l^can w^as now decided- 
ly and dest*rvedly ^wsse, bul perhaps he will linger on for a 
few' more years and a h-w more anihokigies). It also demon- 
strates, very eli.H|yenliy, that the movemeni I hat began as 
revrilutionary has evolved into yet anothtT formalism fnol 
ki bv contused ivith whal is known as 'Wisconsin Nco- for- 
ma I ism;' led by the nol-too-dauniing team of 
Bordw'vll.^ Thompson, and defini lively debunked by 
Andrew' E?nltt>n In Cjpiecif/inN 13). Two conceps seem to be 
crucial; I he concept cpf 'systems/ and the concept of 'inter- 
tevtuahtv." One of I he majtsr (negative) impulses behind the 
first phase of the 'semiotics of cinema' was the denunciation 
of 'impressionist' criticism: 'impressionism' was to be 
replacid bv an exact science. The reksflion of not inns oi cre- 
aiiviiy (or life,' mighl one say?) is already implicit in this; 
(he assumption (hal everylhing in human existence can be 
explained. It is dt*eplv Lrimic I hat I he end result has bex*n— 
through the concepis of 'systems"^ and 'intertextuality" espe- 
cially — an 'impressionist' criiicism far wilder and more 
imaginative than anything dreamt of in Ihe heady days of 
early auteurism. 'Systems' can ht* 'discovered' everywhere; 
when tme extends the svsiems to the intertextual, anything 
g<ves No one, as far as I know , has so far related the hand- 
bag al the beginning of Maryie to the handbag of Thf 
of LVatnii'sf. but it may ciwne. The sugges- 
Vton is not entirely frivolous, l hough it requires qualifica- 
tion. &t*miotics has, on the other hand, refected the notion of 
pTst>nal authi^rship as bourgtxns and reactionary. On the 
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othHT lund. 'I ntt*rtu\( utility' inv^ridbly (vvhi^n il isn'l 

jppliiHj In j^inre) mu.ins kH>kin^ links wirhih t hi‘ wivrks ^Ll^ 
j piirtiiriiLir {\i 

kt h.is twcome clt-ar thal Cit kasK a>rrLnriiinly prjctist'i.l S 
scminlt^y ls not a stifnct' Hui a prwudti-stifrkce, its primLiry 
tunction N'ing ki convey the tmpri?s5ion of the scientific' 
tor shiTuld I write 'Srientifidcity'^S. Take^ for example, ihe 
1 ‘^say hy Frederic Jamesian on 'Spatial Systems in North by 
NorfhuY'^t/ larnestm has become sucb a guru of conlempo- 
rarv intelkx’tua] culture that one feets a certain trepidation 
in challenging him. I have read his essay three times, and I 
f/iEFiA' (I am not tjuite certain^ lhat I understand il Me is 
analysing the relation&hip bn^tween variims spaces in the 
tilm— Ihe aucihui mom, the cornfield^ Ihe various bsitel 
rooms of Xieorge Kaplan,' the pinewtHid of the kners' 
reunioin. Mount Rush more — in terms ci^niplements and 
opposil^*^: a perfectly valid pro|ecl. I am not entin^ly clear 
what conclusion he reaches' indeed, the essay diH'-sn't 
appear io have a c<.mclusitsn^ tht^^iigh it \h possible that 
|a meson, in his mildest v, assumes that his a>nclu.‘iiion must 
bt' noxious to ihe meres! idiot and hadn't rtvkomd on me. 
All of I his is wTappisJ up m semioh^gical |argon and accom- 
panicsJ hy the obligatory si,Ties of diagrams. The ck^lhing 
gi\ es the impression that w^hal is being said is being pitn en 
scientifically and is therefore authoritative, probably 
unchallengeable and 'tnae.' One connection w'e are to make 
IS between (in Ihe crop-dusting se^^uence) the 'expanse of 
the sky' and the 'expanse of the empty land below / becausi.' 
both are furrow'ed w^ith a set of parallel lines.' Me then 
(Aha! InlerleKtuality!) in passing wisht^s us to connect this 
w'llh Ihe ■"trauma" of (il is not withoul s^mie 

distant aflinitv — tme should always distrust double nega- 
1 1 vest: 'the fateful ski tracks in the snow, reproduced by 
tiregory f^t:s.k's fork upon the w'hite linen of the dining- 
lable.' but the pay-off is still to come: we are finally It* con- 
ned all these (pt-rceiving a significance' apparently cRicial to 
correct reading of the film, though it conlinui's to elude 
me) wHih the Mount Rush more all-kKi-familiar' statuary, 
and ”in particular the striations of the nvk upon w hich the 
representational heads are embedded. Here, far mtsre 
abstractly^ we confront the same grid of parallel line's, sys- 
tematically carved into the ri>ck surface like a strange 
Mayan pattern.' VVow’. Who wouldn't he impressed 7 but, if 
on*' is interested in lih iking for 'systems/ why not conned 
the Iri'es in the pinew^inwi with the corn in the cornfield 
(btith grow' upward), then link this hack to the extremelv 
vertical United Kalions building and the vertical lines of ihe 
credits? Tht'se ciHild then relate (of cou^^a^ in a highly com- 
plex way) to all the hori/ontals in the film, such as streets, 
and the nmway a tong which the plane is to takeoff near the 
end— and, naturally, the railway lines along which the 
trains run, which are also parallel lines, linking this system 
to the other in a di7;/ying melasystem of mind -Niggling 
profundity. One almost, hut not quite, s^voons 
(Parenthetically, 1 am still pu/zk'd by a ddait in Jamt's^.mS 
esiiHiy, the significance of which — for it must surely hax'c 
one — continues to escape me eniini'lyi Why d^K's he place 
the names of certain male stars — x'-g-, 'Oary Grant, 'James 
Mastin' — in quotation marks, and not the names of female 


Stars, e g., Ingrid fk-rgman, J-va Mane Saint? I have searched 
thet-ssay for an explanation, and rx'main baffled.) 

L HAVE iEEN iNvoivFD in a numhcT of Thl^s (as supervisor, 
on examining committees, and most recently since my 
retirement as interested spexlahir of the w'ork of a very clofve 
frieTid), and I have watched all tim iiflen the prccess where- 
by a student, initially fired with intelk'Ciual and creative 
excitement, the sense of having something to SNiy, is system- 
atically undermined and N'aten dow-n by the 'academic' 
demands: more quotations, more footnotes, more refer- 
ences, more bibliography. . . A PhD has become a matter, not 
of original thinking (which the process actively discourages) 
but of research: it must he built uptm 'facts'^ and w^hat tit her 
ptxiple have said, then reach a ctmclusion based upon this 
rt’^virch, w hich is called 'scholarship.'^ The prtxess therefore 
alsti discourages real intelligence: crcafji'r intelligence, as 
opposed to the ability to assimilate and ri'prsiduce The pav 
ci'ss is heartbreaking to w atch, and culminates in an exami- 
naiion conducted largely by 'examiners^ who are totally 
ignoranl t^f the subk?c1 under discussion, have no wish to 
engage with anvlhing vital in the discourse, and are con- 
cemed only with whether more statements sNiuldn'l have 
been foolnoted: question?^ like 'Who saiif that?' are not 
uncommon, and ihe an.swer 'F said it' is rwit acceptable. My 
exjHTience of PhDs contributed significantly Ki my disillu- 
sionment wiih academia (and academics) and Io my deci- 
sion to extricate myself from it; I have alw^ays hated it whvn 
pi.Hiple refer to me as an academic, regarding it as an insult 
(vi^hich is s*>metimes the* intention). 

The Kapsis Nx’ik appears, in fad, noi to have originated 
as a dissertation, but, as dissertations go, it wxiuld make an 
extrinnely strong tme. The likeness Is due to the fact that it is 
the prtKluct of another pseudo-science, socioUigy, whrwe 
requirements are rather similar: anything supported by 
■facts' or references is assumed to be valid. Its central weak- 
htdkiwness — is lhat il is not w^hat a wtirk of social- 
ogv (or a PhD dissertation!! cannoi be, a wotV. of criticism. 
VVe learn a great deal aNmt how Hitchcock's reFnjtation has 
developed, rist'n, fallen, changed in emphasis, and about the 
miv MilchciK-k himself played in developing it. What Kapsis 
can never tell us plainly is whether tu' himself believes |hal 
reputation (or sesme aspexi or metarnorphmis of it) to be Jus- 
tifhd; he is forexer disbarred from telling us whether he 
K"liev*>> MitchcLK-fc to have Nxm a gmal artist or w^h^nher the 
whole reputation is some kind of elab*>rate, manufactured 
hixix enginuxTiM by Hitchcix-k himself, publiciN machinery, 
th*' mLxlia, and crilics such as myself Thai wixjJd require A 
^ alue judgement and, as F. K Leavis alw'ays insisted^ a 
value judgement (how'exer closely argued and firmly sup- 
^xjrted) is either p^'rstinal t^r it is nothing. As pseudo-sci- 
ence, S 4 Kiology cann*H allow itself to bt* pt^rMinal. There are, 
admittedly, ix-casional liltle lapses, unguarded momenis 
when a choice of epithet allows us to penetrate the facade ol 
sch*>larly objectivity' and perceive thal Kapsis actually 
admires or enjoys MitchvXiCk's films, or Mime of them. The 
onlv thing approaching a reasontd value judgement (per- 
mitted Nxause it arises out oi 'evidence') that he offers i» 
the cautious suggestion that Mam re might N^ considered an 


import jnE wiitk ot art because it has provoked, over the 
years, a wide ranpe of differing md sc^etimes tx-pntradiclo- 
ry inierprutation. This has alway'^ seeimsd to me a dubious 
criterion: Hamfri used to be regarded as Shakespeare's 
greatesi play sin precisely those groundsn but is \\ really 
greater than (of which the range of interpretation 

has been comparatively narrow ), or merely less c^>herent? 

II one appR^jchisi it carefully and criiicallVx Kapsis" bmA 
is extremely useful in its amassing information and 'evi- 
dence/ The conclusions to which the evidence tends strike 
me as vague and dubious. I called sixiidi^y a pseud osci- 
enct% but perhaps all sciences, in mi far as Ihey pretend to 
'truthn' are pstisdo^ even thom^ stibfect to far more rigorous 
and prirCise testing than stKitdogy. They discover demon- 
strable facts, but an." they the t>nlv facts^ — w'hy are certain 
facts discovered at certain times^ ainl not others? — and how 
can we be surt* that the inierpretatitm of those facts^ as well 
as the choice, is tree from ideological bias? Of course, it 
never is: 'objectivity' is ultimately at. icademic myth. 

These rocii hooks am unltixl only by one striking absence: 
the absence of the political- The best— and worst— one can 
say for Finler's hcH^k is that it has no pretensions— to any- 
thing very much; the charm of Spokes is essentially that of 
Ihe naivete of the 'amalettr/ in both sensi>s of the word. 
Neither author show's Ihe least awareness even of having a 
piditiciil/ ideological position The demands of unbiased 
obhH.'tivity preclude the pcw^ibility that Kapsis' K^^k might 
develop one: he not only cannot tell u.s plainly w^hat he thinks 
of HitchcuKk, he cannot even telt us what he thinks of the 
process by w hich repuiations are built in the mi>dern world, 
imating I hem, in the apprised sctciokigical manner, as 'data.' 
The absence of the political from the ti/ek anthology is more 
surprising and reprehensible. bi.^.MU!se the mapr^ and cmc-iaL 
importance of the semkrtics movement in its early phase — its 
great positive achievement— was prvci.selv to inlrodua" the 
p(.>litical into criticism not as sonm* optional adfunct but as its 
animating and motivalmg force. The substituent betrayal — 
the translonnatitm of ihe nun'ement mt(> a new kind of aca- 
demic formalism-- now' seems compete and irreversible. It is 
clear that the retrograde movement of our culture in the 
eighties op^-rated on e^ ery le\ el and that, by and large, pre- 
cisely those* who might have been expecliii to oppt^* the 
drift — the intellectuals — succumbiii to it, endorsed it, rein^ 
forced it in their own. convoluted ways. The answer to the 
question 'Why should we take hlitchcock seriously T appears 
TK^w to be 'btiause his films allow us to say so many inge- 
nious and ck*ver things.' 'PostmcidemisniL' (as manifested and 
celebrated in critical discourse! and Neo- formalism" are typi- 
cal products of the ideological shifts of the eighiies: the swing 
to the Kight, the subnrfccrgence of the actively political. Both 
seem to me essentially expressions of impcutence and despair^ 
camouflagiii as smug and self-serving displays of intellectual 
brilliance.' Especially ironic ^bul, of course*, 'necessary') is 
the way in w^hich this evolution has culminated in the cur- 
rently fashkinahle rejection of idei^kigy as a viable or pn>duc- 
bve concept: the schixil of thought un protest ingly prcu/ucof 
by ideology now' conveniently discovers that there is no such 
thing. And this has transpired at a time when we have learnt 


til we care to listen) that not merely our civili/afion, but life 
on this planet, is threatened w'ith extinction if something 
drastic is not done, and done quickly. 

Only one current in contemporsir>^ criticism has sustained 
a significant opposition: the feminist current ehx^uently rep- 
resented (in the area of Hitchcock criticism! by Tania 
Modleski's Vw iVbmrw l^e Kwere Tm Mmh. In the context of 
the b€Kjk.s described above, it shino like a beaciin in the dark- 
ness. I don't mean by this that I find it entirely sat^sfacto^y^ 
There is the usual alienating shilly-shallying over the ques- 
tion of perstmal authorship (explicilly denounced at the htart 
and then implicitly endorsed ihfoughout!, and one wishes, 
for once, that the book was much longer— ^me S4>re]y misses 
chapters on, for example. Under Capruvnf and Mamie. Hot 
this is a work of crrfkism, as I understand the term (i.e., nei- 
ther 'scholarship — though ii has plenty of that— nor 'thetJr>^' 
in w^Kich it is firmly gn>undcil), characieri/cil by an intimate 
and creative involvement with Hitchcock's texts, and 
acknow'lisiging everywhere a clearly defined pt>si;tion (at 
once p«.Tsonal and mortM ha n- personal) so that the reader 
know-'s precisely when' this is aiming from, with no mi.sguid- 
ed and disingenuous camouflage of objectivity.' This is 
another way of saying that it is t*ssentiLilly a piiilitkal work, 
engaging not only with Hitchctxk's texts (about which it is 
consistently illuminating, in ways bi'yond the reach of the 
four bi;x>k.s discussed abtwe! bul with the continuing strug- 
gles (bilsicalty ideological! w-^ithin the culture, very positively 
and forcefully. I find the chapiters on tViipdtnii' and 
particularly fine, offering insights that I failed lo reach in my 
own w'ork. 

I shall not embarrass the reader (or mv edilors) by 
attempting to review /f/fiJrceiA's Mm*. KiTisifriJ (though I 
wmuld not hesitate to do S4> if the hKik— tir ai least its new^ 
material — were further from me: I could prchduce a fairly 
devastating account of the original w-orkl. But il seemed to 
me bi>th coy and unrealistic not lo acknowledge its existence 
in the context of these other biHsks. f would cLaim only what I 
attempt^il, without commimt on the degnv oi success: to su.s- 
lain and dev'elop thx* pHifitical impulse^ in a peritfcd of human 
hiskHv wherx^ it is so easy to cop out and succumb to despair; 
and to justify my claim (which many women challenge! to 
the htmourable title of 'feminist.' Hitchaxk's films remain, in 
their driimjli/atinn of the conflicts and tensions tbal charaC' 
terize issues of gender and fwxuality within our culture, an 
incomparablearena for invi'stigations into sexual ^H>litics. 
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Tie Me Up! Tie Me Down! 

SUBVERTING THE GtAZED GAZE OF 
AMERICAN MELODRAMA AND FILM THEORY 


IVdTu Alim>il(.W<ir, tho Spiinish kinj; of kilsch. h,is bcL-n 
I'nciTnU'US c*>nnirit"rtiiil soccf^ss in North Amt*ric<i 
i\nd l-gr(ipf but has alsti ^otU’ii hinisulf into troublu with 
tht‘ Motion [’ittori,' Asst*ciation Amorica ovur the film Tif 
Ml’ Tit’ Ml- fldH ii.' WhiU* rtveivinj; an X rating from the 
assiK-mtiirn would not in itss'lf moke any film seem interest- 
ingly controversial, the fact that many feminist crilies are 
also opjiosed to it does raise many interesting issues with 
theoretical implications. 

I would like to focus on Tie Me Up.' Tie Me DoTctii 
because this film foregrounds the met.liaUsJ nature ttf rep- 
resentation and deals explicitly with sadism and 
masochism in terms tif both gaze and jierformative gender 
difference. An article tii the Nile Ynrfc Tiwtrs refHsrts that 
"liln Spain, the film has been criticized by feminists for 
encouraging degrading acts toward women." Sociologist 
Julie Bueno s.iid that "the film should gel 3 X's. It has a 
tremendous subliminal violence tow'ards women. Hut to 
give it an X rating for the love scene is ridiculous.” (NY 
r>»iifs, Apr. 2-3/ Mth. Siirpri-singly enough, the X rating has 
nothing to do with the bondage scenes, which probably 
shcnildn't be classified as such simv they never involve sex. 
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but WiiS dtH’ided cm tht? b^sis o^ '"the suggestive b^lth mb 
scene and the lovefTiakinfi scene" (NY Tinier, May 24/90). 

While these kinds oi verdicts — completely devoid of con- 
siderations obfsut intentions I ity — ^are generally expected 
troni censorfi, they ha\'ealso characterized feminist ciittcism 
of the film H-hich may be due^ in part^ to an understanding 
of interpretation bast'd exclusively on the passive role of the 
American speclator. This passivity stsms lo be reinforced 
by psvchivinalyMcal theories of I he ga/e, which^ when rely^ 
ing heavily on conventional American cinema, cannot 
accounl for I he intellectual demands and pleasures ttf tfther 
filmic mtxies. 

Much rtwni feminist and psychtianalytical film thet^ry 
is based oh the dynamics of the gaze^ identified with 
either sadism or mascKhism, which lends lo reduce the 
spectator's engagement to the passive pleasure of 
scopi,>philia. These thet^ries of the gaze have developed 
out of film criticism aimed primarily at Hollyw^Kid or 
what I jura Mulvey has rx^ferr^d to as ^lllusionistic narra- 
tive film" in which the female figure, representative of 
lack, is fi'tishi/ed in t^rder to mitigate men's fear of castra- 
tion. This o.'imbinatiim of illusionisiri and fear of castration 
suspends the spectator in a passive state wholly deter- 
mined by the ga/eJ 

pleasure, then, is considered in terms ol a completely 
unconscious readi4.>n to visual stimulation; it consists only 
in lix^king, and therefore rejected by many contemptirary 
lhe<,>risls and filmmakers as a mere effect of delusion and 
submissu^n to the pairiarchal status quo. Mulvey gc^es as far 
as to propose the destruction of pleasure as a radical 
weapHin. 

the gaze does not only relate to the spectator's viewing 
but is structured aniund three explicitly male loi^ks or gazes 
that reinforce each other's power: the gaze of the camera 
(since there is usually a man behind Wh lhat of the male 
character within the narrative and the gaze of the male spec- 
tator (Kaplan, m 

In an attempt to break with this oppressive structure' of 
male dominance, Caylyn StuJlar derives a model from 
Cilles IMeuze's siudy of Sacher Masoch's writings which 
she interprets as empowering to women and to men, sinct^ 
the masochistic act culmtnaies in the par then ogene tic 
rebirth of the son in an alliance w'ith the miriher. Deleuze's 
Gif 4 Jtie*ss and Crueity challenges the basic Freudian concepi 
of male superiority and dominance^ together with Lacan's 
ideas on the dominant role of the father in language. In 
"Masochism and the Perverse Pleasures of the Cinema," 
Stud la r takes, issue with Mulvey'is and Kaplan's acceptance 
of the male gaze's sadistic power and propcjses, instead, a 
masochistic scopic pleasure pnxiuced by regressing to the 
Cimtemplation of the mother' s imago. 

I pi\>pc»se to discuss Almodbvar's film in terms of sadism 
and masochism because thest' ''perversions" and thetmes of 
the gaze relate to both the action in the film and our 
response as spectators. W^hat I would like to examine is 
whether there is a direct and causal relation between the 
visual representation and the spectator's response as 
Mulvey, Kaplan and Studlar seem lo suggest^ and whether 
the ni>tion of the gaze is sufficient in describing that 


response. Before turning lo the film, I will deal with the cin- 
ema Me ccincepl of the gaze and the perversions of sadism 
and mas^K’hism. 

According to Freud, "the masochist wants to be treated 
like a small and helpless child, but, particularly, like a 
naughty child. ..one quickly discovers that | masochistic 
phantasies I place the subject in a characterisMcally female 
situation; they signify, that is, being castraksJ, or cxipulated 
with, or giving birih lo a baby ("Economic Problem of 
Mastx-hism," 162). In other vi-ords, Freud believed that the 
maSLxrhist's fantasy revealed a latent ht^rnttst^ssuality because 
the torturess is actually in disguise for the true object of 
desire: the father. 

ClUes Deleuze thinks that this is a twisted reading of an 
act that means more than what it seems In: ihe torturess is 
the mother, whom the masochist disavuw's by subverting 
her traditionally inferior place ^ By playing the rt^le of the 
lorluress, the mother acquires the phaMus, and by submit- 
ting hsmsi'lf la being tortured, the son disavows the faiher^s 
aulhoritv becausi,^ what is being punished arxi purged is the 
father's resemblance in him. This act culminates in a 
parlheniigenetic rebirth The son subverts thi‘ CXdipus com- 
plex by fulfilling his desire with the mother, but in the end, 
what is mtist desirable is to become the new man, the man 
who has broken with the law of the father and the whole 
ni,>tion ol aulhority. 

In schematic terms, sadism relates to phallogocentrism, 
the father's authority and patriarchy, w^hile masochism 
relates to anarchism, the subversion of aulhority and the 
birth of the new' man cunct-ived w'holly by the mother. In 
terms of language, according lo the masochistic drama, the 
father is ousted and plays no part in determining and ruling 
the symbtilic order. There are, however^ many problems 
with Dtleuze's reading of masochism firi.>fri a feminist paint 
of view. First of all, the central figure, the protagonisi and 
the author of the mastX'histic act, is a man. The three fold 
mi>lher is a mythical, archetypal figure and therefore it is 
nol dear how such a figure could o^^rtum the patriarchal 
dominance of the symbolic order. 

While Deleuze' s model d^.^ obviously overturn Freud's 
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of iht^ IjEhtT's ituthoritv^ his noEmn of fhf 
Oedipus compk'Xr And the idea Ehai feminmify wholly 
basid un Eackinp^ the phallus and envying the perns, il ct>n- 
tinues to promote the male's narcisisism, reflected in K^th 
h\b transji;res.sive syn'^biiatic relation with the mol her, and 
his subsequent desexualization, w’hich is A very familiar 
form rejecting the feminine as ah other to be contended 
with. Here> Woman is once more the mythical, EKoanic cfe- 
itor whose only rn^le is tti assist her son's libiTation not only 
from the father, but also from i>iher women as subjects. 
Furthermore, it is not clear him- this Conception of the oral 
mother would differ significantly from I he way in w^hich 


patriarchal dist'ours^- has always relegated women to lht*st' 
ideali/ed, crystalli/csJ roles. Dcjc^s this role of coldnt^ss and 
cruelty not corresptind eTtactly fo the lemme fatale of patri* 
archal cinema, even if ihe oral mother isn't punlshid in the 
end? Is this Eiot just another instance of CJtdijial transgres- 
sii>n in W'^hich the stm finally manage to gain access to Ihe 
mother by mythiih^igii'ing her? 

In her article "'MaMKhism and the rVnersi," I Pleasures of 
the Cinema/ btiidlar appeals ki Dt'leu/e's account of the 
mas^H'histic fantasy becaiutsL% 'Itlhe "masochistic modeT 
fejecis a stance that has emphasized the phallic phasi,- and 
the pleasure oi contr(.d or mastery, and iheix'fore olfers an 
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jLtL^mjtive tti- Mricl Freudjjin minlfls ihjl hjve pawt'ifi tii be 
<1 ''dejd end'' for feminiiii'psychtiflnalvfic iheeny' Her 

rt^adin^ tif Deleu iri' on the disavowal of the father, 

but seems to overlotik the dynjmics of the specude, the 
p>erforTn<itive aspect of mastichisiTL which, in fad, covers up 
the control and mastery practiced by the masochish It is 
impt^rlant to remember that he is the autht^r and direcii>r of 
the perfiprm.ance vs'hile the torturess is his creation and prop. 
Efeleu/e's thw^ry appeals to heron lhe^rt>unds that it "'chal- 
lenj;es the notion that male scopic pleasure must center 
an.>l 4 nd control — nei-'er identification with or submission to 
the female" {270), but 1 think that the rrcasochisiic fantasy 
according to Delcuze is much more ambiguous, for the 
son's submission is rewarded by pleasure and the ultimate 
piiwer of rebirth.^ Furthermore, by concentrating w holly on 
the pre-f Jedlpal relaticmsbip bi'tween infant and mother, 
and I he visual impact of the maternal imago as the mainx 
thal will determint ‘he spectator's engagement w ith a film, 
Stud la r empties that engagement of idiH^logical implica-^ 
tions. 

The n^Ttion of identification is central to all theories of the 
ga^e, but becomes very problematic w'bcn considering ideiv 
logical interpretation or response to humour and irony, 
given that such responses demand a certain self-conscious 
distancing on I he spectator's part View-ed as a mesmm/ed 
infan I transptsrted back to the bliss of the maternal breasl, 
the spectalor is denied any intellectual capacity to resist, 
and e^en to simply read w'hat is and heard. The fm^us 
on the exclusively visual— in I his case, the substitution of 
maternal imago for femme fatale — completely ignores I he 
impi^rlance of diak^ue w hich may in fact be insignificant in 
most t JollvwtPtKi priKluclionSj but using these as the basis 
for a film thei>ry would necessarily result in a severely 
impoverished notitm of pleajsure. This mesmert/ed lorm of 
pregenital identification is based on the dynamics of a cer- 
tain tvpe ot cinema whose object may, m fact, be simple 
ob^t^’t calhexis, but Sttidlar's theory just reinforces the idiot- 
ic passivity that the American audience is supposed to 
embt^ly. 

Being seduced by the image of the mother instead ol the 
femme fatale dties not change film thet^ry in any radical 
wav, Submission to the es^dusive pow'er ol the gai^e is 
ec(ually n.^U‘tionary m either cast' because it denies the spec- 
tator any pt^litical agency. The ver>' n<,>tion of identification 
set^ms to bt‘ at the riH>t of the problem. CJranli^ that identi- 
fying with s*ime of the characters in a film is pleasurable 
and even t^t^rhaps essential to interpretation, it need not be* 
infantile t>r mactiunary. 

Kaplan alsc^ discusses mok^rama and I he mi=chanism of 
identification friim this ' pnipagandistic" point of v iew: 

VVe can also see how the family melodrama^ as a genn* 
geand specifically fo women, functions tH>th to exptist^ 
the constraints and limitations that the capilalist nuclear 
familv imposes on women, and at ihe same lime, 
"educate"' w-tsmen tt> accept thtvse constraints as '^natu- 
ral," inevitable — as "'given." (25) 

rhis observation of the double intenlit>n or effect td mehs 


drama is very interesting to consider in relation to 
AlmtKibvar's work w'hicb has, as I mentioned earlier, been 
described as meli^dramatic, but also as poslmcvdern, compli- 
cating matters somewhat since that ambigutRis term usually 
refers to a certain kind of self -consciousness, which never- 
theless ni>E take itself seriously. It is impxjftant to exam- 
ine the ga/e in Tie Me Upf Tie .Vie Deirri.'' to determine 
w'hether the sea^nd effect actually happens. DtH.*s this film 
educate wnimen to accept i horse constraints as natural or 
inevitable, as Julia Bueno's accusation of subliminal vio- 
lence w'ou Id suggest? 

IX'leu ire's study deals with the "pure'" perversions repre^ 
sen ltd in the works of de Sade and SaciHT Mastich, w'hich 
he shows lo be completely asymmetrical, in direct contra- 
diction to Freud's assertion that they are complementary. 
They are two different games with different rales, respond- 
ing to different desires Hut while Freud's gender differenti- 
ation is obviously biased and relies heavily on hi.«i concep- 
tion vif the inferiority of women based on their lack, his con- 
fusion of the two perversions comes ch>ser to the common 
usage of the term "'^domasochism/ in reference to a partic- 
ular type of dynamics between a couple in which one of the 
partners assumes the active role of master, and the other, 
the passive role of slave. How^ever this relationship is not as 
simple as ii w^ould first seem for each partner depends on 
the other and both contain active and passive etemimts. 

This Indeterminacv becomes clear very early on in T ir Adc 
Tie Mt' Dtmffif While Rickie occupies the most obvious 
ptisition of pi>w'er through sheer brute force, there are many 
indications that he is totally dependent on Marina. His 
whole life plan and construction of an identity depend on 
Marina's iiarlicipation whether forced or voluntary. At first 
il IS only I be physical reality of bondage that puts Rickie in 
the mastt'Ks role a nd red uces Mari na to tha t of sla ve. 

f Teud claims that the libido is masoiline by nature and 
that this one libido serves both the masculine and feminine 
sexual functioas, but reverting to an imaginary prehistoric 
scenario he concludes that "'|n]ature takes less careful 
account of the feminine function's demands than in the case 
of masculinity. And the reasvm for this may lie— ihinking 
letiH>logicallv— in the fact that the accomplishment of the 
aim of btologv has beim entrusted to the aggressiveness of 
man and has been made to some exlenl independent ot 
women's corisi.'nt"' (1311. I say that this is an imaginary pre- 
hisioric scenario because it only takes into account pure 
physical strength and ignores the complexity of desire. 
Freiul almost proposes rape as the model of the elemental 
fulfilment of the reproductive function w'ithoul ccinsidering 
thal rape is al-w^ a complex act of desire aimed at destruction 
and not pnKreation. 

While there is no rape in Tie Me Up^ Tie Me DoH^^T.^ 
Freud's reductive scheme is useful in understanding 
Rickie's psvehotic bv^haviour. The elemental act of copulat- 
ing is Mm’iallzed into the desire to marry and raise a family. 
His entire plan depends on forcibly subjecting Marina to his 
desire, w-hicb is quite a complex one, considering that it 
demands that his di^ire also become hers. Manna assumes 
that he only wants to ra|.H' her but w^hen she asks him to get 
il over with, he tells her that they will not fuck until the time 
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is riphij ftir her to first fall in love with him. 

Dominating her physically would not be satisfying enough 
for him because what he desperately needs is recugnilion^ 
clearly rendertsJ specular here even thruygh the insistent 
use of mirrors, pr^iducinga *'si.Kiali£ed" versio-n of L^canian 
misrecifgnition. I^can himself comments on love in terms of 
this form of specular identification when he says that mean- 
ing indicates the dir^s.'tion in which if faih- and that love dis- 
guises that failing in the reflection of like to like U S.. 
46-47) 

Kickie has a very definite agenda which he represents 
graphically as the subw^ay line of his life. This map traces 
his trafiS.^ory fi\>m his sad origins^ the t^rphanage where he 
was sen I a I tlu' age oi threen through iIh‘ various stages of 
degradation: reform schtxi] at eight, and then, on to the 
mental asylum from where he escaped one night and went 
to a bar called Lulu, when> his destiny changes because of 
his supposed meeting and one night stand with Marina 
Even though she is literally subjected to his authority, his 
story demands that she hold the keys to his salvation, like 
the mother of Ckid. 

The movie opens with the mural on the wall of the apart- 
ment when,* Marina w^ill eventually end up. The three upper 
panels depict the Virgin Mary and the three lower ones, 
Christ. Both figures hold their hands in a cupped position 
around the sacred heart. The soundtrack is of a hearibeal 
and the inscriptitm below the mural reads 'liacre ccieuf de 
Marie." The painting over Manna's bed in her own apart- 
ment is also a biblical scene of Christ surrvvunded by tambs. 
These traditional images provide oblique suggestions a.s to 
why Marina plays a central role in Rickie's illusions and 
how she eventually accepts that role; there seems to be a 
significant connectiun betwwn masc^xhism in the Freudian 
sense, maternal compassion and the religious myths that 
propagate the assoc ial ion of certain characteristics with 
femininity. 

The m<.isl disturbing aspect of this film is Marina's accep- 
tance of the role created for her by her captor. But to say, like 
many crihcs, thai this is subliminal violence against women 
is, I think, lo overtook the film's very critique of palriarchy. 
Fiistt of all, the violence is hardly subliminal, it is hyperbtdi- 
cally explicit. What is perhaps subliminal (althi>ugh that is 
nol I be appropriate term) is, as I will argue, that this violence 
is a physical, parodic representation of the violence inherent 
in se?(ual relation!^ hips within a patriarchal society. It all 
depends on whether I he sspectator responds passively to the 
represen latum of violence or whether the intentionaliiy of 
that reprt'sentation Ls inlerpn*4i.d. 

According lo Kaplan, psychoanalysis is an important 
tot>l with which to unlock I he secrets of sociali^tion within 
{capitalist) patriarchy and the sc^miotic analysis of a film 
reveals how the signs rt'fltx’t the patriarchal unconscious; 

lAJll Holly woihI films... require what Brooks amsiders 
essential to melcxirama, namely "a social order to be 
purged, a sel oi ethical imperatives to be made 
clear.. .impmant for our purposes here is his comment 
that the melodramatic form deals with *'lhe procesfH*s of 
repression and the status of repressed content "■ (2^) 


Citing Laura Mulvey she Mys that "if melodrama is 
important in bringing idet>kigical contradictions to the 
surface, and in being made for a female audience, events 
are never reconciled at Ihe end in ways beneficial lo 
w^omen'" (26). While the ending of Tic Me ?‘j> Me 
Ekmmf is clearly not beneficial to Marina, it is necessary to 
ask whether this is due to unconscious f>atrtarchal desire 
on the part ol AlnicKJdvar, or to a conscious critique of 
how relationships function in patriarchy. Kaplan asks 
women: "Why do we find our objectification and surren- 
der pleasurable?^ (261 This question Is again based on the 
assumption that wv as female sp>ctalOTs inevitably identi- 
fy with the henxne and that since bihe is a construct and an 
tibiect of the sadistic^ male we must suffer Ihe alien- 
ating and masiKhistic pleasure of watching our own 
degradation- This view of identification as necessarily 
fetishistic leaves no room for resistance or any kind of crit- 
ical and conscious distance. 

It is important to notice that in Tif Mr Up! Tie Me Deu'l 1 .^ 
Marina Is fetishi:£ed by specific men whose gaze is esicplidtly 
identified. One of the predominant techniques used in this 
film to fi^reground this mediation is the shcK^ting of another 
film entitled "Midnight Phantom*^ within the main narra^ 
tive. This second rate horror flick is directed by "Maximo 
EspeK^" whose name would translate to "Ultimate” or 
"Great Mirror." While Miximo's camera and impitent gaze 
turn Marina into a fetish i^bject, Almodbvar does not, and 
thtint^ is no reason lo identify w^ilh her on that sp?cular level. 
The toilet scene is a good case in point, ts this a degrading 
pisition for Marina to be seen in? Ask whether it caters lo 
the male gaze. One male critic actually complained about 
her sex appeal plummeting to zero. It does nol seem lo be a 
male fantasy to watch an angry woman hurling accusations 
at a man while she sits on the toilet- This unusual pise is a 
sign of not idealizing the woman as fetish object; w^e all 
know that idealized women never go to the bathroom 
excepi to powder their noses- The disappointed critic 
seemed to imply that Almod6var just doesn't understand 
how^ to film w^ornem presumably because he is gay and 
therefore dB.>esn't know' what's sexy for the heterosexual 
male, who is presumably (he consumer of ike film. But 
women critics who accuse Almodovar of proj^ting his 
homosexual and even perverse fantasies on heterosexual 
reJationship^ art* just as misguided. They loo are assuming 
that what you see on the screen is aimed at prixfucing male 
pleasure because in respinse to Ka plants question it has 
bea^me expected that yes, the gaze is male But this is to fall 
under the complelely uncritical sway of Ihe all-encompass- 
ing gaze w ithout paying any attention to the film's preixTcu- 
l^ation with diffi,*rent types of gazes. 

There is no ime dominant gaze mastering and fetishizing 
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Mfliind. ^nd nti n'dson why we as women speebtors ^^hould 
idenhfv with her ihroughout the film re^^rdless of ideokif;i- 
cjI problems. Bv the s^inne iokenn l^here is no rt'aMin fi>r men 
to identify with Rickie rtnd to imitjte his gaze, and to NidiS' 
tically felisKize Marino. I would ihol controry (o 
Mulvey'^i conclusion, most women do not find Marina's 
i^bjcctificotion and surn^der pleasurable They hnd it outra- 
geous and offensive hut this reaction cannot bt* dlriH’ted 
against Almtidovar. The entling of Tie' Ale Up* Trc Ale 
is neither mas^H’htstieally nor sadistically pleasurable, pre- 
cisely because the sustaintsi critique of the sad^vmasiK’histic 


n lattonship dtx*s nol cater lo or flatter either seit and by the 
end, instead of passively identifying with either of the char- 
acfers, w^e are asking '‘hcm^ can this w^hich is the film's 
central question. St>me would grant that the film does raise 
that question — how can Marina's conversion be 
eJtplained? -but that it offers no answer. White neither the 
thn-e-fold mate gaze nor the m4M.xhistic ga/.e theory could 
answ'er the ^^liuestion, the various si mated gazes in the film 
are LdeoEogically chargi^d and invite more than a passive 
submission i^r regression to an infantile stage of identifica- 
tion, 
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A scheiniitic plot summary ot thib til in would stmnd Uke 
d ptrv'urted version iit thv ttnlditioruil Tnelodr^mci: tkvy tiSllb 
in kjve with girl. Feibty ^;irl resists. Boy porsisis by tying her 
to the bt'd ^nd waiting for her hi come to her senses and fall 
in love with him. 1 1 wtirLs. They gel marned and presum- 
ably live happily ever after. Most mekidramas follow escact- 
ly the same structureH but wilhoul the physical hruUility and 
pleasure made si^ explicit in Almsidovar's film, This plot 
summary is, however^ completely useless because i| 
excludes the details that suh%'ert the traditional idiH^kigical 
message of melodrama. The male priiiagoniht'^s usual suave 
and convincing appeal is rcprt'Mmtiid in Tm' Mb' Up! Tic Me 
as psychosis. It is nti coincidence that the firsi scene 
takes place in a mental asylum. Despite the fact thnit Rickie 
is released on Ihe basis of a psychiatrist's rep^irl of his 
mcox-ery, nxist of his subsei:|uent actions are an ironical con- 
flation of psychiiiic byrnploms and what Freud takes to he 
normal male behaviour. 

According to Freud 'the sexuality t^f most male human 
beings contains an element ol aggressiveness — a desire to 
subjugate; the biological significance of it seem.s to lie in the 
need for overcoming the resistance of the sexual object by 
means olher than the prticess of w^niing" ("Three Essays iin 
Sexuality*'' 157-58). Now^ to bt'* fair to Rickie, it should bt' 
noted that he dtx's make a lame effort to w^ini Marina by 
doing a headsland and w'alking on his hands, but when this 
infantile performance elicits only a perplexed bmile, he 
resorts to violeni,v. Bek>re breaking into her apartment, he 
violates her privacy by rummaging through her dressing 
nxim at ihe studio. He steals stime money and a set of hand- 
cuffs which he will later use on her, examines her panti<*s 
and then atones ft^r this by leaving a box of chociplates in her 
hag. This violation illustrates mi>sl ot the registers of aggres- 
sivity identified by Lacan: lesional (physical intrusiiink abu- 
sive (distortion of intention), profanatory' {violation of inti- 
macy), and persevnjtive (spying and intimidation^; the last 
mglstt’r— revenge I damage and exploitation)— will manifest 
itself once Rickie has sequt'stered Marina (Fcrifs, 16-17). 

Rickie also helps himstif to a long wig which he dons 
immediately and then prow'ls around the mtw'ie set to the 
aca>mpaniment of susptmse music. His appearance brings 
\o mind a ISleanderthal, a vvty appropriate ]tx>k for w'hat I 
called the prehistoric scenario of Freud's interpretation ot 
gender roU^. The music comblninJ with Rickie's w hole atti- 
tude will alsti he indirectly rt^ferred to by M^iximo Es^vk'^ 
w hti commenls that Mimetimes it is very’ difficult to tell the 
difference betwi^n a love story and a hi>rn>r story^ He is lit- 
erally the caveman stalking his prey he follows Manna 
around watching her frtim a safe distance w'hile cibserving 
all her fine attributi^. The scene with the mule stH'ms espe- 
cially significant stvn through his eye's, because it foreshad- 
ows the turning point in Marina's resistance. Her concern 
for the lame animal and her homespun expiTliM" on how to 
cure its hwf will be duplicated in the decisive scene m 
which she washes Rickie's wounds and accepts her rtjle as 
Mater Dolonwa, and Rickie's as the Saviour and sim. 

We learn in the sitidio that Marina is a ex-pornu star and 
a not comph'tely ref termed junkie. She in, currc^ntly w^orking 
as the star of the horror mtwie Mid night rhantom" whose 


tiriginal ending was lo be a death scene in which Marina 
would bt' stabbed in the head. The director, Maximo, obx'i- 
ously dcpi"nds on her more than fust professionally and 
when his desire gets in the way* he resists closure and 
leaves the ending and Marina literally hanging. She flings 
herself oul i>l a window in t^rder to escape an exduver w'ho 
corru^s for her trom beyond ihe grave, and ends up sw'ing- 
ing back and forth from a n>pc^ in the pouring ram, a recur- 
ring image w'hich scvms lo encapsulate Marina's fate. While 
Maximi> L.'x>ntinually subjects Manna lo his voyeuristic and 
s.idLsEic ga/e, he alsc^ plays a father figure^ w'ho feels com- 
fH^lled priWecl her. The thre^ male characters— Maximo, 
Rickie^ and ihe phantom — are all potentially or actively 
threatening figures who nevertheless see themselves as 
bi'nelactors. 

The film within ihe film is perhaps the most explicit* 
despite be'ing the most ludicrous^ representation of the 
threat by the 'caring" male, (n Erne bturor-pomo par- 

ody, the phanh^m looks like a body builder dressed in a 
gladiator outfit with an iron mask covering hi.s head When 
Marina asks him to remove it* he replies that he can't 
becauM,^ he dt>esn't have a face but lhal his binly is full of 
life, He grabs her by the w'hsl anti tells her I hat he is taking 
her to a silent and peaceful place to w^hich she resptmds; 
"You only offer me death and death rankly brings happi- 
iH'ss.'' The connection belwix^n this kitsc h horror scene and 
the main narrative of Tir .Me Up! Tie Me Dowrt! only 
becomi's apparent in letnjspect, tmee Rickie has set up the 
master-slave relationship w'lth Marina which, from his point 
of x iew, is simply Ihe means \o the end of marital bliss. 

The demand of ihe dead male literally repri'^C'nted by the 
masked phantom brings to mind Incan's observation that 
"'It I here is rtti vinlity which castral ion dties ^^.■^t consecrate, 

I hen for the woman it is a castrated lover or a dead mian tor 
even both at (he same time) who hides behind the veil 
where he calls on her adoration from that same place 
Kyond the maternal imago w'hich sent out the Ihreal of a 
castralitm not really ctUH'C'ming her'' (f.S., 65). 

It is the lUPtion of specularity and ihc demand for recog- 
nition as a basis for specular identification w'hich makes 
stime of Lican's obsi'rvations very relevanl in relatiim to Tic 
Mr Up* Tic Mt’ Thmm! The use of mirrors m this film usually 
marks decisive pin n Is of identificalion between the two 
characters and als€i establishes that presence is representa- 
tion and always entails s|>eiTjiarih'. 

The first mifrof refleclitm of Rickie w'earing the wig and 
playing his guitar represents him as ihe macho hero who is 
ahjul to start pursuing his prt'V- t>nct' he has literally sub- 
kvted Manna by tying her to her bed, she manages lo con- 
vince him that she has to set* a d«iclor lor her RixHhache. ffe 
unties her and orders her to pul make-up on her bruised 
lace, w'hile he sticks a falu.' mustache on his. They are stand- 
ing side by side in frtmt of the bath riHim mirnvrand he com- 
ment on htiw much he likes bi,'ing like this* getting readv 
tiigether "like a marriiYi cixipte stepping oul." The paranoic 
alienation of the mirror stage w'hich, according to Lacan, 
date^ from the defied ion of the specular "I" into the social 
"I" is idvfikigically context uali/ed in this scene as the alien- 
alitin i.it the siKial '”w^e," the marriiHi Cf^uple. The bondage is 
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jUNt arKHht''r form of reprL'sontinp; this arrangement. 

Examining the disjunction Wtwecn visual violence and 
Rickie's self-justif)^ing discourse is very imp^irtanl in the 
interpretation of the bondage scenes and demonstrates that 
the notion of the ga/e cannot account for the spectator's 
resptmse to the ironical representation of the male's pt>si- 
tion. Much of the hiiTnour in this film is generated hy 
Rickie's pathologically contradictory shifts from affectionate 
dependence on Marina to his violent retaliations ivhen she 
resists his naiTative. He amstantly pstifies his violence on 
the grounds of having warned Marina what the conse- 
cjuenct's of her resistance would be. The first term of the 
conflict never enters his reasonings hir the whole sordid 
plan originates in his desire and recogniifies no other reastm. 
At one point Marina confronts him screaming furiously: 
"'Who askixl y^iu to pn^cct me or to he my husband and be 
the father of my kids?" tn spile of being in the S4:imewhat 
vulnerable position of sitting on the toilet under Rickie's 
helpful supc'rvision (he runs I he tap to help her pee>, Marina 
is completely asst^rtiveand calls him a clowm. Rickie is mor^ 
tally wounded by her scathing words and n^treats to the 
bedrtwm crying. While tying her up and gagging her, he 
delivers a self-righteous speech about how^ hard done by he 
feels: '^l know you've gi^ problems,*^ hesays^ "'but put your- 
self in my shoes. Imagine how I felt about what you said to 
me in the hathn.n>Tii. After all 1 did for you. Tve been mis- 
treated but never thal badly. Any way... if you could only 
think a little about others. This is^ of course, a monokigue 
since Marina's mouth is now ta|7ed shut and she is again 
tied up; ^he is nevertheless supposed to feel guilty abciul 
rebelling and gralefut for all he had done for her, which 
probably refers to the typically masculine competence of 
getting a new washer for the kitchen faucet and a gentler 
tape for her im^uth. 

The bondage is always a representation of Rickie's vio- 
lent measures to repress Marina thereby creating an imagi- 
nary reality in w^hlch she has no say. 

Hr Mr tip.' Tic Mr focuses not so much on the 

woman's mascjchistic position, as on her subieclion and thr' 
psychotic structure of male desire which puts her in that 
position. According to L^can, the w»man's position in the 
sexual relation is "that of a symptom for the man, which 
serv'es to w'ard irff the unamsdou^^, and to ensure the con- 
sistency of his relation to the phallic term" tF.S., Ib2). 'The 
nrtak' project, however, depends on a certain degree of rein- 
forcement from the woman in the h>rm of specular identifi- 
cation and the erasure of her own desire which must be 
foundi^ and ullimately replaced by hiii. 

The imaginary turning pn^int for Rickie is the one night 
stand with Marina, marked on his map as Lulu. Reviewing 
his "“subway line of lifen" he claims that from then on he 
only thinks of her, gets well, is released and is now simply 
fulfilling this trajectory which in stime ways seems to bi" 
prei^rdained because narrated. She is his salvation and there 
is an4.>ther specular moment in the film when she accepts 
this role and in doing so ''chooses"' to love him. This 
moment again takes place in front f>f the miiror Rickie has 
gone out on a loving mission to get Marina more drugs, 
tape and TEppxv when he is attackisJ bv a gang of thugs for 


having previously robbed a drug dealer. The scene of Rickie 
being brutally beaten in an alleyway alternates with the 
simultamHius scene of Marina back at I he apartment strug- 
gling to itw herself by burning the rope she is tied up with. 
She almi.tst succeeds when he returns bruised, bleeding and 
totally palhetic. Even though Marina is Rickie's prisoner, 
there is a curious idcmtiflcation of suffering when it is now 
he w ho is the victim. 

This is a pivotal mirror scene when Rickie remt^mbers a 
moment fn:>m his past and Manna, overwhelmed by a stmse 
of compassion r ships l rivaling him as ihe enemy. She takes 
some disinfectant and cotton and cleanses his wounds while 
Rickie, amazed by this demonstration of tenderness, watch- 
es her in the mirror. The spix^lar image suddenly produces 
the long kisl memory of his mother sluiving his father on 
the back prorch; the only thing he has ever remembered 
about his parents. At this Marina is moved to tears and 
completely assumes the identification of the Mater 
Dolorosa; the image of her cleansing his wounds while cry- 
ing, duplicating the Christian iconography of the painting 
over the bed. 

Mi^t thei.>rii's of masiKhism ackmiwledge a religious or 
transcendent component usually as*4Kiated with the notion 
of sacrifice.^ In a similar vein, Rene Girard pn^pt^ses a trian- 
gular mExJel of desire in which Ehe third term is occupied by 
the mtxiiah>r: 

Every victim of metaphysical desire, including the 
masiH'hist, covets his mediaior's divinity, and for this 
divinity he will accept if net'essary — and it is always nec^ 
essaiy' — t>r even seek out, shame, humiliation, and suffer- 
ing. He hopes that misery and suffering will reveal to 
him the pemrn whom he should imitate in order to free 
himself of his w^rtlched conditkin. ( 1H2) 

In Marina's case the mt-dialor would be ihe imago of the 
Virgin Mary and, by extension, the nurtbef. It is uptm seeing 
herself reflected in this role thal she loses herauh»nomy and 
acci'pts the ride assigned to her by Rickie who is reflected as 
the suffering Christ. Bui perhaps these theories of meta- 
physical desire and guill continue ti> be tins biased because 
they usually refer to male masiKhism, and analyze that atti- 
tude from a narcissistic and logoceniric piint of view^ w^hich 
does not allow fi^r the possibility of compassion and sacri- 
fice, except in terms of perv'ersion. 

Taking issue wilh Freud's interpretations of Ihe Oedipus 
ixnnplex and p^mis envy in girls, NJancy Chodon>w's read- 
ing of the dynamics of individuation and the acquisition of 
gender mles questions the phalkventric v^iew' i>f masochism. 
Shi" shifts the meaning given to womi^n's secondariness by 

■I. Thi3, ivligii^uA liinwTisiion, iccoidirig to laL'an, pldy» an unpuTtdnt lotr 
in ihe w4iimiiTi‘» ^ubpm+Uifi k> IlH' tx,»Pi|(Ugal tx>nd: 

Rrr hit, irLsumh>Linlahlk\ ki my ynacct^aUc, 

in iht" lact of beinf; placid in the of an ttbjirdi In thr 

L^rdi-r ..k| ill, iTult^ bw.'aLiw shi* Ka^ j ivlaEion iH eIh^ Hxond dogiw 
lo ihii^ nvTmholic ordrr iKinl thv Is i-mh-withed m man of n^aFt tn 
Ibj." . Hln irthieT Wifrdh, In Etk^ pninitivi? lorm 4if marriage, il i 
woman isn'E givrn, iw heTwIf. to a gidr tti KifnethinpEi 

lranM.vndonE, llw' lundjimmlal relaliofi suffers everv form of inuj^- 
nar>' de^radatwm [Scwiiwaf. 2*21 




L^can by rt^inturprfHn^ Iutw boyij. and girti^ escpt'm^ncc ihe 
tVdipus compks and ht^w \hh dtffettitct makt-^ girl^ mnn' 
IndL^pt^rkdi^nt and yvt more connected to others."^ According 
to this inlcrprelatiiin i>f femininily, Marina's subjection 
demands taking into consideration more i:han jus I the 
etfecis of specularity, I he meiiiation ot the divine imago, 
and masix-hism ol any kind While these phenomena are 
strongly markid in the film thn^ugh the use c^f mimoTs and 
paintings, Mtmna's compression and capacity ^or love can- 
not be completely rt^luced to either conscious or uncon- 
scious effects of masochism. The mirror and the association 
with the Virgin render this scene specular but, a I the same 
time, Marina's reaction reflecis her capacity to see the other 
as a subject and in this she differs radically from Kickie 
whi>se melhiHJs have shown all uilong that he trt*ats Marina 
m^l as a subj«,Hn, hut rather as a necessary^ mythicized object 
in the construction of his own self- Marina^s identity must 
be destroyed in order mould her in the image of his spi'C- 
ular vision of I he couple. 3 would argue that while Marina's 
rn>le in the film is central and prtvvokes a h^t of discussiim 
aUmt feminine masochism, the film deals mainly with the 
paranoic structure of Rickie's desire, and in more general 
terms, with men's aggressivity and will to dominate. 

l-nmd's ihn.v categories of masochism relate wholly to 
the maHKhist ivilhout taking inuU'i>n.sideTaiion the dynam- 
ics hetw'een that subject and others. The first type of 
maHPChism is the emti^genic, consisting of pleasure m pain, 
the sect>nd is an “estpressic^n t>f the feminine naiure/' w^hkh 
he sav^s is "the m^tst accessible to obsi'n-ation and ihe least 
prohlemaiic" and the third is moiral mastKhism arising from 
"a sensc^ol guilt which is mi>sMy unconscious and devoid of 
any conned ion wiih what we recognize as seKuality" 
("Economic l^oblem MastKhism," W). His contemptuous 
dismissal of the simplicity of feminine masochism, together 
wilh his denial of a moral capacity in women, prevents him 
from examining the overlapping fea lures of feminine and 
moral masochism. Freud igtHires tht‘ sens*.^ of giaill in.stilled 
in women by men, sen w'elt represented in Rickie's self-righp 
txHis accusations i>f Manna. 

There is no sign of enstogenic mastxhism in Tic Mr Up! 
Tit- Ml' despite the continm'eTSial ass-tKiatton biawtvn 

bondage and what is pt^pularly known as S&M. It is Marina 
w'ho initiali's the nl^xujI relationship right after expressing 
her love hv rt"tp4]nding to Rickie's suffenng. She is not only 
mit tievi up during the sex scene, hut is also in full control, 
making all the demands and en keying most of Ihe pleasure 
given that Rickie's is'ounds inhibit his participation and 
enj^wmenl. This scene is alst> rendered specular by being 
reflt'cted in a huge mirrored ceiling that fragments and mul- 
tiplies their bodies It is during (heif lovemaking that 
Marina claims lo remember Rickie, thereby giving some 
meaning to the act and legitimizing his subway line of life. 

In reading A Imtx^ Avar's film, il is imptirtant lo note that 
self-rm>gniEion as misrectignilion has to do with scKnal con- 
ditioning and the tyranny of st^ial conventions. The ironical 
treatment i>l sekiety suggests that tht.^ dead-end relationship 
between men and w'omen is not inevitable in eitiHT natural 
or normatixe tenus. Marina seems to resign herself to her 
fate and the liny circle of Ihe apartment w^here they live cut 


off inym others as the typical neimHic couple. They prvpart^ 
meals together and eat them in front of the TV, w'here we 
get to see a significant cximmercial for a rt'lirement plan. The 
commercial criticizes the Spaniards for K4ng lazy ht'donists 
who squander their earnings and tango through life hi end 
up as senior citizen beggars, in companson to the visionary 
and orderly na/is who start saving their pennies for retire- 
ment w'hen they are eighteen. Rickie's plans for the future 
are simply unremarkable- He hopes to have sc^veral kids 
and maybe go to Australia in search of work. Marina's 
future is summed up by the movie she watches on TV: 
"Nigh I of the Living tXsid." This again reminds the specta- 
tor of the "Midnight I'hantom" in which Marina is iha^ab 
cned by a dead lover who wants to take her to a pt^aceful 
place; marriage seems to bt' ihat place. 

The most ambiguous moment in the film comes when 
Rickie goes out to steal a car sii that they can take a trip to 
his hiimt'lown, and lets Manna decide whether she wants to 
be tii^ up or mil. "^lE you're untied will you escape?"^ he 
asks her, to w^hich she replii's '1 don't know, yi^ better tie 
me up.'^ LogicaEly, the act of btindage has become a mere 
formality^ a daily habit, since she could either lie and escapt' 
or accept her psychokigical bt>ndage and choose hi remain 
without being iHiund and gagg^^si. It is this ambiguity w hich 
underscores the fact that bondage in this film is a physical 
metaphor for the tyranny of marriage portrayed as a sado- 
mas4ichistic arrangement. 

When Marina's sister finally discovers and fret^s her. 
Marina gathers up the tools of Rickie's seducti^m: the draw- 
ings, the map and the box of chocolates and proclaims that 
she loves him. The telling of the kidnapping story to her sis- 
ter gives Marina the oppirtunily to rewrite history from 
Rickie's ptnnt of view. She admits, for instance,^ that Rickie 
did beat her when he broke into htT apartment, but quickly 
adds thal he didn't mean to. In having adopted the maternal 
role. Manna must now protixi Rickie and make excuses for 
his behav iour. Lican tells an amuj^ing anecdote alxiut how 
this lypeof acrangemenl came lo bt^* so prevalent in Western 
societv (allhough it may be much more widespread). He 
refers to a "a very' remarkable trial of a case of poisoning in 
Ri>me, from whence it lranspirei.f that in every patrician 
familv it w'as par f4ir the course for women to poison their 
husbands, and that they wem dropping like flies" iSemirtar, 
2b3). To remtxiy the situationr Lacan siUggests ihai w'omen 
had Eobe taught Eo treat Eheir husbands as childrtm so as iHit 
tEi kilE them.^ 

This 4iptitm, like masochism, seems to involve compas- 
sion and caring Nu at the same lime in>nical3y subverts the 
moral imperative by suggesting that women sublimate their 
piwer and fury in order to Eolerate men. 

The last scene of Tie Me Up.- Tit Mt Deuvi.' takes place in 
the car in which Marina and her sister have rctriwixj Rickie 
from his deserted hometowm and take him to meet their 
mother. Bt^th women have accepEed Rickie despite all his 
tibviims shortcomings and pa ihok^ical behaviour. Rickie 
and his scxm-Eti-be sister-in-law^ sing along to a svmg on Ihe 
radio about solitude, fear and haunting memories. The 
refrain: "'resislir^ para seguir viviendo," translated in the 
subtitles to "I will surx'ive/' is the final in.>ny. Manna dnves 
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ihc car ambivalently thmuj^h tears U is nul clear 

who she is cryii^f^ for^ huX hy having renounced her own 
desint^in an act called love, the question loses its si^nihcance. 

Many feminist critiques have completely overlooked the 
irony wilh which Almixlovar represents Rickie's love as 
having the structure of psychosis. One of the reasons for 
this might be that they assume, like the theo^rists of the ga/e 
discussed earlier, that the spectator is also purely an effect 
of specularity and has no choice but to identify w\[h the 
imagt^ withoul Knng able to interpret the dynamics of the 
inasler-slave relationship. A certain amount of identiheation 
with Marina is inevilable and necessary. We can probably 
all recognize her compas.>tion, her pleasure and growing 
intimacy that the situatkin breeds even while exercising the 
Critical distance which tells us that she is deluded and 
trapped. Furthermore, we are not in this case victims of the 
male gaze and Rickie's obvious narcissi^^tic idontification^ 
because neither of iIh* characters is fetishi/ed by the gaze of 
the camera. It is the characters' gradual and complex 
fetish! zation of each other which the spectator can observe 
at a critical distance as the story of their alienation, a sub' 
verted n^prt>entalion of the love sto^y^ 

Almodovar's film represen Is how^ the woman is sub|ect- 
ed no! because she is a born victim, but because cultural 
conditioning and psychotic patlems assiKialed with mascu- 
line behavjt^ur, also socially conditioned, are difficult obsta- 
cles to overcome. This reading of I he film depends, howev- 
er^ on the spectalor's idei>logical agency. When a^n-sidered 
to be either a mesmerized infant who subir^its to the 
masevhistic pleasure of contemplating the great mol her, or 
the sadistic and narcissistic male w^ho fetishizes and 
destroys the femme fatale, the spectalor Ls a pt>werless vic- 
tim of patriarchal dominance. We canntJt hope to decon- 
struct the mechanism of phallogocenlric discourse if we 
continue to buy into the myths about female lack or even 
the fear of castration a^ the cause of male sadism. 

While psychoanalytical approaches to film ihetiry and 
criticism continue to produce invaluable insights^ the biased 
tenets of phalloctmtnc psychi?analysis must be changed in 
order to finally say something intelligent abiiut feminine 
sexuality tnslead of dismissing it as inhercmlly flawed and 
inferior. When simply assimilated as the formative princi- 
ples of him Ihetiry^, these male biases undermine the femi- 
nist projecl by perpetrating the domination -sub miss ion 
pt^wer structure as if it were a natural given. I can only 
agree with Mu Ivey's concluding remark that w'omen ^'can- 
not view the decline of traditional film form with anything 
much more than sentimental regrel " but even this kind 
of regret seems to excessive and misplaced. This is nc^t to 
say (as Mulvey seems to) that we must renounce pleasure. 
W^hen freed from the phalloceniric binary structures of 
domination-submission, sadisnvmascvhism, pleasure is 
reduced, but given much greater potential. Cinematic plea- 
sure is not necessarily limit€MJ to the glazed gaze of either 
masochistic regression or sadistic voyeurism for^ like all 
texts, film is prixJucod in cultural and ideok)gica! contexts 
that engage the spectator, and w'hile part of the engagement 
works at an uncimsdous level, this should not be sufheient 
grounds to deny active, intellectual pleasure. 


"'VWti’sand wtimefi's understiifiding iif diffvitTitT. and RendiT dsffiT- 
mu^E lhu& tx" uniiGTSlLied in I hi? n>blkinal CDiilesI in whii:ti thi*^ 
aie ert-^trd Tbt-y strm tnim the rrlathns of h.W'* Jnd girK to 

tlwir iTKUher. whii is ihtnr pnnury caretjktT, kiiie^tbppcl, and obiett erf 
idefUihcalii'fl, iird wKi i^a w^imar in n sexually and gender-^^rgamziif 
wiirld. Thk? reUlional ainloE conirasts pnrfiiLindly foi p^irl^ and boy^ Ln 
i wav lluE m.iluL'-i d klft^wntn?, and ^ndor fvniral for rnate« — 

nnenf EIh-^ t‘ariK?4t. me^E buMC male dr\Tl(ipvm-Titdil tussiies— and msE cm- 
rral iL>r Iwnalt^t" iChtsJ£>R»w, 111). 

Fmad mamtain^ fhAt theOxiipu^ (.Humpk-^i i» fmsnr diffw-uh hir 
sLnct* Elws' iTiuivt s^hiEl EntMn tlw hniTbiii?k''siial ]nvi> tor Ehe mothvf to Ihji- 
hetvniWKual object chtiKV. Thu* mk-rpn.'taEnm d<x’s away wiEh I hw.- muth- 
CT for Ihi? prwjxT d(^'ris'pmi‘nE irf txrth Tht^ girt ixwDn^ to hate- her 

mothiT for rH»E havitijt pnwidtrd her with a ptnkn. arvd the bt^y mu^t 
iwiounctf hm mtHhcT in order to f^Tow. Krixid niX acknowlLsJgv Ehi> 
nmlhtTS siKTuhtantir in Ehe ihealEhy dfsflopmtfnl of thildriTi s.rf 

txXh w'XM. 

Choiti.iniwS mtffirprrtation trf RitidiT dilfm-ncr sujmt"»*ts thai the 
ntvd lu os'iTcomc^ fhi- rnixhcr ait a p^vchcrfogiL'al ot«Eacle has no 
tivt baMs and is only amtther symphxn *rf male amhrly arxl 
~ . . bci'a Li!ic mi?n havt^ piwer and culluraL lh?gk?inony in our K^xrii^y, a 
iviiahhr thing happms Mlvn um- arid have I hr?* hr^^vitiony to nifipfo' 
priaEe and Iranstorm these experrencc^s" I referring Ed Ehe Eact lhal 
'^devi'lispfTit*ntj]]y, the maVmal idefi|itiL’alk>Ti feprewnts and W eiipeTj- 
eiH'ed as i^erwrically human for L'hildren of both genders"). "Both in 
Ln'eryiiay life and in thtsYretkal and inlellectuaL formations, men have 
come In di-finr malenes^ as thal which is Ivsically human, and to define 
woin«*n as niH imm'' K'hodim’rw, 111). 

6 "AIott); this path, we’ve anne full arclr, we Jifv retumini^ lo the state 
erf nalure. That's Eht.^ oYficvption muiv people enlertain irf the leiutimate 
mterrenluxi of psych4vinalysis into what is called human retatMjns, and 
which, dhveminati^d through I he ma^s medki. leache^i all and sundry 
how Eo behaie so lhal there's peace al homo — the woman playi I be role 
trf Itu^ rmrfht'f, and tht.- man lhat of the c hild" iSrtfintdf, Shi). 
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Melodramatic Narrative 

Ofl PHANS OF THE S TO PM AND THE SEARCHERS 


[X^spitu the m^iny .irlicles im 

mek>driimti which h^ive prolifer.itcd 
<ivcr the l^ist tvvenly years, there cim's 
have been much discusst^ii'i 
ill narrative and mehn.irarnap and 
whether certain sorts nt narrative may 
he characterised as 'melodramatic.* I 


M i c it a f I W rW It f r 


tpf i/pi' Ciinu's directly nut 
el the l4lh centurv' meUidr.wanc tradi- 
tion. The primary sources trom ivhich 
its I'Larrative derives are Adolphe 
D Ennery's stage meUsdrama b’s Ocjci 
Orpfidsm's <11^74) and Chnirles Dickens' 
A Tiih ti Tuv CiJ'ics together with 

Ireely reHurkeiS ideas Irnm Thomas Carlyle's IhT frem'h Rtwhittm (.1^37) concerning 
the real- life Danhin and RuK^spierre^ whii are net even mentioned in ihe Dickens 
novel* InelftYip Ghffith— whe wrote the scnvnpJay under a pseudonym— traithjHPSt.'d 
D'Hnnerv's play U> the peritid befere and during the French Revolution which, like the 
American Civil War in c/ji Nairon pun ided a suitably dranruitic setling for 

I 1 n-.id ill TV Ti^FAH D. W Crrtfrl^ hv Edw jni Wagt^nkntvhl and Anihnnv Sli Jt- tCmwn 

‘ (.MLy ihe inodeni Ih*- thlld de^mwisi bv IX’ IVdilk- > (akefi dirislly Irom A Tjlcif 

Tae CrfteS" 41 |M 2 I. t>n IV* csMilrary, wktie ol m-lals unships in Orpham are tlearly nnsidled iin Ik- 
IXklut^ns rmvel in ihe wjy he inteiiiClN with Ib^ fs;»rsiiin-ili sttiry. iXintun juralleSs fjitisn [each unris^u 1 1- 
tdlv ksves the henain*-, jrui Lillimalely ^aeriticcs hiltiM'Ei In give I he nltu'r thjrader^ n happv emimjti. 
}4ennelt£' parallels I.uck-: (he Ctu-eatler parallebi Uamay: hniiM- paralld^ r>r Mniimti*, JaL-qui^s bir^el- 
Nirt par.llleL"! Xhaame DeFar^e; ajid Lk*^ Vaudrey, ihe Cht^‘aliiT% great unde, -parallels I- v nltrwLitule, 
Oamav ti uncle. Thus Liiuise is aKin^htrusJ a^*- a t'hild hv the ?*iFTie LX- VatiJn'v ishu tsirluirir^ and kills 
Jatniwr** Fi,irgel-Nal's lalht^, |ust as L>r Maihite is uniruMly i^tiii|,’^saihrd by Ihe same HvremunJts who 
niurder I hi" lamilv <4 MaJaitie IX'Fargfc' This leads li> an hJenlital VemeldiUce' in tsrth %ls>rk»s: ihe 
1 ( 1 % id irms ill 1 j-fuise and IJr \1anelte tall in lui.v wllh .1 dt-rf i^danl iit this anginal tvr.inf arid, duribg 
tht? revtiLiJluifi. this di-Hi-ndabl h Ihn.Mti'rta.sl with death becauM' tit the myrdeniUsp p.if4 dis^ds 0 I the 
tvraHl, In ^hll^t, |he incurporalkiri.s Irtim Ditkens an- highly suphistiL-aksi: I hate ynly suuinsin'ied Ih** 
hasii: pnants 


wnuk! like to prtjposc a start in this 
diructi^jn by tracing; the remarkable 
links whicli may be established 
between the narratives oi I>. W. 
Griffith's Orphans of Hie S^orm (1422> 
and John F'ord's 7VlC Scai'tXcrs (1^56), 
and then opening up to consider 
whether the p^ii terns discerned have a 
nuire general significance. 


^2 ^ In tacrieN 41 i*v« 


Ff om OrpliAsi oi fh# $icirjn^ -rtiomartii bttfsf* th# 
rtreAfianiMin^#: Htnrittt* l!Lil4i#n Gi|b> |4|*t Lauiia 
[Dorotby Oilbl ringing m th* 4 tr**t btlow. 
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ft^r his Parra live. As in many siknt mfkidraipas, an opening 
legend spells ivul I he miiral; I hat the two orphans suiter just 
as much under the ''Anarchy and flolshevisnn” of the 
Kevtilutiun as they did under the "tyranny" of the aristo- 
cratic rule which preceded it^ and the film is full uf paral- 
leled scenes which emphasise that message. On theassump^ 
tiun that rt^adefs of Citsmthm wilt be reastmabty familiar 
with the stor\^ of TJjc Smrcftcrs. but may be less so with that 
of Orpfttfws itf fht' I will sketch in the essential detaibi 

of its extremely complex pkn. 

The film begins with violence: the aristocratic De 
VaudreVpi enraged that his daughter should have married a 
ci^mmoner, kills her husband and has the child of the mar- 
riage torn from her mother's arms and abandoned <in I he 
snow I "on the foundling steps” of Notre Dame. A man, 
Girard, so impnerished he has come to abandon his own 


From Orphmrt* of thm H«nri*tt« (Lilli-in Oiih^ *bdk>ct»d to lh« 

of Iht Marquii dt PrAlll« WflIlActt. rl9hl c«ntr«. Thm 

CNvili*^ CJOMph S<hildkf«vO. \*H «Kow» h* ■» i of 

hiOFiour" flPid Hti #bcut r^Kuifig Hur. 

baby, takes pity on the plight of the child and returns home 
with both babies. Rewarded wilh money in the clothes of 
baby Uitiise— ‘her name recorded in the hxket which^ as in all 
such mekxJramas, will later serve to identify her— Cirard 
and his wife move to the country, where Louise and their 
own daughter Hcnriette gmw up together. These events are 
kKaltsi in a prx>kigue: the film then moves forward to the 
point where ttenriette (Lillian Cish^ and Louise (Dtirothy 
Cish) have become 'The two orphans," and the plague which 
killed Henriette's parents has also made Louise blind Her 
dependence ("as helpless as a baby”! means that tlenriette 
has now' also become a mother-figure to her, a feature w'hich 
the film repeatedly stresses. In the mean lime, Ijoui-se's actual 
mother (Katharine Emmett) has been forced to marry the 
Count de LinMfres, the Prefect of Police of Paris (Frank Losee), 
who know's nothing of her past. 


<(4 |i ki^iiti 


Seeking ^ cure for Ltsuise's blinditesSi, the two voung 
women set out for Paris. On arrival they are pn^mplly suh- 
^‘ted to a succt^sion of vitlainies. Henrietto is atfducied and 
taken to the '^revel" (euphetni&lTi for orgy) of the Marquis de 
Praille (Morgan Wallace), who clearly intends to rape her. 
LiPUise, abruplly alnandont^J, is saved from walking into the 
Seine by Piem’ PnH’hard (Frank Puglia), a knife gnnder, but 
is then imme^hately taken in hand by Pierre^s mother^ La 
Fnx-hard (Lucille l_a Veme), a ‘'dij^reputableold saiundrel " 
To La Kiwhard, Li>ui.HA'‘h blindness makes her exploitable, 
and she forces her— intarcera ting her in the rat cellar until 
she submits— I o beg for them. In addition. La Pn>c hard's 
criminal elder stm Jacques (Sheldon Lewis) eyes Louise las- 
civiously. Pierre is sympathetic to her^ buB he is a w^eak, 
cowed figure, and he lot^kson helplessly. 

Ahhfiugh Henriette is rescued from the revel by the 
voung htrtK\ C hevaller Do Vaudrey (Jt>seph Schild kraut) — 
cnincidentatly. the Countess's nephew and hence Ijouise's 
cousin^” Lt>uise remains enslaved to^ FfiKhard^ K'gging 
on the slrwts, and much of the central part of the film is 
taken up by Henrielte's attempts lo find her. (Griffith keeps 
Ihe sexuaE threat to her temporarily — improbably — in 
abeyance. I IPs at this pKunl that the historical figures of 
Danton (MonEe Blue) and KoK-spierre (Sidney Herbert) are 
w^oven into the personal as well as the poliikal story. 
Henriette shelters [Danton from S4>me rtwalist st4diers and 
he is shown to have ri>mjnlic feelings towards her; 
Robespierre — characterised as a hardline sexual puritan- 
lakes a dislike to her becHiust% slamming her dot^r in his face, 
she denii's him the prurienl satisfactiim of finding Danton in 
her room and unciwering whai lo him is an immoral liai- 
son. In the meantime, in one oi ihe familiar kail of the 
blind' scenes of tMth century melodrama. Louise begs (in 
the snow') i>uEstde Not re Dame and the Countess, seeing 
her, is "stirretl bv a strange sympathy.'^ (L>ne of the film's 
many instances paralleling the tyranny of the lower clas.si-'s 
with Ehat of the aristivcrats. Louise is unft^rtunate in the sites 
chosen for her >^utteriiig; it only snows outside Xotre 
Dame.) 

The climactic sequence of is the balcony /striH^t 

re-meeting of the two sisters. At the instigation of the 
Chevalier, w^ho ]i>vt*s HenriHie, the C'ounless visits her. In 
fact, mindful of her own disastr«s crossn'lass marriage, the 
Countesh trie^ to persuade Henriette not to pursue the love 
affair. (The King has arranged a suitable aristtxrratic match 
for the Chevalier.) But, w hilst she is in Henrietle's upstairs 
room, the Countess learns of Ihe latter's SA'areh for tu,T 'sis- 
ter,* and reali^e^ — Henriette conveniently happens to be 
wearing the kH.'ket“thal E-ouisc is her awn daughter. At 
that moment, as if ctmjured up by the wishes of the two 
women. l.ouise is in the street below, singing. Henriette 
hears her, gtH's. [a the Ualcony,. rectignises her and calls out 
but, as she tries to leave the the Count — ^using his 

own methids to break up Henrielte's relationship with the 
Chevalier — bursts in w'lth armed men and arrests her. Hie 
Countess sw^x^ns dead away. Hen riel te i^ taken into cus- 
tixly and L4>uise, frantically running around in itu^ stnvt, is 
reeapfund by [js FnK'hard 

The scene i.s unqut'slionably one of Ehe great climaxes of 


Griffith's cinema; rarely has a melodramatic scene 
expressed st> pow'erfully the generally crucial opposition 
hetwt*t'n the desires of the women and the blind, dogmatic 
represstveness of Ihe men. The Count enters Henrietle's 
apartmen! and sees his wife: there is no questiun of enquir- 
ing whal she is doing heri% and why she is so excited and 
attempting to moderate his amrse of action. Nor does he 
offer any explanalion for his extraordinary behaviour. He 
ignores his w'ife, and brushes aside tfenriette's pleadings 
alxsiil Lcpuise. Hts is the- authority of patriarchy w'hich, faced 
with any S4>rt of opptisition,^ merely set^ks to repress ihe 
more fiercely. As Llenriette thumbs herself against the large 
soldier wh^i bars her exit, the man registers outrage at this 
assault on his perstm and, puffing himself up with authori- 
ty^ seeks angrily to suppress her attack. The mindless reflex 
of male n^pix^sixeness Is heauti fully caught. 

Thnmm by the Count into the "pristin for fallen women,'' 
Henriette is freed ai the t>utbreak of ihe revolution only to 
be re-arrested by the lower-class villain Jacques F\>rgt4-N<.>t 
(i.eslie King). In his pursuit of vengeance against the Dt' 
Vaudrey family (his falher was tortured to death by Ihe 
same De Vaudrey who killed Louise's father), Jacques 
f'orget'Not has followed the Chevalier to Henriette's rotim, 
In one of Ihe film's ki.^" paralleksJ scenes (echoing the Count 
bursting into Henriette's ftKim w'ith royalist siildiers and 
arresting her), he bursts into her rtfcom with revulutionary 
s€i3diers and afrests the two of them. In the meantime, just 
as the Chevalier had earlier rivaled Henriette from the sex- 
ual threat of [>e Praille, Pierre has finally re^^utxJ Louise 
from the sexual threat of Jacques. These scenes, too^, are very 
closely parallelexi: w'lth the sexual abandon of the revel 
going on in the background, the ariskscrals fight writh 
swxirds and the Chevalier wounds De IVaillej with the sexu- 
al abandon of "the dance of Ihe mob,'' the t^rmagPiWc, going 
on in the background, the lower-class brothers fight with 
knives and Pierre wounds Jacqut^s, (Griffith has held back 
Jacques' si'xual threat ti^ Louise lopfif the tfpmpffgPtufe — the 
release of h>wer-cEass sexual energy— is being danced, to 
further emphasise the parallel.) 

Thi' Chexalicr and Henriette art* put on trial before the 
highly volatile "Fixpple's T^ibun^ll." Louise and Pierre are 
then swept into the hail as the trial is taking place — leading 
to another frustrated reunion between ihe sisters. The 
Chevalier is condemned for being an aristocrat, Henrietic 
for shellering him, alEhi>ugh Robespierre's intervention — 
alleging that I lenriette is an immoral woman — is shown lo 
be crucial. Both are senlenced to the guillotine. Only 
HanUin— the divm inant hero of the pt*rsonal story as well as 
of the revolution — can save them. He makes an impas- 
sioned speech to change the Tribunal's mind and, in a 
raiher tiver -extended sequence leading up to a last-sea>nd 
rescue, Siivt^ Henriette (and the Chevalier) fri™ the guilki- 
tine, and reunites the sisters. The film ends, after the revolu- 
tirsn, with I he formation of a new^ family: the Countess and a 
rt'ft>rmed Count as parent -figures, and Louise, cured ivi hef 
blindnt*ss, gt^ ing her bh'^sing for Henriette to marry the 
Chevalier. 

Finally, to ci^rrect a common rnisapprehensitm aKput ihe 
him, Pierre is phtj di^tined to marry Louise at the end. Even 
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though he selves Louise (usl fls the Chevalier saves 
Henriette, he is blocked by his class positiiin. As a woman r 
Henrielte can marry into the old arislocracy; as a man, 
Pierre can not. To conceal the class blocLlge,, Pierre is con- 
spicuously dt^-heroised: his cowed perM>nality^ his lame U^. 
Even thouf^h he afse saves Henriette (but for his timely 
interv'ention in stabbing the executkmer, Danton would not 
have reached the guillotine in time)^ Pierre is kept in his 
place, tiis reward at the end is a decent set of clothes and a 
promise fn>m I he Countess that "his w^elJare will ht* her spt*- 
cia] concern.'^ As f^ieire btiws his delighltnl thanks, Picard 
(Creighton Jiale), the Chevalier's servant and comic relief 
throughout, does a caricaturing jig immediately behind hinr 
The penullimate shot of the film ta group shot of all tht>se 
accorded a happy ending) shows Pierrt* and Picard in ani- 
mated con s^ersa lion. Clearly, that is Pierre's desliny: to 
become, like Picard, a favciured servant. 

Jn its improbable coincidences and sudden reversals of 
fortune, its constant stream of threats and villainies, its sus- 
ptmsefvj] climaxes and last-minute rescues, is clear* 

ly an example of mehidra matte narratis^e. Before analysing 
this, however, I would like to look at the film's clieie slmc- 
tural and narrative links wilh Thr S^rth^ra. In each film 
there is a 'divided world/ divided betw^een a dominant 
gnrup (aristocracy; whitest and an oppresst^d group (low^er 
classes; Indiansl.^ And, although each film show's kev repre- 
sentatives of the oppressed giMUp in a negative light— ^ar 
(f ferny BrandonPs massacring of w^hites the iS|ui valent of 
Jacques Forget^Not's massacring of aristocrats (w'hich 
Griffith rather bloodily shows in one scene > — it nevertheless 
provides a reason for this figure's violence in the historv' of 
persecution by the dominant group; the torturing to death 
of Jacques Forgel-NviTs father; the killing by whites of Sear's 
sons. Mortxvver, each film also shows key representatives of 
the dominant group as viciously oppressive: Ek* Vaudrt'y, 
De Prailleand ihi* Qvwnt in Ethan (john Wayne) in 

TJtr Srtirt/fcrs. 

In the 'pre- history' of each film (prologue in Orphan.^- 
prt'~ narrative in T?pc .'?earcfrF*rs) there is then an abandoiud 
child (Ijiuisi.*; Martin), adopted by a family., growing upas a 
member of that family* (The first thing we learn about 
Mari in /Jeffrey llunler is that hts family way massacred by 
Comanches and that Fihan kiund him as a baby, later— the 
episiKle of Martin's mother's scalp— w'c realise thal Scar 
was the pv-fpetralor of that massacre^ \w.} This plot has 
mythical iwertones: see Otto Rank s The Myt/i of the Btrih e| 
f^lr Hero,^ w^here — in the myths Rank analyses the futxjre 
hero is typically abandoned at birth, then n^cued and taken 
into another family in which he grow> to manhoLKl. He is 
abandoned, usually, because of a prophecy that he will 
gRvw up to kill or in svime other way supplant the existing 
tyrant patriarch /king. This motivation can be related to the 
two films: in Orphans, Louise is abandoned becausi,*- her 
birth threatens the strict demarcations of class, which in 
class terms is the vH:|ui valent of replacing the tyrant -pa tri- 
arch. In Tfjc Searchers, if we can take it that, in killing 
Martin's family. Scar is ihe equivalent of the tyrant-king, 
Martin is the figure wIki is destined to replace Scar and take 
over the territory The parallel is stronger here in that 


Martin grow’s up to kill Scar. In Iheir outcomes, both films 
affirm the inevitability of history: in France after the revolu- 
tion, cross -class marriages could occur; in the Indian w'ars 
aiti'T the C ivtl War, the whites did indevHi take ov'er the ter- 
ritory^ In The Searehers, ihe oppressed group is destined to 
remain oppressed. 

The main plot is then concerned with the search for a 
kidnapped girl (Louise; Debbie), by her adopted 
sister /brother t Henrielte; Marlin). Another figure, related 
by bltxid^ — the whti gave her the marker to I'nable her to 

be identified later fin Debbie's case, Ethan''s military 
mtsJal)— is alw searching for the girl, but without the con- 
cern tor the girl of the adopted sibling. The Countess does 
not st'em to have made any real attempts to find Louise 
over the years; for mosi of the search^ Flhan's motive in 
hxpking for Debbie (Lana WtKxJ /Natalie WtHid) is to kill 
her. Tfw valuing of tin' feelings of the adopted sibling a! the 
expense tht>se of fhe bkxid -related pa ixmt/ parent-figure 
rt ‘calls similar situations m lyth century fiction, w^here fear 
of the repressive or indiffereni parent/guardian is so 
widespread. Nicholas bringing Smike "home' in [Dickens' 
Njcfto/as WicAfehy and Marian's concern for her half-sister 
t^ora in Wilkie Collins' T?rc tVcPinaii oi Mhte are good exam- 
ples. 

That the kidnapped girl is again Louise in Orpkflrrs 
retakes to her overall structural position as the lost child/ a 
particularly familiar figure of l^th century melodrama In 
keeping w'lth the expectations of such a story, Tfte Sefin/irr^ 
switches to a figure who is similarly helpless to Louise 
(l^'bbie is only a child when kidnapped). But Debbie's 
fate — abducted by Scar after he ami his Comanches have 
massacred her family — echoes Martin's when he was a 
baby (The mtire complex links — Ihe relationship betwwn 
the two men I Ethan and Scarl who 'rescue' the child from 
the massacre — I will discuss later.) In other w^ords, that The 
Seijreher^ switches to a different victim for the 'kidnap stage' 
is pri|Mri\l tor in the links ht'lwtvn the kidnap victim and 
the earlier one, wvho now btx’omes the searching figure. 
hqually, fienrietie, the searching figure in OrphatsSr had 
alniiist shared Louisc^'s fate when she was a baby. Each film 
thus links the kidnappesi sisler and the Mfarching adopted 
sister /brother in a similarly complex w'ay. 

Moreover, the searching sibling has-— however 
marginal — links with the world into which the kidnapped 
girl is taken: Henrietle's family came originally from the 
slums of r^aris; Martin's eighlh-Cherokee bItMxl is heavily 
stressed. Whereas, hpr the kidnapped girl herself, it is a 
totally alien wnrld, the world of the film's oppressed group. 
Inasmuch as the thrust of each tilm is to rescue her from this 
grtHip, w'hich is thert^by discredited, the film sustains a reac- 
tiimary pt^rspective. But the issue is rather mt^fe ct^mplicat- 
td than this. Griffith is certainly fsympathetk to the plight of 
the starving masses/ and 1^ Frochard and jacqu^^ shmdd 
nol bt' taken as typical. Equally^ all the Indians' depreda- 
tions in '/Vie fx'jtrilijcrji can be traced back to one war chief, 
Star. In addition, when Ethan and Martin finally find 
r>ebbie, she has became lully integrated into Comanche 
s4K:iety, albt'it in tip a |x psition of subservience'. 

The climax of each film is the re^maHHing or, more pre- 
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From Orphjnt of St*rr«, LOmii* (OorOI+ty htld <«ptiv* by 

th* frochardt. From l*ft to right Piorra [Frink Poglu}, Li Frochord 
jLutill* Li V«rn«]. Ji^quti [Shildon Linrirki. 


ci^fly: whM frank KHihilHcalh \hv rMmruth>mu-f: (bf 
momunt when lonj;-Stist relatives awinni/e t>ne .inother. In 
The Sean her!-,, this scene — jtisj as ptweertul as its prt^tres- 
wv — is set in the desi^il: aUer tive years searching, Elhan 
and Marlin have finally lnund a girl Ihey believe Ui be 
Debbie and, turning up suddenly at their cainp^ she dramat- 
ically confirms this. Hut the pmnust'd reunion is iruslratedH 
and the relatives art^ tom apart again. The Indians who sud- 
denly attack and drive Ethan and Martin aw'ay echo the S4>1- 
diers who suddenly enter tieniielte's roi>m and airest her, 
but at the same time, Klhan, seeking to sho^ii |3ebbie, is sim- 
ilar to the Count, ordering the arrest of tienriette, Ek>th fig- 
ures are acting according to repn^ssi^e dictates, on w^hich 
they w'ill soften in i^rder to permit a happy ending. And in 
both cases thi'X' relate* tc» st^yual a^at ionships betw>en the 
film's two groups: the Count 'forbids' a marriage betwwn a 
commoner and an aristiHirat; Ethan cannot bear the thought 


of one btivveen a white woman and an Indian. (Ethan does 
ntjl, of course, soften on this ptiint, but^ after he's scalped 
Scar, he no Icnnger wishes to kill Debbie. J 

At the end of each film, the kid no ppi.’^ girl is brought 
back amongNt her 'own pi.siple' and takcm into a family. But, 
even Ih^iugh in Orpftfljrs the family includes her own mulh^ 
ir, in each film the family is strange to her. Here the 
changes tn^m Alan U* May's novel of Tfic bring the 

film much ck^ser to Orp/wns In the novel, Laurie, tia*d of 
wailing, marries Charlie and the story ends w'ith Martin and 
tX'bbie alone together in ihe wilderiwss and her affirmalion 
of love for him but in Ihe film, Martin will marry l^urie 

2 Sv\' my 4.sifniTKTiiW en the 'Jit-mii'd wi;irld' til mekidriiirLA m my disMi'Uv 
?*i<m ^sl k'rn.if> Rtnt' in 2^ /27, VVmltT I'W’S, p >iM 

.t C>fki kjnk fV Mvth nf ivf ihe fltro 

A Ff jnk Kiihj]] Thf WnriiJ nf U^mniivlvanai Siitf Ul". 
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iVi'rd Milt's) IX‘bbio tjkt^n into l^iurk«'s thv 

lorgonM^nv. As in Jht imptfruJin^ rhiirriiigt^ bolw t'tTi 

tho Mfiirchinj^ fi^iirt* anti a mcmlxT ai tht? 'new' family pro- 
\'idt's .1 brid|^i' into the tamtly kir the kidnapptnJ girl. 

Returning to the nasrattve ruclure Orp/wns, it can be 
seen lu have a wry spi'cific pattern, in which the initial 
Iran malic event' (the killing of the father; the abandoning 
of la^uise) is echiHxi (the death of Ffenriette's parents; the 
blinding ^y^ Louise) and re-tsjbiied (the ahduclirig of miilhiT' 
figure Henrieiic; the abandoning iif l.j,mise) and re-echiJcni 
again (the swooning o( the Countess fipnf the arrest of 
Henriette; the abandoning of Louisel until a new' Family can 
be constituted w'hich 'heals' the initij] traumatic evenL It 
achieves this not jgst hy providing l.ouiw w ith a new- (ami- 
ly, but aImlP by the promise of a union acToss class bound- 
aries, the transgression of which initiated the chain of 
events. Umise suffers repeatedly here because she bears the 
burden of bt'ing the chi td ni tlw tniiia] cntssH’lass union. Bui 
the lilm K'trays its idt^>logical ptwition in denying her the 
Final healing function, and in shifting this to I lenriette. 
Nevertheless, the new parent -figures ta> replace^ and repay 
by an equivalenl adoption, Henriette's own and (b) pnrvidi^ 
a home for the 'orphans-' (The shift in rank is a common fea- 
ture of the myths Rank discusses. Me analyses this as 
dramatising, as narrative, Freud's family riimance': child- 
hixxJ fantasiisn which disown one's own psi rents bv imagin- 
ing that one is really the child of nn-ble parentage: "the tw’ts 
p^irent couples of the myth cones psind to the real and the 
imaginary^ parent couple of the romantic fantasy/ p 7^.)^ 

What we would stxm to have hem is a very particular 
form of narrative, in which a past traumatic event relating 
to the viola tiim of a family is compulsively re-enactcnJ in the 
Ixidy of the text: a mrrafiiv return oF the repressed. The 
film's climaxes and reversals— the esscmco of its mek>dra' 
malic narrative— are actually determined by this 'initial 
Iraumatic event ' tl prefer this term to Freud's 'primal 
scene,' since he w'as talking abi>ut a very specific childhixxJ 
experience. The initial iraumatic event, as will he s*xMt, can 
onci>mpasH a range of different expe^rienct^ I The event in 
O/y'/wpps concerns a murder motivated by class hatred and 
the tearing apart iif a mother and child. It is the latter -the 
violalii^n of cpne of the sacrv^sanct n^lalii>nships ot mehidra- 
ma— which ivhiipes mtpst strongly Ihroiigh the narrative, but 
the h^rmer is ncverthek^ss regislered in the way that, in two 
of the three cases, it is aristiKralic villainy which severs 
Liiuise lri>m her mother- figurHs)'. 

course, \ irlually all narrative— Certainly narrative in 
mainstream cinema — is sc^t in mtiti^>n by an initiating event 
which (on Todorov's model"") disrupts a pre-exislent ix|ui- 
librium. MortsiiVer, in the substs^uent development of the 
narraliver reiH'tition and variation are crucial stniciuring 
principles, w'orking the narrative through to the peunt 
where a final rc'sloruition of equilibrium can ixcur. Equally, 
the final scene In many films will in S4>me sense echo the 
opening one- I w ill call this 'traditional narrative/ but the 
narralive patlem I have pviintewf to tn O^T^rapis seems to me 
different: the ech«K»s of the Initial traumatic event' w'ould 
seem to bt' lor the mi>sl part unconsciims, or at least ccim- 
pulsive, like a narrative version of Erettd's 'rt'^H*tition-tvm- 


pubion ' This gives them an intensity w'hich is characteristic 
^>f the melodramatic mtide, w'ith its depictii>n i>f extremes of 
emotion and 'excessive' situations. "V^'hat w*e have here. I 
wx^uld argue, is an example of melixlramatic narrativc- 

The distinction betwtx?n the twx> typt^ tif narrative may 
be illiist rated by reference back to my article on The bry 
Sicep ^ The conscious paralleling lhat Tlaw^ks intniduces 
throughout the film (the paired scenes) is an example of tra- 
ditional narrative. But, a I ihe end of the article, I meniii>n 
that the film als4> fuis another narrative pa Item , "which can 
be seen as a series of echtx?s of the pre-narrative 'traumatic 
event': the killing of Regan. (The echoes follow a desire- 
murder-blackmail pattern which is n^pht^aud thrEiughout the 
movie.)" I do not discuss this furl her but, I would argue, 
this narrative pattern, like that in Orphmi^, is different in 
kind from the conscious patterning that I do discuss. And 
that the initial traumatic event in this film is a nvurder 
promplid hy the frustration of desire (this applies whether 
Carmen or Mars killed Regan) shtms that the e^ent can 
assume different forms in different genres. 

In Orpftfliis, I he series of echoes of the initial traumatiE: 
event mentioned ^bove constitute the dominant group, but 
in almtwt all the climactic scenes which relate to the pen«>n- 
al — as opptwed to the political-slory^ there are traces of the 
event. The two fights with swords /knives echo ihe Eiptming 
sw-ord fight between De Vaudfey and Ltniise's father. 
(Idcxi-logically, they reverse its meaning, since De Vaudrey 
was killing a man who had a 'legit imale' sc^xual claim Enn a 
w»man. But the basic ingrtdienis of the iw’eni-s — a duel t>ver 
a w-oman's 'honour,' with the woman, terrified, also pre- 
sent — are essentially the same.) Similarly, the two incur- 
sions into Henrielte's nx>m by aimed men txho the incur- 
sion hy IX' Vaudit'v into his daughter's bidnxjm ti> kill her 
hu.sband and make off with her child- tnd^xxl, this echo is 
vvty dear in the first example — when the Count bursts in to 
arrest Henriette — since the Counless is also presen I and she 
is just abtiul lo bn- remnited with her liwvt daught^-r. No W'on- 
der she faints: her husband is like a resurrection of her 
falher, once more taking her child Irt^m her The sectvnd 
example— I aeques Fiirgel-Not arresting I lenriette and the 
C he' valier— relates to the films insistence on the miiroring 
tyrannies bc'fore and during the revolulion. Mere the aristo- 
crat is the figure w^ho, because of his class, is condemntsJ to 
death. 

What dEPes this narralive pattern suggest abtpul T^rr 
St^rcifcrs? First, it underlines the mekidramatic structurx' of 
the film's narrative: within the w-estem setting is a highly 
melodramatic plot concerning sexual violation, aban- 
doned/abducted children, the sx'eking of revenge, the 
search to bring someone 'home,' etc. (At the climactic 
momeni, w^hen Ethan takes IX^bbie in his arms and does mif 
kill her, he actually delivers that most familiar of all closing 
lines in HEillywiMxl melodrama: "l et'sgo home.") becemd, it 
points to Ihe massacre of Martin's family and his being 
abandontHf as a baby as the equivalent initial traumatic 
event. Again, this relales to a viola I ion of the family — the 
rapt' and murdi'r of Marlines mother in pla^x' cpf the murder 
of l-Ouise's father — and again it may he stx*n as a crucial 
precurst^r to the repeatevi viislations of the family w'ithin the 
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main bi.'aiy ihe rtarraHve. in this in^^tance thv 

piv-narrafivt' traumatic event is nversbadnwed by the tar 
nUL^re — because dramatised — massacre the film: the 

killing; of Aaron Eidwards {Walter Coy), his wife Martha 
{CXin^thy Jordan) and their stm, ben and the taking of the 
two daughters into capli%'ity. {Lucy/Pippw Scott raped 
and murdered in the initial stages of the search; IX^bhie 
remains in captivity.! ThLs is the scene w'hichr lihe the iTpen- 
ing ol produces a Irauma which needs to be 

healetl,' and w'hich generates ech<.Hrs within the narrative. 
And so, although the 'pre- narrative/ traumatic event may 
be seen, as in Orphans, as the initialor of the melodramatic 
chain of narra liver it is the scene w^hich first echoes it in the 
body of the tent which is paramount to the narrative's i^ub' 
sequent development. Furthernruirtv a.s critics have pointed 
out, Scar's massacre irf the family may bv seim as arising tnil 
of the tensions in an earlier scene: Ethan's return hi^me. in 
other words, TTic Scurcfti^rs possesses a much more complei* 
configuration of events which deienuine the form and sub- 
stance of the melodramatic narrative, tn effect, the 'initial 
traumatic event' is a combination of three events; the mas- 
sacre of Martin's family {and abandoning of the child)^ 
Ethan's return home, and the masSficre of the Edwards fam- 
ily {and kidnapping of IX^bbie) 

The tensions Ethan introduces inlo his brother Aaron's 
home relate to a numK'r of factors: his apparently criminat 
recent past (the new^ly-minted gold pieces); his hostility to 
Martin (''fellow could mistake you ior a half-breed"); his 
suppressed love for Martha, his sister-in-law. Thcs*,‘ tensions 
are then transformi'd inla I he physical violence of Scar's 
attack, which is clearly amnected to Ethan's return. The film 
empha^iises the c^mnectior betwwn the events in several 
ways, e.g., I he way Ethan knows^ vvhal is gciing to happt'n; 
the way Ford cuts to the housc^ just K-fore the attack Inm a 
shot of Flhan kmking back across the desert, as if he is 
imagining the scene; the w^ay the dog barks at the Indians 
lurking out of sight exactly as it did when Ffhan first rode 
up. But the mtwi remarkable connection would seem to be 
uncofkscious- After Ethan, on the pH^rch, has w'atched Aaron 
follow' Martha into the bednvm, Vord dLsst>lvi‘s loan exti'ri- 
or shot of the ranch the next day. Black sm4,>ke issuing frtpm 
the chimney almost makes the house seem to be on fire 
<L>nly minutes later^ w'hen the men ride off to look for the 
cattle,, there Is no smoke. Perhaps, here, we have a rationale 
for the film^s extraordinary series of continuity errors— 
which bt‘gin with the third shot, with I he miraculous 
appearance of an Indian blanket on a rail bare in the first 
shot — as an expression of the film's unconscious. When 
Ethan ridi,^ over the hill and sees the ranch burning in fmnt 
of him, it is as if he is being confronted with the conse- 
quences of his ow'n darkest desires. Scar is indts.'d the ix'ium 
of the repressed, and just as his rape of Martha and mas- 
sacre of thi^ family represent the drives of Ethan's Id, so his 
kidnapping of Debbie (and^ at firsts Lucy) plays upon 
Ethan's greatest fear: miscegenalii>n. 

The kidnappisi child plot ser\'t^ a very different purptJsc^ 
here, expressing the fears of those on the fringes of white 
civilijration that the forces of sa%'agery will descend and not 
just kill them, but rape the wi>men and earn' t^ff ihv chil- 


dren. {Is ihere also a contemporary fear: lhat a runaway 
child might actually come to accept a 'non-civilizt'd' life- 
style, an anticipation of the drop-o^ul generation?) From this 
point of view', the "happy ending' is achieved all tiso simply: 
the offenders are simply kilk^. But the movie is made com- 
plex— and in a way quite lortngn to OrffhaHs— by the linking 
of I he destructive forces to the hero 

The extent to w'hich the film's opening scenes echo 
through the narrative may be seem by tE.kiking at a couple of 
examples. The second attack that El ban 'knows' is going to 
take place is lhat of Futterman (Peter Mamakos) and his 
men. Again it is preceded by an inlenor scene in w'hich ele- 
ments of ihescerw of Ft lianas rtMurn home— his newly-mint- 
fd gold pieces; LX^bbie's child's dress — make an appearance. 
Futterman 's haggling over money recalls Ethan's touchy 
conviction, in the earlier scene^ that Aaron wanted money 
from him. Then, at Martin and Flhan's camp, Ethan uses 
fire to stake Martin out as bait for the anticipated raiders; 
twice Martin complains that he's “burning up." When 
Futterman dtres attack, he shix^ts first at the shape he takes 
to be Ethan, enabling Ethan, hiding elsewhere, to kill him. 
Bui Fthan couldn't possibly kmiw that Futterman w^ouldn'L 
shcK>t first at Martin. On the one hand^ Ethan's actions here 
suggest he is compuhively recrt^aiing elements of I be mas- 
sacre {a dangerously ex|.HjMd family membt'r; fire) in order 
to enaci his ow'n ruthless revenge on the raiders; he shotrts 
all three in the back. (Futterman is alM> tainted — in binh 
Fj ban's eyes and wesiern denupnology — by being an Indian 
trader.) On the either hand, Ethan's actions betray his hostil- 
ity tow'ards Martin: it is as if he is m-staging these elements 
so that Martin^ absent from the scene of tln^ massacre, could 
now killed. 

I^ter in the st^arch, there is a more explicit echo of the 
massaert* of the Edwards^ family: the massacre of the Indian 
village. This scene is preced<,d by (D Fthan's demenltd 
shEkPting at the buffalo and (2) the introttuetkm of the caval- 
ry,^ the actual perpetrati^rs of the massacre. It's as if Ethan's 
w'ish to kill Indians by starv'ing them — his excuse for shcx>t- 
ing the buffalo— is t^an.^laIid ihmugh ihe cavalry into an 
actual masShiUTe. nevertheless, in this scene Ford begins to 
construct an equivalent to the mirroring tyrannies of 
emphasising that the whiles were just as capable i>f 
ruthless killing as the Indians. Unfortunately- it is a serious 
flaw in the movie — this pmgressive positit>n is not carried 
through. That one of the victims of the cavalry massacre 
was Look (Beulah Arehuletta), Marlin's inad verlenlty- 
aLquirt,d Indian wife, is not pre^Mited as traumatic in the 
way^ say. the discovery of Lucy^s body was. Whereas 
Ethan's discovery' of Lucy's Udy priivokes Brad Jorgensen 
(Harry Carey Jrl to a suicidal one-man attack on the 
Comanche camp, and is one of the key events that fuels 
Ethan's seeking of vengeance on the Indians^ his and 
Martin's discovery of Look's tuxly merits little nu^re than a 
complain I that I he killing was unnecessary^ Indeed, in that 

Soe Fdward Drjni^n. Narraltnr Cnfflpri-h^Tn-;fciFi aful Film iRiruIkdgr. 
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Ff*m Th* S'Hir'l 

D*bbi4 [Nitflliv Wood;! difplayt th* 
>cilpi to Ethan (John Wa^n*] and 
Martin Uaffra^ Huntar). S<ar tHanr^ 
fipAndonJ and iFiguaroa (Antonio 
MoranoU in ih* for#g round . 



ihi‘ Jt'jth MtirHn trsnn siny lurthur oblj|^liun li> \wt, ii is 
uhinititvly of a 

As in Orphiff^, the scono whkh tvhcH‘^»i the initial fraumatii: 
e^L^nt(s) mi>sl pn^firundly is I hi- r<r<»itjd/swwi‘r I mmtid Lately 
K-fort- it, hsliiin meets Sear fur I he fir^t lime. As exilioi haw 
ubserved, Furd visualises the CimfrEintatiori lag^ressivelyr 
Fthan sKands chesi ti^ eht-st in trunt t>i Scaf) as like a mirror 
reflect ion; Fthan has come face to face with his Id -figure. The 
lensiuns that Elhan introduced into his brother's home are 
then tSuhoeti in the scene that follows in Si'ar's home/ This 
sevne IS shorl, but esitremely comprtvM'd In it, Ethan asks (of 
I he four wonun in a corner of the ten It: "“Are all those his 
wiA'i's?" Si'ar: 'Twts sons killed by white men. Fi>r each son I 
lake many...'' (pause). Fi^uensa (Antmijo Nhnentd “Scalps." 
The word we art- evpecHng here is w-ives- Or\ one reading ihe 
film avuld hv substitufinj^ scalps euphemistically for wives — 
and, tti conlexh referrinj; to w'hite wives. On another. Scar 
could he saying: I dtm“t just take w-lves, I kill. But lyin^ 
behind ihis secimd readinj^ is the assi^ciation of killing with 
raping. When, on Scar's orders, one of the wLvt's cismes over 
and displays a series of scalps lo Fthan and Martin, there 
S 4 =vm to bi- women's scalps amonj^st tht*m. (Liter Ethan will 
tell Martin that i>ne of these was his miiither's.) The men turn 
tE» livik at the youn^ woman and read simuttandpusly- Ehev 
rt\E>gnisc» her as LVbbie. As if tsi ce infirm this. Scar displays 
the- medal Ethan jf*^\x lX‘bbie: it is this that drives Ethan out 
of the tent- 

Tht- scene builds dramaticatly on ihi- tetvsions Ethan intn^- 
duced into his brolher's home. His paranoid fantasy that 
Marlin could he- mistaken for a 'ha If -breed" has hecE>me iIk- 
^laranoid rt-alily of Debbie beiny; mistaken for an Indian: her 
dress, bt-hjviour and (in the ne>Lt sevnt-) her lan^uaj^e. Ethan's 
barely suppn^sed hEistility hoards Martin (the son he would 
have like^i to Live had?) is transformed into his murderous 
hostility towards I3ebbie (the daughter w-ho might ha%'e been 
his own). His ralht-r casual distributtEin of his 'mementi>es' of 
war amongst his brother's children (his sword to Bt-n; his 


mid a I to i>ebbie; his greatcoat, posthumously, to Lucy) is 
here answered by Scar's macho display of his own war tre^ 
phies: the scalps. And, amEingst his trophies is one of Ethan's. 
Finally^ LX’-bbie as Scar's w-ife echoes, in racial terms, Martha 
as Aaron's; Ethan's subsec|tient attempt to kill I>ebbie thus 
reflects back on his unconscious resptmsibilily for Martha's 
murder. 

These tensions are carried over into the nexi scene. 
Camped in the desert outside Scar's camp,^ again Ethan 
knows* that Scar will attack- But the Comanche attack is pre- 
ceded by the grx'at set|Uence of the rm^riMdUssEtPicc IDebbie and 
Martin's re-meeting when she confirms who she is: "1 remem- 
ber — from always.*' It's at this point that Kthan draws his gun 
to shotit her, and Martin stands in front of her lo protect her. 
The C'l^manche attack that erupts to break the confnmtation 
echoe*s the Comanche attack on the Edwards^ hciuse: Debbie is 
reclaimed by the Indians; Ethan is wounded. But, whereas the 
fust attack, arising out of the drives of Ethan's unconscious, 
was lethal; this attack, as if summoned up by the yuiing petn 
pie to protect themselves from Ethan, is soon evadtd Martin 
and Ethan make a getaway, and are able to hold off the 
Comanche pursuit. 

The- arrival of the revolutkm at this piunt in guar- 

antees that there is still pUmty of drama to come. Whereas Tlir 
Srarchcr.^i — with one ol two obvious exceptions — becomes 
much less effective in its last half hour. Although Ethan's 
rt*tum to the Jorgensens is once again darkened by reference 
to his criminal past (the shifting of Eutterman and company t 
and finllowed by news ol bear's return to the area, neither of 
these generates much tension. Martin's fight with Charlie 
I Ken Curtis) over Laurie intriguingly evokes the two paral- 
leled 'duels' in Orpfftjns, but the fight is basically treat I'd as 
comevly, with Liune, very unlike- her pTi%Jm*ssiirs, a delight- 
lM onkH>ker. The Lieut. L'±ivenhill t^isode is but an embarrass- 
ing indulgeiKeof Wayne Jr by his father and fnends. And the 
Rangi-fs' attack on the Indian village is so clum.sily handled 
that one suspects that Ford was deeply uneasy a Knit it, and 
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attemptinJ tu lightf^n I he tone l{> make the attack S4?ern less 
offensive. But it still contra.sts sharply with the earlkT mas- 
sacre i>f an Indian village, where we sympathi.si.^ with the vic^ 
tims at the e^ipertse of the military 

The Rangers' attack is nevertheless structurally the equiva- 
lent of Danton's ride to the rescue in Orpftinis, which under- 
lines the way in which the figure nf the dominant heru has 
become ciiirtipfi'd in The 5<^r( Just as Martin is the later 
film's equivalent i>f the Che%'alier^ — the youn^ hero who will 
marry the young heroine — so Ethan should have been the 
equivalent of I>anton, |ht‘ p(.>w'er<ul hero who pre-sides over 
the happy ending of the other characters, but w^ho cannot — 
because his destiny lies elsewhere — share in that happy end- 
ing him.'a^'lf. (In (IqJinws, ah hough Griffith cannot bear lo re^er 
to itn Danlon is indeisJ dead before the end of the hlm^ since 
the ending iKcurs after Riibespierre's death.! Butn in place of 
the traditional ride to the rescue, rftc Settreher^ substitutes 
Rlhan s dementi-d seeking of revenge. The climactic moment 
of the Rangers' attack is El ban's scalping of Scar, and Ford 
emphasises the macho aggressiveness of this not only by 
Ethan riding his horse into Scar's teni biJl by a remarkable 
shot, inside the lenl, of the breast of the horse thrusting aerws 
the image. Having scalped Scar^ Ethan then rides after 
Debbie— w^ho is fleeing on firot— in a similarly demented 
mannern casting aside Martin, w'ho is desperalely trying to 
stop him Although Ethan's histrionic gesture of raising 
Debbie in hk arms (instead of kHEing her) not only echiw his 
gesture in the film's opening scene, biit also recalls that of 
Oanton lifting Henriette in his arms m the scaffold, we can- 
not ignt^re the irony; the only perstm Elhan has saved [XHbbie 
from Ls himself. 

That Hlhan nevertheless shares important similarities with 
no less than three of the characters in OTpAun.'i (Danton, the 
Count and the Countess) illusErates the E:t>mple>iity of his 
characitT. In Robert Heilman's terms,^ he is a tragic character, 
divided between the imperative to save Debbie and the 
impulse Lo kill her. He is redeemed at the end by a purging nf 
his destructive impulses, but at the e;^pense of exiling himself 
fre>m the community In scalping Scar, Ethan carries out the 
same ntual mutilation I hat Scar himself performed on Martha 
and on Martin's mtMher. And symbolically, he ji^ins with 
Iht' Indian, wandering forev er betwt^>n the w-inds- 

For Debbie to be a precise counterpart of Louise, she 
w^ould need to bear an equivalent burden of 'guilt'; In be, in 
fact, the daughter of Ethan and Martha (or, even better, the 
daughter of Scar and Martha, but I he him could not pt^s^sibly 
go this far). But, the image of Martha and Debbie watching 
Ethan nde aw^ay notwittvstanding, there is no real supporting 
evidence for this. In fact, in contrast to ihe film 

shcfW‘s nothing of Debbie suffering w'hilsl kidnapped. Instead, 
w^e hear w'hite fantasies of w^hal her fate has been, notably 
Laurie' hysterical "the leavings of Comanche bucks, sold 
time atid again to I he highest bidder" Debbie's fate is a ^ym- 
bol of Ihfir fears; fears w^hich can only find release in murder. 
At the end of her extraordinary oulbursi, Laurie says that if 
Ethan gets a chance, "he'll pul a bullet in her brain— and I tell 
you Martha would want him to." 

In the novel Laurie's oulburst in effect serves lo drive 
Martin aw^ay; the next he hears is that she's married Charlie 


In the film, ii is jsk>nishing btvaust' it is so utterly unrex^per- 
aied. Struct oral ty, the projtxltxl marriage bt'iwtx'n Martin and 
Laurie is nevertheless; highly significant' like the projected 
marriage of tkmrlette and the Chevalier, il can bt' seen to 
resolve the tertsUins of Ehe initial iraumatic event in the next 
gixn'ratii>n. This is because the marriage of l..aurie and Charlie 
would potentially have set up the same sorl t^f tensions as 
existeti in the Ethan- Martha- Aaron triangle: the w'oman mar- 
rying Ihe husband ^figure (Aaron; Charlie), but loving the 
adveniurer-hero (Ethan; Martin) Although, on the surface, 
the intermption of Laurie and Charlie's wedding repeats the 
pattern of Ethan's entry mto the community generating ten- 
sions, its deep^T function— ihn>ugh Martin — is to break ihe 
pattern. This is then confirmed in the crucial shift to Martin as 
the dominant hero: it is he who kills Scar and I hereby rescues 
Debbie. 

Orp/ifjFis suggisits a final healing ot the wounds ol I he ini- 
tial trauma by permitting what w'as initially condemntxL the 
criijss-ctass marriage. Here, society has changisi. (Although, to 
judge from the sumpiuous garden in w^hich Griffith gathers 
together his new- fan^ily group, not by much.) 7^ie Simt'hen- 
suggests such a healing by the opp<>site route: preventing a 
repL^lition of the initial circumstances. StX’ietv, here, has not 
changed. And for the ending to reM>lve all the ttmsions w'ould 
require that the racial fears were set at rest. This ts only partly 
achieved by the removal i^f the exlernal threat (Scar and his 
village); it also relate?, to altitudes to lX4:iHie This niises prob- 
lems w'hich the film cannot handle Ethan's last-minute 
change of heart alxmr Debbie is clearly not enough: whal 
abimi Laurie's racist outburst, deliverexi wnth an extraordi- 
nary vehtweniv?" The him simply forgets the problem, jiisl as 
it draw's a %'eil over the trauma for Debbie of reintegration 
into white siKiely. 

In saving Marlin as a baby, I’ I Kan became^ symNilically, 
his father. And yet, maddeningly, the film suggests more. In 
the novel, the equivalent figure lo Ethan is called Amos; 
Ethan w^as the name of Martin's actual father. And ihe iw^o 
disMp]vi?t from Hthan to Martin which frame Martin's first 
scene in the film are very precise Weattnbute Ethan's hiislili- 
ty to Marlin to his racism^ but it would ixjuallv make sen.se as 
his N^ing confronted with a grown-up son he had d^me hts 
bt-st to h^rget. ( Amtts shows no such hostility Itmards Martin 
in the novel.) And the busint*ss of Martin's mother's scalp is 
hand ted sl> bl/arre^ly in the film, as if it was a secre^l that Flhan 
didn't want to talk about. (In the novel, there is a scene in 
w'hich Amos and Martin stop a I the site ot the Pauley ranch 
and Ameis talks to Martin about his dead family. tHe mentions 
how strikingly bi^autifut Martin's mother's hair wa.s. His sub- 
scH^uent recognition of ht'r scalp is thus preparexi lor, and il 
isn't something he keeps secret; he tells Martin aboul it imme- 
dialely after the scene in Scar's lent.) It's as if the film were 
suggesting that the mass,icre dial wx- see is, for Eihan. a re- 
enactment of an earlier massacre in w'hich a woman he cartxl 
ahxmt? earned a guilty secrel about? w'as raped and mur- 
dered. Whilst ah ihis is hypothetical, it doics promote the pre- 
narrative traumatic event to a piJsition of far greater signifi- 
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<Ance in di-tcmninin^ l\w cnurM.^ oi the event!» within the nar- 
rative, 

The meki^lniiiiatie na tative thi^t I tor - 

the iM'hijing and re-echoing lat the initia! trauma Etc event — ii* 
present in TJiif ,S*^iiri!fers, but not assl^e^nglv^ Howwer, again it 
would sieerrt that the irtekidramatiK.’ thrust of the tilm is ur^der- 
plnned by a narrative pattern w^hkh derives Irttm a crucial 
series ot events, concerning vii^latiisns against the latniKy^ 
which 4,xcLir at the beginning oi the narrative but the links 
between the tilinsare nta simply deiemiined by this narrative 
pattern. Certain cha racier links — notably the way in which 
Ethan is like a ci>mbi nation ot characters in Orpktfpis — would 
suggest that w'e ni.^c^d to look lurther to account tor all the sim- 
ilarities. This, I suspect, would re4|ijire an e>cploralion similar 
to Levi-Strauss' structural analysis ot myths,^ treating the two 
111 ms as like myths^ telling and re- telling a story which relates 
to basic fears and ideological contradictions w^ithin the sevi- 
et^^ It seems interesting in this respt'Ct I hat each tilm has a fig- 
ure who mediates between the film's tw'o groups: Pierre in 
Orifhana; Mirst' 1 tarpe^r (Hank Worden i m Thf Scardrers. Just as 
Pierre saves taiuise, s<a Mi^sc" iwice iincls IX'-bbie tor Ethan and 
Martin. And each is rew^ardwl, at the end, with a place' wilhin 
the family, albeil in a subservient position. (That Eht^ penulti- 
mate scene of each film ends wiih a stupid joke about a sword 
being pokesJ up someone'' s bum is a rather more bizzarre con- 
neetkm.) 

hoT llw purpsjses of this ariicle, how'ever, I would like lo 
concentrate on the tht^is that an initial traumatic event can 
serve to generate a certain sort of narrative. This may bt^ 
evpk^red tun Kit by iot>king at a group of films m w^hich chil- 
dren are Iraun^atist'd' by ihe eruption in iht' prt'seni i>f long' 
suppressed piirental conflicts: Walsh's P^rSMi'i/ <I*M7), fCii/an's 
£jisi uf Eden and Minnelli's ffewrc f rom iho }iHl Cl%tli 

As melodramas, the films may be related m a number of 
ways. First, the traumas' would seem to bt^ connected with 
revelations of parent sexuality: adultery by one parent is a 
cruciai ingredient. Second, eaeh of the films dramatises the 
trauma through the of iwo 'brothers': their relatum.ship 
with each other and with a young w'timan who is in sonu’ 
sease between them. Third, there are Cain and Abel overtones 
explicitly in f^>f u/ f’di'ti and implicitly in Pursto'd. 

In PHrsucif there is, again, an initial iraumatic event {|he 
killing of Jeb's family) w hich results in a child biding orphanixl 
and subscx^uenlly raised In ani>ther family. And here Ihe kwe 
between the adopted son feb (Rtabert Mitchumk and the 
daughter of the family Thor (Teresa Wright) is alkawed to 
devek>p, although aga mst fierce opposilion frt^m Ibt^ inceshj- 
ously fHwsessive Adam (John Rodney), Thor's brother The 
traumatic event, in this film, ech<.H^ within the btMjy of the 
text in two quite distinct ways. On the one hand, Jeb is repeat- 
edly haunlid by vague memories of the events and in this 
st'nsi' Ihc film is like a psychological melodrama, such as 
Hitchcock's SpcUhmrtd 11^5), in w-hich ihe hero experienci.^ 
the traumatic return of repressed memories under certain spe- 
cific I rigging conditiorLS.'* Dn the other hand, like L>r]j/wFis, 
the film alsti has a very strong pattern of echoes within the 
narrative of a crucial leature of the initial Iraumatic cveni; 
here, death as punishment for illicit sexuality. Jeb’s father w^as 
killed in a bkH>d feud provokid by his affair wkth Thor's 


m<Tther, Ma (Judith Anderson)— a feud which also caused the 
deaths of Thor's father and Ihe rest oi feb's family — and the 
insligator of the feud. Grant (Dean Jagger), swears vengeance 
i>n Jeb as the only remaining member of the family. Thor's 
lus^e affair with |eb rt^enacts Iht' 'illicit love affair' in the nexi 
generation, and the film is full of scenes in which Jeb, in his 
pursuit of Thor, is threatened with death, culminating in the 
killers appearing outside his ranch on his w'edding night, 
flere Cfani is like Ethan, cooking revenge on the man who 
killed his brother and 'violated' his bmt tier's wife, tn their 
pursuit of vengeance^ both men become pathological, not only 
murder'OUsly pursuing thi^ initial offender (feb's father; Scar) 
but set'king also tts kill innocenfs who are held lo be coniami- 
naled by their relationship Id Ihe initial offender (Jeb; Debbie). 
The link emphasises how like a viLlain Ethan becomes; Grant 
is one of the nastiest villa ins in wesU'rn hLsii>iy. 

Pursued is evcTi more of a mix of genres than Tfte SearcfiKTs: 
a western which includes strong elements of film ilyir, psycho- 
logical mekdrama and family mekdrama. But, as with The 
Siitrr^rcrs, it is mekdrama— here in two si'parate strands— 
w'hich accounts for the primary thrust of the narrative. The 
two strands finally niferge w'hen Jeb, back at the site of the ini- 
tial iraumatic event, is surrounded, as in the past, by the 
killers seeking revtTige. This re-c'nactment of Ihe pasi Irauma 
causes feh to remember not only Ihe event bul its cause-; the 
parental adultery. The rea lisa t ion leads him to surrender to 
the death drive,^ and he gives himself up to Granl. It is Ma 
what saves him, shtxiting Grant herself, and so freeing Jeb and 
Thtir lor a happv ending. H’ake your w'lfe ht>me, Jeb." 

In Tasf of fJort. tin* initial traumatic weni is Kate's shott- 
ing Adam and dest-rling him and their two boys. Cal and 
Aron. This happened immediately after the boys were bom, 
but Atlam has tt>ld ifH'm that their rrk>thc'r is dead. The film 
begins in NIZ^ with Cal (James l>ean)'s discovery that ntn 
only is Kate (Id Van Fleet) still alive^ but that ishe's the 
madame of a brothel. Mi.^underskxid by Adam (Raymond 
Massey), Cal identifies with Kate, seeing himst-lf as "'bad*' in 
the same stirt of way that she is. Aroii (Richard Davak>s) is 
Adam's favourite, ihe ^good" son. Bul Abra (Julie Harris], 
Aron's girl, becomes birred with Aron's chaste love-making 
and hungers for the mt^re ph>'sica] Ca). This unsptikc'n. rivalry 
K'lvrivn the brothers iwer both their fa I her and Abra Ciilmi^ 
nates in a climactic sex^uence v^n Adam's birthday which tears 
the family apart Seeking to win his father's love. Cal has 
made money grim'ing beans, and he gives Adam the profits. 
Aron's birthday present to his father is the announcement 
that he and Abra are engaged. In his delight at Aron's gift and 
flat regx-tion of CaTs— he accuses him of profiU'ering from 
America's entry into the w^ar — Adam deeply hurts CaL who 
then seeks it^venge i>n Aron by taking him to see Kate. This^ in 
tuiTir ^levaslaU'S Aron, whi> gel.x drunk and jt^ins a tnx^p train 
leaving for the w^r The sight of Aron, drunk, leaving on the 
train, gives Adam a stroke. 

Again, the initial traumatic event tas experienced by 
Adam) reverberatt^ through ihese events: Adames savage 
emotional rejection of Cal; Anm's hcuTor at Kale's sexuality; 
Adam's shchck at the sight of the brutally transformed Aron, 
Arem's head shallering the gl^ss of the train window' is Ihe 
equivalent of the bullet entering Adam's body: he collapses at 
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th.iE minnient. iThis is j brilliant Londensjlion of tht^ events in 
Slembisrk's mwei in which Adam has j minor stri>ki- u ht-n he 
hears I hat Aron has enlistisj, bui di^ stiver the majc»r 
attack until he hears that Aron has btvn killfti at the Iront.) 
The reprt^sed, here, is nol only Kate's se^uality^ but Ihe 
truth" abtiut human driv es and needs, which are tiHi comple?^ 
for the hij^h-mlndtHi mt>raflty of Adam and Aron. They are 
the liggres who art^ genuinely trauiTiatiH\l by the 'return of 
the repressed/ w'hc^ sinrender, in etlecl, to Iht* death dri%'e. 

In the nt^^ el, the Eensions between Cai and Aron are a lon- 
scii>us fe-w'iirklng ot the tenhlons In the earlier genera I ion 
hetww*n Adam and his brother Charles. The him suppresses 
I his — there is no menhon whatever e»t Charles — and instead 
tocuses, melsKiramatically, on the eruption intci ihe prtseiii ot 
I he repressed malerial connected with Kate. And so, 
Stein Snack's structured 'w^orking through' o^ repeated inci- 
dents and moEits is replaced, in Ihe film, by a steady move- 
men I towards a highly condensed Ka/an climaic, in which, 
again, elemenis iiif iIh^ inihal Eraumalic i^'cnt Hvm to be com- 
pulsively riM'nacted. Not only is the scene in the railway sta- 
tion rK>t in the no%'el, bul Steinbeck diNfs ntst e\ en depict Aron 
meeling Kale. lk>Eh. in the tilm, are classic mekxlramatic con- 
frontations. This illusirati^, again, the dislinctiun I wish tu 
make betw^n traditional narralive (as in Ihe novel) and 
melodramatic narrative (as in the film). In effect, Paul 
Osborn's scnpl and Kazan's direction turn a long, discursi\e, 
detailed, classical ly-amst melt'd novel into a 30 s Hollyw^tKid 
meltHlrama 

On the pattern established by these two films, we w'ould 
have evpiMed the piast traumatic event in fhrriic f rE^m ihi^ HfU 
to have been iht^ marital rupture betwtvn Hannah (bleanor 
Parker! and Wade i Robert Mitchum), t^ciMsioned by her dis- 
covery of Wade's illegitimate son^ RaTe> and his mother 
already waiting in the house when sIh^ and W'ade return from 
llwir hi>rieymtK>n. tiannah's respt^nse was to 'kKk her dix»r' 
tm Wade, w'hich caused W'ade to become a notorious w^oman- 
iser within the tt>wm. Hannah tells their sim TherEin (George 
Hamilton) this story in i^rder to accimni for ihe hi^tile way 
Theri>n has Kvn irealed by Halstead (E- verett Sloane), the 
father of Libby (Luana Patten), Therem's girlfriend. But it is 
not this part of Ihe story which shocks Thert>n, bul his father's 
treatment of Rale, evlled to a cabin in the wi»ods. It is on Kale 
(Ckx^rge iVppardls aca^uni that Tbenm amfronls W'ade and, 
when the latter — the wealthiest landow'ner in town, and 
hence the film's main patriarchal figure — continues to refuse 
to ackni>w ledge Kafe publicly, Thenvn dihinEHTits himself and 
leavcsp hE^me. He gctes lo ioin Kate in the whldemess. This relo- 
cates I be initial traumatic event as the casting out of Rafe, con- 
firmed in Rafe's story to Theron i>f the sen.se cjf evdusiEin and 
k’dli^usy he felt tow*ards Ther<.>n during the years Iha^y went' 
N^lh gh.>wing up. This event, Iw, can be seen to echo thrimgh 
the narrative; Hannah's locked door 'casting out' Wade, 
Halstead's diHir shut ling out Theron: TherEin ^nning Rafe in 
the latter's cahin: and, finally, Tht*ron going into selMmpotxd 
exile In eftecl, this final act completes IEh‘ initial casting out, 
but w'ith TherEm in place i>f Rafe Here the potential Cam and 
Abel jealousies and hatreds are disstilved. ihe Mins are mH in 
ctmfliet, ii is ihe faiher who is indiE.ied. 

As in rj^r^Ejeii and ihe ntwel of fasl fJrn. the past len- 


sion.s and transgressions are eehEHsJ in the nexi generation; 
Theron, like his father before him^ impregnates a girl tif the 
t^jwn and then 'dt*seTls' her Anti here it is Rale w^ho acts as 
the healing figure, marryung Libby to provide a father lor the 
child and, after the death of Wade, incorporating Hannah as 
grandmoiher into the new’ lamily. fhwz Tnud^ ItKi, 

ends with the "let's go home" tine, delivered by Rafe to 
Hannah, but, as in Steinbeck's Eas^ ef Etfi^rr, the links and re- 
working! at this lL*\el are very ctxnsciously developed within 
the film. Alihiiugh ihe stories of tx^htH'S mtmtiiincd aKne am- 
stilute ^>ne mek^dramatic thread in lEw lilmr it is by no means 
the mtist significant ime Much mi>re powerful is the way in 
which Ihe clash Eif ideoh^gies enatied upsin Theron (his moth- 
er's wish lhai he Ih' a gentleman: bis father's that he be a 
hunter) sets off a chain reaciion thal leads to a bltxidy climax 
in which Elalstead shiHifs and kills Wade,, and Theron I hen 
hunt! dowm and shixiits and kills Haislead. This is a much 
more coNSi rems working ihrough of evtnls, in w hich all ihe 
partid points are shown to bt^ blindly acting out the tensions 
and contradictions in the jdeology. 

In other w'ords, the narrative pattern that I Eiave btvn dis- 
cussing m this essay i.s nEii the only example i>l meltxjramalic 
narrative. iVhat ffre HiW pt^ssesst's is a very com- 

plex analysis — through the investigation of co-mix'ling ideo- 
logical petitions — of the w'hole Mxnety which it depicts. And 
Eine Elf ihc mechanisms it usi^ is a meltidramatic chain of 
events,' an escalating cause^Tfect chain to w'hich all the char- 
acters are show'n to contnbute and during the coursi* of which 
all— save jx^rhaps Rafe — are ehtici.stM. We have movisJ a long 
way, here, frEim the cipmpulsive narrative re-enactments td 
Or^m. 

The narrative paltern deriving from an initial traumalic 
eveni is presc'nl slnmgLy in some films- -e g., e>/ ffte 

5fiirm — but only wtsikly in others — t^g., He we fripppi ()fe liiU. In 
PufuucJ il is compiicaknJ by I be two distinct meltHlrama tic 
strands w^hich derive from the eveni, in The Sc’an/kTs it Ls Eiom' 
plicaEid hy the complexity of the initiating evenls. AiuJ in 

the trauma lie event dtx-s lUTt really give rise to a mrm- 
fjte pattern; the echties are lor lEie mtist part condensed into 
one es'cning. Nevertheless, the concept, as I have outlined il, 
provides a u.seful tixil fEir narrative analysis of certain Mirts of 
film, and the example of The Biy show's that il is no! 
mewly cimfined to lilms which fall w'ithin the province of 
'family melodrama.' EHow widespread its application will 
turn oul ki remains tEv bt* s^vn, but I sus|H\t that most film.s 
in W'hich thert^ is a violt'nt or traumatic eveni which prtxxdes 
the narrative will in Mime sensi' register I his e^ ent within Ihe 
narrativ'e. I also^suspecl that, as in the lilms discussed, the reg- 
istering will be I'SLSkmiially unri>nsc3ous or ct^mpulsive, a fur^ 
ther validation i>l a psychoanalytical approach lo analysing 
popular film 

Vfv oillt'jgue, 1 x-ightiiEi i m-a, jgjiFE nuJi- Elunng Uh- 

Elrattinj; thw ,irul 1 wouki Ukt- Uk ^4 kmn* kdj^e his ainlnhu- 

Inins, pill rticubrl V in ommxlMm wilh I be mn'd and film e'I iH f drn 

K, Claude lA’vn-StraiJss firruiiHixf Lhj|stbX XI. 

Aikirt-'W Hf Ilian' s SLX‘]]i-n( .irliclc- in f PUftifTixirl -I. Siimmef 1 diMxi vi- 

es iKi*. di'spxxl Eir PpiJ-h4«d 
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Male Narrative/ 
Female Narration 

ELAINE MAY'S M I K E Y AND N iC KY 


AUht^u^h tho decision to vvritL* citHHit FlairiL* Mtiy^s Mikcy ami Nicky 
iniliivllv m.idit* of d \o discuss a fiim which had 

lon^ i^mong my favourites^ it rapidly becamo clear that any 

serious analysis tjf this ccimpiex wt>rk wiiuld need to lake into 
acci>unt its interaction with a numbier ot ctHitemporary eriUcal con- 
cerns : t he fKissibil i t v fo r a fema le d i scou rse wit hi n, a nd a crititju e of , 
Uith a mas 4 .’uline dominated industry and a masculine genre; the 
V alue of the 'realist' text as a forum for the progressive expk>ri\tion 
of siKietal stixiclures; the crisis in gender roles and the realisation 
that these roles are not tmly constructed but are mutually exciiisive, 


Clearly tht^- ideas are inUncately pnniding the h^isis for a nexus of 

related Iheefetical -ipprtviclves. The riaiure of the film's rt^laiionship Im this tiexuf^ 
can bi'st be defined by considering its status as part of the 7<>s cycle of buddy' 
mtn ies Pndfcessors of the cycle can be tratxd all the way back to the silent era 
(Shere are ML'veral examples in HawLsI bul the group of films with which I am 
concerned inaugu rated by Fa^iy kiefcr (1^^) and t'ssi.'^nliafly ended (tfuiugh 
n.-iTLnan!s conlinued lo be produced IhfoUgh the hthi w ith Vtc l\vr Hinricr (1978> 
{\ am sjbviimsly defining the cycle fairly Uxisc^y and including ^ numhi.T of films 
which deal with male relationships while ni^ bthng 'buddy' films pn^pef; never- 
theless all i>f these works di-v stx"m \0 belong to I he same general mox emenl.) 

If one sees this cycle as in ?^ime w ay a ris^ponse to the combined influence of 
the leminisi and gay movernenls, then an evaluation of any of fhe films w ithm it 
must be made on the basis of its tma Invent of w^omen and homost^xuality In fact 
the demands of feminism proved to hv relatively easy to satisfy^ P^^rily because^ 
they w^ere so much easier to assimilate on the superficial level (kxik, for instance^ 
at kuh'h Cfl^sidy afui ihc SuFidantc Kid's trendy portrayal ol an emancipated 
woman h partly Krause it w’as easier to asseni to the pro|>i.>sition that had 

as much right to liK-rly as men than il was lo acknowledlge that the male 1>yd“ 
dies' might have sexual hxTings for each other. Peter Fonda's iTir f fjrof Hand, in 
particular, manifests fhe most extraordinary spSil K^twetm the jicmsilivity and 
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ot ils trt-dtTnenl oJ wt>n>eil and the crudity and oppir- 
t\]nism uf its Ireatment of and, though ihv cycle contains 
many tilms ot Jistinctitm^ as well as a small number of master- 
n<ine (with the estception of Dtyg D&y Afternotyn, which is 
clearly a special case) is able to stale that its prutagipnists mahe 
love, Tnych k^s shtm^ them doing so (the long set|uences tyf bike- 
riding in fjjsy Ri^fT an? the iH*an?st thing to a love-making scene in 
any oi |he films}. 



lE seem.'^, then, clear enough that the pri?sence in many of these 
films of a minor character who is ei^plicilly gay and is presenled as 
either monstrous or ridiculous functions as a disclaimer of homo- 
sexuality. Certainly one can find these characters in (and the list is 
exhaustive) Cou'boif. The fUred ffawd, Pap/J/ofi, 

SinresrauK California Sfdit, Mtan Sfwts, 
‘Tmo Ijine BkMojf, Frethitand the Bean 
and Buatinj^ (again there is, apparently, a prede- 
cessor in Hawks' 1926 Fi^ UmY$, which t have 
not seen, one should also mention Reed's fJIfr 
Mil FI >. Then? are, hoW'ever^ Oliver disclaimers 
available, the range and ingenuity of wKich testi- 
fy to the enormity of the threat that homosexuali- 
ty is perceived (usually correctly} as posing to the 
films' cxtherence. The DuMsH, to take one exam- 
ple, buries the nature of the relationship between 
its protagonists under layers of ambiguity; 
Tffjoiifcrftoif and Uj^htfiKU, The Deer tlunlee, Pal 
Garrett & Hilly ihe Kid and i>ig fJny /t/ftTinxiw, the 
four films in which the hi>mosexuaI element is at 
ils clearest and most ptisilive, adopi structures 
w'hich ensure that its 'lovers" are kept separate 
either during significant stretches of the films' 
running time or throughout; mtwt ingeniivus of all 
are David Cairadine's rarely seen Yuu md Me, L. 
Q Jones' A Biyyand Diii^ and t^eckinpah's Brin^ 
Afc t/i*^ ffcad of Alfredo Gun w in which one of the 
adult male protagonists is replaced by, res pec- 
tivelvn a young boy, a dtvg and a rotting human 
head, This tasil example should, however, be 
enough to make clear that these supptvsed "dis- 
claimers' often have a quite different function. 
Then? are, for instance, definite distinctions to be 
made within the films which use explicitly gay 
characters, John ScMesinger's Midnight Ctnt'boy 
belonging in quite a different categoty from Jerry 
Schatj^berg's ^Ctfri-crau^. The difference is that, 
while Sthatj! berg's vile film is obviously using its 
single hi^mosexual figure, against whom it seems 
to have a particular animus, as a contrast with the 
'just gik>d pals' relationship of its central charac- 
iLiin* Mar Mik* nicImIi In m ik^tch *n ters, Schlesinger's portravs its two homi^sexuals sympathetically. 

Thm J»ck Psmr 1965 Using them to ca?^t doubts cm the nature of ils protagonist^ 

When we arrive aE a masterpiece like Brm^ Me the tlead af 
Alfredo w'e can soo that the suppitscd 'disclaimer' is nothing 


r n Wirtlh noting ctui tlw CAnvri, ol ItH- .luthin^ ti# biith filnui 

siOif L.-LinlirmdCkin oi ihi^ n^dain^. SetuC/t^rg Jm-cted a si*rirt rtf nnhE-wlng 
h\m\ i-^’cn bv ihe sEjndard>^ rtf the ft(K. which upMd Ihr 

!v|jiu^ rtf the leather <Mj^n#F£frrFf^Wi^>. t^^pre^sc-d a crud^ anti-feminism 
(ffHjpii'Vtui Aifr SiKCl and, in pt^rKap^ the mtwt film madi^ cmlsiiJe rttf 

Ck^firuny, is-^ued j dim i cjlll Irtf race halt'd iStttfi Smartl Schli-^mger, im iJw 
rtt hi'r hand, Sbixdi»V Jnd wctmEly caiT^ out as gdy 
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uf i\w w-irtn riithur k‘»r .in analysis 

rriLik^ rt'lfl h^>n>hip*i which is k^tiitlv s.iif seflliitit^nliilily. 
Thv film be|;ms with a visiiin s>f k^irLile Si^lidiirity 
ed w'ilh tn^th lerlility .inJ tin idyllic natural seltin^) bt^ing 
di!<ruptt'd by i'ncn w^ho come bearing the law of Ihe 
Father and whv are the first of the fitmS progression of 
paired myites, a priTgressi^Tn which includes an esplicilly 
homost'sual cisupte and which t'u] mi nail's m the nighlmar- 
ish car joumw of ihe 'hert>' lk*nny and the ml ling head of 
Alfredo Garcia, 

The car |ourncy is Fevkinpah's lypically clear-sighli'd 
va rial ion on one of the distinguishing lectures of Ihe cycle. 
The giurnev structure relates ti^ the t»ppiT>ition, central to 
American idetdogy^ betwfen M.'ttling and wandering (or the 
garden and the wilderness}. The tilmic genres in w^hich the 
second pnirl ot this opposition ct>uld he mon;* or less harmo- 
niously esiablishtd M ihe expense of the first were wi'st' 
ern and the war film, bolK of which provided iron-il-ad ali- 
bis for the eJiistence of the 'world without women' the 
necessity for w hich w'as seen in terms of ihe construction 
and defence of a 'scnilt'd' civill/ation. The problem facing 
the buddy films of the 7(>s was that ihe Vietnam w^ar, the 
film's immediale hisiorical conte\t, w^as clearly not negiv 
tiable in these lerms, and il shi>uld be clear that the ckrsing 
dowm of one pwsible source tor the harmonious n^ilution 
of the conitadiclions ot masculine rc'lationships betw-een 
hetenysexuals, together w-ilh ihe separate criticisms of impe- 
rialism which Vietnam encouragid and the already noted 
demands of the gay and feminist movements, prin-^ided the 
basis for a situatiim in w'hich the concerns ipf the w-estem 
became transplanted into ihi^si- of the road movie, tvherein 
the world of masculine ad ion is stripped of its ostensible 
aim. Rather than resulting in a new awari'n^svs of the sexual 
feelings which this w‘orld is riH^ted in, however, ihe domi- 
nant tone of tht^M.^ films is one of desperuition and disillu- 
sionment, the journey of Ihe road movie being e»:plicitly 
seen as purpoM’kss. its goals illusory (a tone which itself fed 
hack into the contempt irarv western}. One can hardly fail to 
note the significance of the lad ihai the buddy cycle ends 
when its ctinventiims come into conflid with those of the 
war film in Cimino's Thi^ Otvr f iHrihT fafthough fki’kinpah's 
Crtpss e/ frepi, made the prevuius vear^ is afs<i relevant Kere). 

Tm: RF^.ATKl^s^^^^ or M^xi v a.vo to all oi this is com- 

plex, but it is of the c'ssc'nee i>i May's film that one k'els that 
not only can it be read as a ciritic|ue I'f the 'buddy' cyTle, but 
that Mav has fully grasped the relevance of this cycle, the 
film being complelely in control of its projes t^ 

The issues which I have so far been discussing pnn Ide 
the basis lor a l hematic rt^ading of the film: if, how^ever, I 
should choose to bi^gin by approaching it on the formal 
leA-el, this is partly Nvause it seems ti^ pul up such a nsis- 
lance to any kind of formalist reading. The usual critical 
reaction to the film, w'hether positive or mgaiive, is to sug- 
gest that it is an undisciplined exerciw in imprcw'isaiton, 
owing moa^ to itscivstar, John Cassavetes, than to its disten- 
sible director. This, I must admit, was my initial reaction, 
but it is one that I now' feel was totally mistaken, for I 
believe I hat May has delibiTately adopttd the surface char- 


acteristics i>f this style in order to allow- her audience to 
react mort' dir^x’tly. ^Tur primary concern, in oither words, Is 
wilh the pro-filmic evi-nt. a concern implied by a camera 
style in which it secerns thal, in Ian Cameron's words, "it 
di»esn't much matter w here the camerni is priividing it catch- 
es whatS going on/'^ The obvious si^urce for ihi.s style is the 
documentary^ but pn-rh 4 j>s i^^en mi^re relevant, in this civn- 
text, is the pornographic Him. 

<L>ne should, how'ever. remembt'r ihal May's tw'o previ- 
ous filmr^ were uni^ucstionably 'well maile' in the conven- 
tional sense, and that Miitcy uwJ nol only w-ent vastly 

over schi'dule during its proi^luction in W73 but that May 
worked on the editing for thrtv years, finally allowing it to 
be released in W7h. Il hardly make's sense lhat a filmmaker 
of proven ability would spend such an extraordinary 
amount of time just to be sloppy: tndeisi n'peated viewings 
of the filin reveal ihai May's fPiiAf-cw-stVPic is in fact highly 
sophisticatt'dx and thal the impn'ssion of stylulessness actu- 
ally enables her to achieve stylistic effects which would oth- 
erwise affect us intellectually but not emotionally Several 
scenes, for inslance, are dominated by the colours red^ while 
and blue, a deliberately formal effect w'hich w^orks here 
because il is balanced by other elemenis (w^hen Paul 
Schrader uses a similar avtour scheme in ArMcrioin the 

impression is t^f affectation 1; one might also mention the 
number of linws in w'hich dialogue of great thematic signifi- 
cance is passed off as insignificant background ^chat." It 
should, how’ever, be strt*ssi*d that there is absolutely iHp con- 
ncx’tion between this style, w-hich exi.sts to facilitate the com- 
munication of a project w'hich tnnh radical and highly 
complex, and the familiar strategy whereby bourgeois ideol- 
ogy is reinforced under thec^werof 'realism/ 

One might link this style to May's status., practically 
unique in the mainstream HollywxKfcd of I he 7[>s, as a female 
director. William Ktvthman, in his bix>k on Mitchcock,^ has 
observ'ed that HitchctKk's work is driven by the desire for 
acknowkxtgement, both stylistically^ thn.>ugh overt director 
rial 'touches,^ and thematically, with its recurrent figure of 
the murderer who both conceives his murder as a work of 
ar! and seeks an audience for it The significance of Ihis^ 
how^ever, extends fa r K^ond Hitchcock, for I here is a long 
tradition in American art, dating back at least as far as fkx^'s 
Thf Tell-Ta}e H^art and including Scorsese's Tfic of 
in w'hich a desire for acknowledgement ts linked 
with both masailinity and in.sanity (one might also note the 
father-son meltKlramas of the in which either the father 
desires the son's acknowledgement or the son desires the 
father's; alihiHJgh the reactionary' na lure of these films hard- 
ly al low's insanity to be ati issue, masculinity is clearly of the 
essence}. 

Ifx then, the desire for acknowTtxigement is a lypically 
'masculine' trait, il set'ms reasi^nable to claim thal May s 
style is typically 'feminine-' fonsider the way in which 
Mav, in A Neu' Lvif. the first film thal she dirLxried and in 
which she also stars, introducc's herself into the film, in Ihe 
extreme background at a shot m which she is given no 
prcpminence and in which w=e di> nut nvilice her until another 
character [h pi ills her out. The masculine di^iire kir acknowl- 
edgement is Counter!^ here by a female desire to not be 
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A lMf‘ Elaine in 


acknawlodg^Hj. Sincv JhtTu are few female directors, par- 
ticularly wiihiri I he Holly wchxi corOc^t, it fuuli^h to 

peneraliire, but Nrcb/'s unique style (1 can think of 

no precedents), alongside its extremely complex examina- 
tion a masculine genre, give it a position oi Siime signifi- 
cance. (One should also note May's extreme reluctance 
either to be interv iewed or to be a public figure: she appiir- 
enlly told one reptirfer, who was writing an article on i$htitr, 
"I'd appreciate it if you didn't meniion my name in your 
article"; the sleeve-notes on the Mike Nichols/ Elaine May 
fmpmivstftieHs (o Musk album provide a satirical biography 
but summarize May's career with the ci>m merit 'Miss Mav 
dt>es not exist/) 

ft shctuld. then, bi,‘ yxxssibk to see ht>w this reticent style 
works to May's advantage by examining what appears to be 
a gaping technical error. During the long opening sequence 
in Nick's hotel rtxym we can briefly t-ee a man> presumably a 


technician working on the film^ rvfkx'led in a mirror, ll is 
certainly tempting to rt'gard this as nothing more than a 
ml^take^ but, given the fact that May,, who had spi^nt such a 
great amount of time working on the vxliling, could hardly 
have failed to notice it ev^^ if its lilming had been inadver- 
tent (and thi' shot, w^hicK contains no essential action, could 
easily have been eliminated or shortencxJ wi|hi»ut disrupt- 
ing the continuily), ihis beconu"^ rather difficult to believe. 
C>ne is^ then, justified in seeing the presence of this mysteri- 
ous intruder as having stvme thematic significance (i he orgy 

2. Ian CdiriLTi>n. V. R l^tTkins, Mhlwl VV4lk^^'f. |im HsIIiit R<ihin 
WiHX^ . 'The Rt-ttim sil .VtiPtfur. " Mmv ncs. 20, Spring p. K. 

U pri^Limdhly. ms more |h4n 4 rvtnJrkAhk- ceindiJtfnc€ that 
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seijuuncv in Up by Anionioni, ii dinH:ioT rKil mint'd for 
his sLipiiflsh -ippmrtcK contains ^ similar intruder), reiiv 
Ei>Tein^ Ihe film's itine piiranoia and mistrust- One mij^hS 
also po^e the setiuence in which Mllte and Nick argue and 
fighi on a suppcis4.%Jly di^'rted slrtvt, during which we arc^ 
vaguely aware of figures moving abuul in the bac kgnnmd 
This paranoiac tone is very different from that generally 
found in the 70^ 'conspiracy' tilms, for, rather than being 
linked to institutions, the paranoia of May's film is seim as 
ansing in resptm.se to the everyday organ i/a Mtm of contem- 
l^irary capitalism At two riKmwnts an impetM^nal attempt 
\o enhirce rules leads ti> violence Uhe man in the restaurant 
who refused to sell Mike a carton of cream because he 
'w'ouldn't know what to charge' and the bus driver w'ho 
insists that the two men leave the bus by the back dixsrh 
and the furtive glances that Kinney gives to the late night 
dnnkers in the bar, alongside the man w orking in the candy 
store who instinctively reaches for his gun when Nick 
eitlers, provide us with glimpses of reactions which are huith 
pararmnd (since we, at least, understand that neither ot thi^' 
men are in actual danger) and fully gistified (since, had the 
situations been only slightly different, the danger w^ould 
have bi.en real enough) within a wurld which is most hi>n- 
estly ret'irt'sented by the brief glimpse* of a Kung-Fu film in 



the all-night cinema, a world of mindless and directionless 
violence 

These examples prtwide minor representations of what is 
tme of May's major I hematic concerns, that of the horrific as 
a logical extension of the normal. When linked with the 
theme of justified paranoia this gives us the basis for a read- 
ing of the relaiionship helwetm Mike (f^eter Falk) and Nick 
(John Cassavetes), clearly the film's central concern. The 
t^pening sequence* is crucial for an understanding of this: the 
film begins with Mike visiting Nick, w ho believes that there 
is a contract out on him, in his Ixilc'l rtxLim Since we are, at 
this point, given little information about the situation 
(except tor a newspaper headline reading ""Slain bemkie 
calked 'small-time hixxJ ") we are essentially foraxi to share 
Mike's ptiinl of view, doubting the reality of the* 'contract' 
but bt'ing aware that it may well exist The one thing that 
wx* art* certain of throughout this sequence is that Nick's 
constant refusal to trust Mike, belim ing it possible that he is 
setting him up to be killed, is completely unjuslified 
(though tiH' casting of both Peter Falk and lohn Cassavetes 
Ls clearly intended to capitalize on their work in Cassavetes' 
own films, it is useful to keep in mind the fact that Falk was 
at this lime strtyngly asMX'ialed with the n>le of ColutnNv a 
figure of unquestionable moral integrity)^ Following the 


c^uitin tnd Wjff»n (f-) liaUf, wr ittf ft *nd 



e\it \hv 20 mlnutts inii> lilfflr 

btiwi'ver, wt? cut to the hit nijn^ VVarftm Kinney (Ned 
IkMttyK recei^in^ telephone ca 1 1 inlormin^ him that Nick 
is m a bar, and we ^radoally reali;re that the int'ormant is 
Mike. The sht>ck of this moment is comparable to 
Hitchcock's revelation ot the solution ot the mystery in 
atxiut two-thirds inEi> the film. The effect of re%'eal- 
mg the fact of Mike's K"trayal of Nick at this pinnl is very^ 
carefully cakulaled. Had May j;iven us this informatkin ai 
the be^innin^, vve would have watched all his subsef|uent 
actions, which are seemingly tender and caring, in full 
km>w'ledge of the duplicity that they disguised. On the 
other ha Hid, had May saved this revelation for the end, we 
w't^uld have taken Mike's actions at face vahte, tsniy t^ues- 
ticming them in retriwp% t: by placing it w here she does. 
May forces us to evaluate Mike's actions one way, then 
question wliat they ctmceal fn^m the vantage piunt of our 
first evaluation May's fusint is I hat Mike ^ aftietion for Nick 
IS bi^th feignid and genuini% and that intimate male friend- 
ships in our society, based as they are on the suppression of 
homi»S4^\uality and the inabitily to relate w'lth women, con- 
ceal reM-ntments and tensions which kigically lead to a siiu- 
a I ion in w hich the normal escpri^sion of affection can act as 
the basis for a horrific bt^trayak one might note that Mike's 
e^cpn.'ssion of corKem tor his wifeC'l don't tmat my w'ife the 
way y<iu do. It I'm gonna late^ i>r if I'm gomta be out all 
night, I call") Is simply an excuse for him to gi\'e his w^ife a 
mi^sage which she w^ill passim to a hn man. 

The impitrfance for May ot the horrific-as-e^ tension 
normal theme, biHh here and in her othiT work, can be seen 
by eumining the way it is reslatwi, in a comic mide, m the 
character ot the hit man, VVarren Kinney. Jean -Luc Ctdard 
i>nce wTote. . . 

In Gifiifijnitvs, having treated as an imprtivised farce 
Siinn^hing tor W'hich w many men died, it seems to me 
that the film fulfils the basic requirements dt'Cency 
Take ct>ncentratitin camps, for instance- The i>nly real 
film to be made about them — W'hich has never been 
made because it would be intolerable^^ — wH>uld be if a 
camp were filmtd from the poinl of view oi the tiirturers 
and their daily routine. How lit get a human Kdy mea- 
suring two meEres into a a>flin measuring fifty centime- 
|rt^? Htiw ti.! hiad ten Ions of arms and legs on ti>a thret- 
Ion lorry? I low to burn a hundred wimwn wilh pc'trol 
enough Eivr ten? One wimld also have secTeEaries making 
lists of everything i>n their typewriters. The really horri- 
ble thing abjul such stvnes w'ould not be Iheir horror buE 
their very' ordinary everydayness.^ 

We have hi^re the basis tor an understanding of the signifi- 
cance of May's presenting a hit man as a normal, harassed 
business- man, for the problems facid by Kinney art> identi- 
cal to thi>st.‘ faced by any employei* of a hierarchical organ i- 
/.ation: he becomes lost on the way to the rendezvous 
aiTangi.d for ihe hit and has fo sttsp and ask directions, has a 
'misunderstanding' w^ilh his bewis (though in this world a 
misunderstanding could easily prove fatal), argues with fel- 
low employee' Mike' aboul wIiktsu fault it w^as that the 


w^ent wrtmgj complains about his e^pi-n-st^s ("I should have 
had a dnver on thi.s...tf I tak*' a driver I've gotta pay him a 
buck too... By the lime I've p^iid for the hotel ..I ain't gonna 
make anything on this") and delivers a splendidly precise' 
acatunt of his tnbulations in an a i tempi to (ustify hinvself lo 
his empkTver ("So any estimation of lime which I may have 
given him is depi'ndent on the fact that he know s what We 
got to gel through"). The essential point abtmt Kinney^ — 
that, though he is a killer, he is totally lacking in the aura ot 
evil or menace w'hich we would normally assiK'iate with 
such a cha racier, bi'ing rather an exemplary pnxluct of Ehe 
ca pi Ealisi syslem — is made on his initial appt'arance: we first 
sev him in his hotel nmm flicking through the channels on a 
television, one of w^hich is playing a particularly banal 
advertising jingle,; he finally settles on a film w’hich features 
a soundtrack of clich^kl 'suspense' music; w'hen he ihen 
rect'ives the phi>ne call from Mike this music continui^ im 
the sesund track, providing an ironic backgriiund to whal is 
aclually a quite everyday diSiUssiun. Never is there any hint 
i>f morality in Kinney N actions, morality being something 
I hat in any organ 1/ a lion (w^hether office or concentration 
camps can be safely mferred upstairs lo ihoM' w^ho gix e Ehe 
orders. The very language used in business dealings ("mak- 
ing a killing/ for instance) helps lo explain hi>w naturally 
Kinney is able lo ignore the fact that his job i.s to literal I v kill 
pcxjple. 

One id the nmsl ethx'tive demon stralitms of this theme is 
the Si'ene in w'hich Mike's wife is unable to find ^x'n and 
pMpt'r in order to write down the address for the hit man 
and has to resort to asking her young wm to bring her a 
crayon, f ler unqu^'stioning acquiescence w'ith the conspira- 
cy is, ot Ciiurse, horrific^ hut m a sense it is even mcpre horrif* 
ic W'hen Mike n'turns home and w^e realize ihaE sfn- aduafly 
knew nothing about w^haE he wa.s doing, simplv oK'ving his 
instructions. 

1‘his brings up the question of the trealmenE of w'omen in 
May's work, something which has bivn ihe suhjecl of a 
great deal of feminist animus. Barbara Kmrnig Quart, for 
instance^ claims that May's women are ''disturbingly 
maMK'hislic" and Ehat Nick's wife '"ends up as an everciM" in 
docile female mastKhism."^ Vet, far fttim bt'ing a criticism of 
the film, this is precisi'ly May's ptnint: the emphasis, clearly, 
IS on Ehi' limitixi nJe> that W'omen are aIkKrated within our 
wK'iety k>ne might turn, by way of comparjsi>n, to David 
Burtisn Morns' f’afh with its disastixms portrayal of a 

liberated woman (always rx'ady with a pithy put-dowm tif 
male presumption) in its seCimd half schema lica II y balanc- 
ing a crude first half in w^hich we can sit back and compla- 
cently tut-fut at the offensive atlitudc's of its male prtilagiH 
nisis w^ithout ever, of course^ fwling in any w^ay implicated 
in them. Male presumption in Mfkiymid Nicky is ha idly less 
securely placetl, but our attitude tow^ards lE is far from corn- 
placenl As a heterosexual male I find il more difficult to 
distance myself from the attitudi:^ w^hich are, ne^erlheless, 
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subjeclt^1 tu criticii^in. As •! child S did nut 'ploy' 

with whuHTi I ri^arded (if I Ihuuj^Kt otKiut fchum ot all) 
as iniractablv ulhcr^ while as an adultfsccnl they Hrst twV 
un inlewt as seicual ubjtt’ls. The relevance ul this In Mikty 
anJ Niihf shtvuld be obviuys, lor May's concern is with the 
inability of the male to break away from patterns of 
behaviour ej^lablished during childhood {Coppola's The 
Cn^ni'ersdi^joH explores similar territory). Thouj^h the film 
lakes place enilrely in one nighi, we are gisen a gn^ai deal 
of information aKiul bi>th of the men's lives, and the con- 
stant reference point is iheir shareil childhiHsd experience, 
culminating in the scene in which Nick smasht's the wMteh 
that Mike had been given by his fa i her. With Ihe symbi>l of 
phallic succession destroyed, Mike and Nick casi ofl all 
semblance of mature adult behavitmr, fighting like children 
tn the street When the two then split up. Nick, after a visit 
lo btith estranged wife and mSsiress, retreats from these 
complex fern ale- male relationships tii a IcKal candy stoix' 
wheixv w'ith the excuse of buying a comic hix^k for Mike's 
Sirsfir he re-enters the simpler world of childhiKid, eating a 
lollipt^p and reading the Comic bix>k_s in the rack (' I>i>n't gel 
them sticky/' the store-owner tells him, as if talking to a 
young child). The im|^H>ssibiiity of satisfachmly returning to 
this simpler world is rtinforced not only by the scene's con- 
text (Ihe paranoid riorr w ofid, explicitly present in the store- 
owner instinctively reaching lor his gun) but by the store- 
owner's final line, as he tells Mike, wht^ had earlier asked if 
the store shRked 'Necko/ that don't think they make 
Necko anymore." 

Mike and Nick's attitude towards women is similarly 
childish. Though they are bi>th marrietl and have children, 
they essentially regard women in an adolescent fashion 
IsiLimething that is true of most of the male characters in 
Mav's wx>rk. thdr immature treatment i>f women ctmcealing 
a neurcitic fear of leinale sexuality: the most obvious exam- 
ple is Henrv Graham in A Nim^ Jj’jjf w^htx when confronted 
w^ith a w^oman who is abcuit to remoxe her bikini top and 
reveal her breasts lo him, jumps back in terror, screaming 
''No, don't let them Nick's telling Mike, in the grave- 

yard scene, about how the two of them are such good 
friends becaiiM' remember each other from w'hen w*e 
were kids, things that happened when w^e w^ere kids that no 
one else know's about but us" can bt^ taken as his explana- 
tion of why he and his wnfe, Jan tjoyce Van Patten), from 
whom he separati^l, are unable to communicate tm any 
level except the shand experience of pain (the pain being 
explicillv a result of their n^arriage). Mike's constant tilaims 
of bow- cKwe he and his wife, Annie (Kost* Arrick). are six'm 
over- insistent, as if it were himself be was trying to con- 
vince (the logic of his mxding to phone his w'ife being actu- 
ally the cover for his alerting a hit man lo Nick's where- 
abouts is splendid), and the casual way he attempts to 
seduce Nick's mistress, Nell (Carol Craceln should be 
etR'rtigh to make us doubi the truth of these claims, which 
are, in any ease, re%ealed as a total sham w'hen ht- finally 
arrives home and greets a wife to whom he appears to have 
just btvn introduced. 

tkirbara Koenig Quart's ai^tonishing assertion that May's 
work "has no feminist content"** needs to bt' considered 


herv‘. Alongside the crude feminisi caricature t^f TtiiH ktxks^ 
it should be illuminating to place May's characteri/alion of 
bi>lh Mike's wife and Nick^s mistress- Whereas for David 
Burton Mt>rris feminist filmmaking means the presentation 
of petsitive n^le-mideis for w'omer\ (basically thi*^ is how I 
think w^oman k. him Id be' — it is w^orth noting thal the con- 
ception of Patti is nothing more than a male fantasy: the lib- 
erated women who is also the endlessly gi\'ing miTlher and 
receptive sexual partner), for May it means the critique of 
the limited and limiting mcxlels which are actually available 
for both men and women, not from a pi>silion of lofty supx*- 
ricprity i^r complacelH'y, but with a sensc^ of inten.se identifi- 
cation. 1 1 is, of course, true that May's wt^men areas trapped 
in patterns of child htxxi behavkiur as her men (when Mike 
tries to seduce her, Nell tells him not to gel 'Iresh,' as it she 
w'ere participating in a high schot^l romance), but the morv 
explicit point made about NvH and Annie is that they Ixith 
rt'ject and are complicit w^ilh the myths of ro-mantic fantasy 
which structure w-cpmen's expectations ot female- male rela- 
tionships and marriage- This is seen most clearly in the 
characleri/ation of Nell, w^hosc* intense need to W told that 
she is Uivtd by her seducers (her constant appeal tip Nick, 
during their lovemaking, to "tell me thal you love me is 
trulv heartbreaking) allows Nick to define her as both a 
booker' and a psycho' (she is introduced listening to 
Sinatra singing ''All the Way," an indicainm ol the way in 
W'hich piipular cutlufX' can bt‘ used to rtinforce ihisse ideals). 
When Nick returns lo her, hipwe\er, she repeals lhat she 
knows "all the things that you say abtmt me," only to tear- 
fully ask, “'Are you mad at me bixaust' I ttdd you I know?"’ 
Tlw same ptnnt is made, with admirable soccinclness, in the 
prescmtalion of Annie, particularly in one moment w'hen, 
seeing that Mike has returned home, she begins to tix her- 
self a drink w-hile saying was alone, then !in mock- 
romantic %x>ice| vtiu walked into my life," then, sw'itcbing to 
a cold, evervday voice, offering Mike a drink with the ques- 
tion "v'want one^'"- The switch from the mtKk-rormrntic to 
the practical /everyday (and the subtlety of the performance 
w^hich May elicits from her actress defies dt^’riplion: Ihe 
reader is ena>uraged to return to the film) precisely defines 
May's attitude towards her characters, who are neither lib- 
eratc-d irom ideology nor its passive victims. 

The process by which both Annie and Nell project 
romantic fantasies onto men of w'hose actual inadisquacies 
they are perfectly aware is placed by the presence of a 
woman, in the first bar thal Mike and Nick visit, who seems 
to be invohed in an act of mutual seduction with a man. It 
is crucial that this woman be pn'ripheral to the w‘orld that 
May depicts but amtral to the film's structure; she plays no 
p^irl in the narrative, existing iMJt^ide of the narrativ'e dnve, 
and neither Mike nor Nick seems lo even notice her, she is, 
nevertheless, granted a significant number of closv'-ups, 
indicating her im|X5rtance for May as a character w'ho rt'f us- 
es to allow men lo have the privilege of the active role (one 
of her lines which w-e ov^Thear i.s "He dtwsn't have a gun"). 
The final shot in which she appears shows her saying 
"Aren't you clever?'' to her male companion, her aim, in 
ctmlraht lo the pro|et1ioas of Annie and Nell, being to attain 
her ow n ends by calculated ly flallering the male ego. 
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to II 


This ch4r^ivr movi^ ^urlhtfr towards thv centre of M^y's 
only sul^si'C|uent filnriH the delightful Ishiar, in which the per- 
son of Shi ltd Assel (Isdbc^Ele Ad|[iind, vvhti deli bora U'ly flat- 
teni masculine pre-sump! nvn ('The Hawk. 1 1 is a eery bold 
narm'. ..l>H-s the Hawk in onler tu manipulate Chuck 

Clarke (Dustin tluitmdn) into assisting in her atienipt io 
bring down a patriarchal gi^vemmenl which has links with 
the U.S., and it Is clearly signiticani that the wt>man w-httse 
project is the nviTlhrow isf pyuria rehy should at first be mis- 
taken by bolh Clarke and Lyle Rogers ! Warren Beatty) for a 
male homosexual, tier appearance at ihe film's climax may 
seem to contradici this, her feminine dress fulfilling Lyle's 
dream of htt "dresstxJ like a girl" and her comment “I think 
they're wonderful" distmgui«;hed from her earlier flattery 
by being patently sincere^ hut what is crucial here is that the 
two men's running argument as to whust* 'girl' she is has 
been entirely forgotten^ enabling her !o express her love of 
them both. Thai Assel's refusal of sexual exclusivity imme- 
diately follows her invert hixjw- ot patriarchal organization 
(she has just won the right lo dictate sixdal reforms in Ishtar) 
testifies to the admirable kigic with which May probes her 
material until it reaches the metst radical conclusions. 

The film's m^>si obvious connection lo Mfitev wetf Nfcky, 
how^ever, is in its ftKus on the relationship of tw"i> men 
whtJse closeness, mutual understanding and afftxtion easily 
slip over into jealousy and betrayal as a result of being 
hasetl on a flight frt>m women whose desires they do not 
share and whtsse demands they fail ti> ci>nnprehcnd. The 
pom I Ls neatly made by t larke's lover, L arol (CamI Kane), 
wbti walks out on him after telling him lhaS “ff you never 
see me again it'll only bt^ tme time k-ss a wet^k than you sex' 
me 

Carol's attitude here is similar lo I hat expressexi in MiAry 
iuid Nii'ky by Nick's w'ife, jan, who is allowxxi to articulate 
the film's view' tif female-male relatii>n ships far mi>re direct- 
ly than Nell tir AnnK\ since her marriage has already dis- 
solved, a process which is seen as inevitable. May's view of 
heterosexual relationships in genera L and marriage in |;xir- 
hcular,. is among !he hiiierest in Ament, an cirum^a (she had 
herself been tlw victim ot twi> very brief and unsuccessful 
marriagesl: btsth A Nnv and T/ir ffoirthroiit kid hvus or\ 
mamages in which the man's nile is lti dotniy the woman 
(consciously in ihc former, unconsciouslyn but just as 
vidiHisly, in the latter), It is impt^rlant \o note, however^ thai 
none of the marriages in May — including lhal of Henry 
Graham (Walter Matthau) in A who marries with 

the express purpose of killing his wife at the earliest oppor- 
tunity in order to live off her rni>ney — is seen as rifiMsii^f/^ 
bad; they are simply representative. 

The altitudes in May's films show a quite marked pro- 
gression. A /Vitt' iiuf adopts the viewptsmt of its miinstn>us 
male pnaagonist, bu! this viewpinnt is plainly ironic, insist- 
ing that we identify with a position which Ihe film has 
unambiguously discredited. I The film's relationship to the 
cycle of Freudian-feminist meUHiramas is similar lo that of 
Mi^cy and NicJty to the buddy' film, and I he fact thal, W'^hile 
the films of ihis cycle w^re directed by men bul fea lured 
women as their identification figures, the first of them to be 
directexJ by a wivman shimld centre on a man i.s id obvious 


significance.) Tfe Heartbreak Kid, however, maintains a rig- 
tm>us detachment (many scenes are filmed in long takes by 
an unmoving camera) in order to present us with fine of ihe 
mt^wt intolerable pn>tagonisLs in any dramatic w^irk (an atti- 
tude which is entirely a prexlucl of the direction: it seems 
fairly clear that Neil Simon's screenplay had quite the oppi>- 
siteaim). 

affd Nfcfry's strati?gy is quite diffeixmtx lor it is of 
the film's es.sence that we are bolh intimately involved with 
and rigorously detached from all the major characters, 
female and male (a principle which is even extendtxf to 
Warren Kinney) May never attaches blame to individuals 
but hi the institutions tof marriage, of masculinity^ of femi- 
ninity, of alienated labour) of which they are all victims. 

The significance of Jan's speech to Nick, I ben, needs to he 
carefully considered. When Nick visits her in order to 
attempt a reconciliation, she says: 

Isn't this the way your girlfriends treat ytiu?Telt me how' 
they treat you and I'll tiy to a>py them. What's the mat- 
ter, is every btHJy else busy tonight, all your girlfriends 
busy, the btiys too busy to have a drink with you? It's a 
shame that Resnick wants to have you killed because 
now you wonT be able to spend all of your evenings 
vi'ilh him. Tell me what he used to do tha! was so won- 
derful and I'll !ry locopy it. 

Clearly this is close to a direct ! hematic statement^ but what 
receives emphasis here is not |u.«st the wivrds but the pain 
and di.sillusionment which they communicate. May is never 
tempted, as Jan is here, lo place direct blame on Nick. 
Nevertheless we can, by working outwards from Jan's 
speech, discover exactly w^hai May is saying about hetero- 
sexual relaiionships between men and between men and 
wi^men. 

ft becomes clear, for instance, lhat Mike^'s setting Nick up 
to bt‘ kilkxl is not I he betrayal of their friendship that it had 
sotwtsi, but rathtT a logical extension of it (the relationship 
is paralleled in Jan's description of Nick's relationship with 
Resnick). The reprcs.-^ion of sexuality in the two men's rela- 
ti4,itvshtp has resulted in its being constructed upon suppres- 
sion, mutual resentment and power struggles. Whereas, in 
Ihe opening sequences, Mike had scH'mt'd to be a mother fig^ 
ure to Nick (he tries to force medicine inlo his mouth with 
the words "open the dixi^r, let the train come m")^ by the 
time they part the roles have bet-n reversed, with Nick the 
t'athef aptilogizing fi>r having let down his sem ("What am I 
suppixMiid to do, cany you around with me in my pocket?"). 
The denial of homosexuality has its coivcomilant in the cor- 
ruption of hetereisexuality^ most obvious in the visit lo Nell, 
during w'hich Nick attempts to prove his heterosexuality 
with a totally loveless display of sexual prowess. The mt»t 
important part of this acl, for Nick, is the fact of his per- 
forming ii in front of Mike and then encouraging him to do 
the same thing (Nick had earlier insisted on answering 
Mike's questions lo Nell, and we later find out that he has a 
habit of boasting of his sexual achievenHmts while suggest- 

fc. Quad, p. 34. 
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inf; tKat Ihcv ^h^nlld iry to stance XcH 1«>). Thai tht- fU»«4‘st ChiiwM-. . . milln>iis uf Fva!.anis bu\ it can cli'.irly bt- ItjchI f, 

tlw twt* rntMi can tumv m (naking k>w to L\ich other ii» by to the artificial barriers which ihe capitalist syslctn erects 

makin); love to the same woman is somethinft of a mainstay bt'tween petiple. The film is foil ol |,Hs>ple who have been ^ 

of the buddy film/ but wfuH n.'ceives equal emphasis here is arbitrarily classified into exclusive j'roup^: racial !the black a 

the lErominy of this process for the woman in question. bar); religious (Ihe Catholic cemetery, lull of Irishmen, jj 

Ccnvsider the shot which follows Nick and Nell's lovc-mak* where Mike revih^ a fewish prayer); class based (Mike tells i, 

mg: Nick stands up, walks towards the kitchen where Mike Kesnick that he lives in an exclusive neighbourhood , They r 

is waiting, and begins talking misogynistically about Nell. had to take* a vote on me betore 1 could boy the house ); and. 

The kitchen is on screen-right at the biick of the frame, and predominantly, sexual, the mutually incompatible desires of ^ 

the red light emanating from it provides the oniv light men and women within our society bcHng demonstrated by 

source, ensuring that our attention is focused on the two the mot it of the light which both Nell and Annie switch on ^ 

men's conversation, thimgh we may be aware of Nell as she only to have it immediately switched off by Nick and Mike. (; 

begins to move to a sitting position at screen-left; suddenly. The key motif here, however, is the lixked door (establLshed ^ 

however, sIh‘ turns on a table tamp, and the whole focus of in the opening shot) through which various characters f 

the composition changes; now, with the entire frame clearly attempt ti> communicate (Mike and Nick at both the hotel ^ 

visible, we are aware not just of Nick's offensive comments, and Mike's bouse, Nick and Jan, Nick's second visit to Nell), f 

but of their affect on Nell (she can presumably hear his culminating in the extraordinary si'cjuence m which Mike ^ 

remarks as well as we can, and visibly reacts lii his "she retuss's to allow Nick entry into his home, enabling Kinney to t 

likes evervbodv")- shoot him It Ls appropriate that the final door we see should ^ 

It must again be stressed, however, that this does not end up cin m'd in blood. v 

result in the idealisation of the remininv position, for Nell, The film's final sequence, set in Miki 's suburban home, is |. 

though presented as both sensitive and inlelligcni, is fully characten/ed by a sense of emptiness. May stresses the large, ^ 

complicit in her own objectification. One moment can stand barely tumished spaces of the living-room, and contrasts the ^ 

as representative; when Mike initiates his attc'mpl at seduc- lack of genuine communication between husband and wife (. 

tion by telling her that "most pretty girls, they don't have a with the close male friendship m which we have, up to this t 

brain in Iheif head," Nell, at a kws as to what else to Siiy, con- point, Kvn inv olved (the lack of communication between t 

curs with a weak 'Tes, I guess most girls are pretty dumb " men and women is ironically suggested by Nick s observa- 

The crisis in heterosexual relationships seen here has tion, In the cemetery, thai it is "very hard to talk to a dead j 

bectvmu so explicit as a result of the upheavals of the period person. Nothing in common"). Throughoul this sequence ^ 

in which the film was made tsignificantly during Nick's Annie and Mike are placed either at opposite ends of the ^ 

seduction of Nell a radio can be heard delivvring the latest frame, or in chairs spaced well apart Irutm each other. In sev- ^ 

news from Vietnam, while Mike delivers a monologue about eral shots a bottle on the table between them is placed centre- j 

how "they got the biggest army in the world, those screen; this lv>ttlc is a typical May moiil, pcTlorming several j 
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functiims ^mullantKiusly: it divjdt^ iht- ^r^inns t‘rnphpsi/in|^ 
tht? sepjrjtiiin of Miku and Annit*; it ib, in this contextr tht? 
phallus, the centre of the symbolic order which divider male 
and temak% and, final I v, ii refers us back to the earlier scene 
in the bar, where the drinks shared by Mike and \'k’k (w^ho 
both have the phallus) ser^^ed the opposite function, uniting 
rather than dividing. 

If I now chiXKse to fr^urn to thequi^tu>n, posed at the out^ 
set, of how' a woman can communicate w^itbin a system of 
narralKe widely supposed to sene the interests of patri- 
archy, it is in the hope that the answer is already e\'ldent. 
Certainly the clima»( ot May's Him conforms slructu rally u> 
those of our dominant narratives. It relales clearly to the 
film's i>piming (with Mike and Nick attempting to communi- 
cate thri>ugh a locked diH>r)H making it a piTfiH.’t example of 
the end answenng the beginning. The end alst^ involves the 
restoration of a dLsmpted normality and the removal of the 
threat to that ni^rmaliiy- It is even true that the normality 
w'hich is restored is defined, as often r as the ht"ti^>sevwaL 
w^hile, b4>urgei>is couple. The attitude towards all of this is, 
however, c^uile dlslinct, the killing of Nick and surv ival of the 
couple being sctm in tenn.s of total nt^iwity, and this not as 
sL>mething that can be tx>ught out of the tevl by a pn^cess of 
close-reading which reveals an attitude of ironic distance, 
hul. quite clearty, as what the fitm emphaticatly and unam- 
biguously dm*s. 

This is not tc^ say that May's vision is in any wmv pev 
simistic, for if the world she depicts is uncompromisingly 
bleak, the film, through its thoi^ugh and clear"Sighii.d pn^- 
sentatitm of the issues invedved, has the force of a radical 
prolt'sl against an intolerable situation. May dix?s not see this 
as the ^Hiinl at which to pn.'Si.mt answers Liraltematwes, but it 
is clear that she is very much aware of the form that any 


attempt to construct an alternative would take. It is, there- 
fore, appri>priate that the i>nly p>int at w'hich this attempt is 
articulated within the film should marginali/ed, pushed 
into the background, rendered seemingly insignificant, 
louring the .sequence in w’hich Annie prepares a drink w^hile 
Mike* ga^es out of the window of their hinme, she says; 

Did you e%'er go to one of those meetings at schtx>l? Th^*y 
have sewing at school. The boys sew' and the girls go to 
shop, y'know because I think that yuu're nt5t supposed to 
think that only w'omen sew^ and only mt*n carve. 

This dialogue, wnth its implication of the impc^rtance, for both 
w'omen and men, of ceasing to place certain aefivities and 
pa I terns of behaviour within exclusive gender categories, 
Mvm.s, in turn, to prompt Mike's recollection of his parents' 
riMCtiiin to his len-year-oM brother's death; "My father cried, 
I remember, but my mtJther, she just sal thefts" 

The force of the great tragedies depends for its effect upon 
pri'sena' of a utopian ideak and the placing of the abewe 
quoted diakigue near the erd ai May's film d^vs not soften 
the bleakness of its vision; rather il givt^ it its force and 
coherence, allow'ing it its achieve an emotional effesrt w^hich is, 
quite simply, devastating. Mihrtf atfd Nrcfcy seerres to me to be 
among the richest experiences the cinema has to offer. 

(We have betm unable to find a single still fri>m MiJcey and 
iVicty, which testifies further to the film's unw^arranted 
neglect. 1 1 IS available on video, though hard to Irack 
dowm. — The Editors) 

7 kivk-rt TiJwne n i^hciTutK: pafticiiUrly cU^r Itiis 

Jlliiwing Mkht4]i.> ninths letell kurt Ru*iM'lt. “Vuu vnani ki fuck 
vitur fntnd I hen tui k him mrt IW " 
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FEMININE RESISTANCE 
AND NARRATIVITY IN 
RAOHA RHARADWAl^S 
C LO St T LAND 


b Vit^^rd G r e t t o n 


K^^H.Ih.1 Hli.irad w'a j's doiri^i i.tiiiti (l*:ISt1> 
scrt"i'ni,‘d ill roronto «it the ol [’trstival?! 

aUt'f thtMlrically in thv U-S- in M;irch of 

IWl. Vet, dt'^ipile ilN bij^-ndiiie prixiucti^m com- 
pany (Kc^n I iovv'ard's Imagine Entertainment) 
and niaji>r Miillyvv^HHl distribut^ir (Universal), it 
subsequently seenit^d ti> disappear from btHh 
public and cfiiicoil \'ievv. This w'as indL*tH.t iinfor* 
Innate; ijittJ warrants further considera- 

tion because Hharadwaj's ctni\ple^( and multi- 
layered narrative dramatizes the strategies of 
patriarchal oppression and their effects on the 
individual and figuratively melds^ by w'ay of 
an audacmus narrative twisty the persunat with 
the political. Indeed, C/ascf iAimi demands an 
analysis at various levels, L^specially in terms of 
the extent to which violence and resistance 
bt'conies the sut>ji‘ct of narrativily itstHf- 



Bh.irjd\v.]| is iin dtHrumvntary dlmm,ikcr 

Hiitd p]*iy^^TL^ht. and her stru^le to ma in lain a^ntml her 
first ftMtijro liJm, and to dirvct her own award-winning 
M.Ti.vnplay w ithout sacrificing the hghi to final-cul is cer- 
tainly a testament to her perse%'e ranee. A3 1 hough a 
t lollvwtwid-produciHJ film starring tw^u w'cll-know’n actors^ 
Ch^-t Ijitht w as bound to challenge suptTfkial e\pectations 
is'ilh its styli/ed single set, its cast of two t simply rn^rred lo 
as ''Man'" and " Woman''), its unspecified time and kKale, 
Hind its constantly shifting narrative structured around 
extremes of phvsical and mental torture. Although many 
critics acknovvlt*dged Bharadw'afs courage in overcoming 
I he almt>st insurmountable obstacles to reali/:ing a project 
sTich as /juid, the oxerall resfH>nse to this impressive 

dirtvtorial deKit w as either to dismiss the film as a political 
esiercise in left-wing ‘‘ctsrrectness,'' or conversely, to accuse 
the film of undermining its own pcditical message by w^hat 
was perei.^ived bv S4Tpme as its concessions lo fkullvw'otxJ 
-glit^-; 

with its appt'aling cast, gorgeims costumesH and Eiko- 

conceivisi set, the movie risks overw'helmmg fascism 


wnth fascinating fashion, a w^eakness I hat almiWt upends 
its loftv aspiralions... A gsxM?y humanism smothers the 
film.. Issues of sexual p^ilitics and child abuse^ empim^- 
ermeni and agency are sw'ept ttJgether with confusing, 
ftH'kltsis abandon.^ 

Although Man oh I a Dargis' comments certainly raise the 
question of what, precisely; a pikitical film is supjHJsed to 
lixik like, they also articulate the exact pn>blematic faced in 
extricating Litui from ixxJuctive rx^adings that w>'ould 

see it either as an exercise in designer sadism or as a simple 
polemic against state torture, Yet if CJi^St*f iMnd has its dis- 
traelingly tendentious moments, these are mort^ than com- 
pensciteti M its thematic, siruclural, and narrative strengths, 
and by I he sensitive and i ntelligent performances of 
Madeleine Stow’e and Alan Rickman.^ A more thorough 
narrative Hinalysi.s, in fad,, need nek divorce the film from its 
pikitical contexts nor be allUxi to a "gsKwy humanism" that 

I MriFWKhtU L^rgl?.. VtfUrp- Vimr April 2 . I^WI, p. 

2. BhariAdw^i slale^ in a m-wspAiHT int^fis-i^w I kit idrt4 

with my nJiM jKiuI tht^ wcimin, which iiwpind by ihe wisnuin m 
t4 fiwri iTf'An' ** trXilk Mutrch h, I. 
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Al*n StOiw*: in^lyiif n di«apl«n* 


u'oyld insist nn tht^ ynivorsality ai its I ruths ur phDsit iree^ 
ij[»m uf spmh thi?^ t^mblcm M (tawscondeni riuthori^il 
phvi\L*^v 

In iTontrdst in Dory' is' curst^ry pililn:.il dniilysis, Kuithkvn 
Murphy r^'aJs ihi™ vntin- him as a pri>jcii’liHJ fantasy iht* 
iviiimaTi, an (’xlvnsitin oi i.‘n?alivt‘ ima):;inalii.m by ^hkh 
she piThirms an empnwerin^ n^enaclment nf the significant 
events, traumas, and relatiortships in her life; 

C>nl ef her imaginaliim's rich slnre^ Shi we has creak'd a 
man of many parts, an actur who will play both satan 
and saviour in her sinner. Rickman receives her as the 
"officer in charge/' but he wears many masks— Grand 
Inciuisitor, fellow vicHitiH father, tos'er, therapist/ the 
rapist — before he baptizes Stowe into authentic 
s*-itliood.^ 

Howev er gratifying it w outd be to believe that the heroine 
triumphs by “making her way on her ow^n powder/' reading 
the film in this way is iisi.'lf an e>tlreme e>iample of wish -ful- 
filment. a ptTh*ips understandable attempt to read empt^w- 
erment inlo an apparently hopeless situation While it is 
true that one must evaluate the atlegiihcal aspects of such a 
narrative, lo do so by imptarting child birthing metaphors 
that would promote the film As a feminine coming-to-con- 
scEousness tale only myshfies the film by displacing the ptis- 


sibilily oi a genuine alk'gi>f1c:al reading."* l^urlher* the nolion 
of "'authentic self-ho^jwi'" is a KiurgtH>is ccmstruction at K-st, 
a my thic position of privilege that w’ouldj above alL obscure 
the meaning iif the woman's final resistance and run the 
risk of absurdly naturali/ing patriarchal bruiality as part of 
d painful but necessAry healing prtKess. (In any case, it 
seems more appropriate ttia feminist reading thal the site of 
Lori u re ht* precisely the siyliztsJ high-ks:h corpora le btvird- 
room w e are given, and not I he "uterine hetr Murphy 
describes.) 

The confusion that Dargis isolates in Clo^I htfui bectimes 
for Kate Millet a complex network of interrelatLsJ issues. 
Millet examines fjmd in Tffi" of Criofiy. her 

upcoming publication on state hirturtv 

This merging of slate inlernpgati^r wiih child molester is 
a daring device and could only jiiJCCeed in a context as 
metaphoric as this. The w’oman as victim has been 
replactHi by the child as >'ictim, the duality of man and 
woman, u-tate and citizen running now on a female ctin- 
rinuum, stages of oppression from the sexual exploita- 
tion and abuse of female children leading to female 
arrest for sexual activity rather than overtEy political 
charges'^ 

Millefs valuable analysis of how' Ckiscf signifies in 
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rebtion tti patriarchy ^ ptsiiticsn iind ihv practicv 

stati.' liprlurt* i* Tiot a 'liturLi]"" rcadirig oi tho ^ilIn; she 

Miifms fully aware uf the levels at which Lftyitl frnic- 

tiuns alle^uncally and niebphi^rically. 

Vet hitid i»i dhvvn hy simultaneiiius and ciflcn a'pn- 

flictin};> mrratives that unf<tld at various levels; tht^* naira- 
fiS'vti art' arrtisted, disclo^ni, or divulged the characters 
alfemately w^ithhnld. reveal, or tvtray secrets. There are> in 
fact, a I least three "Cki^set Lands"; first there is the "^rear' 
story, the narrative space defined by the events that unfold 
betwwn the time the woman iStow'e) finds herself blinded 
by the Itsht of I he interrogation rwm and fared with her 
sadishc inlern>gator <Kickmanl^ to Ihe final, inctinchisive 
scene when she walks out into that same brightness. 
Secondly, these events themselvc's are structured upi>n the 
analyticaL literary, and jiudicia! interpretations that emi'r^e 
within the film, and upon an interpretation violently 
imposc'd upon a pre-e3iif«lin^ narrative, C/osef IjtuJ, the 
unpublished manuscripl of a children's btm>k that has been 
suspt'cli'd ol sedition and for w^hich the woman has bcvn 
arix'sted. These interpretations and naiTativi*s meld as the 
female prisoner /au I hor is forctsJ to viulentiv 
re-enact the repreiisedr allt^cni/c^ content of 
hi.’T lxH>k. It is at this level ttxi, that the central 
characters are subsumed wrilhin a perverse 
and violeni phychoanalyfic "narrative." 

Finally, there is Closet Land, the indetermi- 
nate space that simultaneixi^ly exists outside, 
and yet partake^i ol all I he other narratives, 
and which cnnstitules, in fact, the "safer 
place” that consistently eludes the sadistic 
ma le reader/ 1 n teirti^tor / a na ly st . 


The Uri'Pfeasure of the Text 

If the desire of the man is lo "know'," to 
have I he secrets in revealed to him, 

ihi,' violent expression of his desire is particu- 
larly applied the female bi:>dy. further, the 
menstrual blixxJ "search” and the ek'ctrodes 
applU'd to I he genitals are, in fact, predicated 
upon an eartien traumatic child htxxi moU'sta- 
tion. Narrative desire in fjind clearly 

highlighLs imT own complicity in stale oppres- 
sion and physical violence: the intem^auir's 
desire to have the secrets of Closcf Land 
revealed are not necessarily in conflict with 
our own desire, for, like him we want the 
Iruth of the children's story, ils subversive- 
ness, revealed lo us. Thi' gerwrali/ing and dis- 
tancing effects of alU^ory, in particular, are 
undone by ihe extent to w'hich w'e are subjec- 
tively aligned with the film's hermeneutic 
code. The woman's final "%ickiry" dot'sn'l 
quite serx'e to nullify the sense of horror one 
feels watching oneself watch the prisoner 
humiliated, brutal i/ed, and tortured. Further, 
the sexual torture of the victim is not 
fetishi/isJ to allow a secure and distanced van- 


tage point from which lo contemplate the victim. 
Viweurism is self-consciiiusly foregrounded as the cinema 
itself becomt's yet another insirument of torture availabk^ to 
a stale apparatus that will film and record tht* individuars 
most privale and intimate moments (the woman is filmed in 
bed with a lover, her conversation with her dying mother 
has been laps'd 3. 

Vet the interrogator ultimately attempts to control the 

X kjthLvn .Vlurphv. '“IVitrkHgn PJlrts,'’ CoBiPMTit. Vol. 27 £Mav7|LiiH< 
in 

4 Mt»rtxwx-r. I he ama^lrwilive js.rw m avjilrible lt> I he lortumJ wumvin in 
fliNO A(v fiir fniTTii the empnwensi "'scripHinjt" the rkirrri^Eive llwil, 
ter ™mple. I he of Rnelte > CnJlfw' rfUiJ /h/jt Co 

5. kato MilkH:, ^CJc^ JaFrd, iMa.iftfnni' Ntv (Fall J-WZI: 11 . 



H't>mdn hv, in efffct. njrratinf; htr p^sL J p*3ist th^t will 
somt'hnw prxu'f thf truih ol bt-r prt^scril lie 

employs J cnmbiniiitiim ls^ violently crude jnd subtly 
sophistiCiiEed rrK'ibiHJ^ to coerce Ik' womon into concurring 
with his vLTbiitin ot events .ind distrusting her own. In om 
pi^rticulLir instnnee he dresses her in ridiculous black lin- 
gerie and smears her fdce with garish makeup while a 
recorded voice iniones statistical "laci-s'' about feminine sex- 
ual practices 

Without doubL st^me ot the more terrifying moments of 
Cfeiscf Lufuf are to be liKattvl within the pow erful mythology 
of an analytic praaice in which the analyst offers to ''cure'" 
the hysterical woman, Thus ihc interrogator /prisoner rela- 
tionship beciimes in C/osef LiinJ a violent and critical parody 
that purposely brings incjuisiti^i-n and analysis into an 
una^^nifortably cktse proximity, A I one pt>tnt the interroga- 
tor blindfolds the woman while he assumes the part of a 
comrade t^r fellow^ prisoner that he, in turn, pretendls to tor- 
ture- h is clear that the transference is an explicitly fraudu- 
lent strategy perpt^tratisJ by ihe “analyst" in order to gain 
and retain control. Further, (hough the counter- 1 ransference 
is evident tbr^mghoui the film, it is aptiihet^si/ed in the final 
revelation that the interrogator himself sexually assaulted 
the woman in her childhood. This narrative revelation 
strengthens the patient's restilve ni>t lo surrender to the ana- 
lyst; what was to have been a "normative" cure will 
become, instead, the articulation of an unshakeable political 
opposition to the interrt^ltaf and lo the slate. 

The Cal with Oreerr Winj^a 

The woman's resistance lo analysis and interpretation is 
punished Ihrougkmt by extreme physical abuse. From (he 
very bt'ginning, the nnan applii^s a variety of (echniques lo 
break her down: crude physical blows, inslitutionali/ed 
"medical " mulilalion, bizarre and humiliating multi- media 
seminars on her suppt^sed sexual dysfunctions. These 
scenes are increasingly punctuated by I he intonation of for- 
mulaic dogma as the inlerr^igalnr struggles lo retain his 
aulhiirity as "the officer in charge." Against these formulas, 
bolh tfcorded and sptiktm, I he woman begins lo frame her 
own counter- formulations- Her attempts at physical resis- 
tance {she kicks him in the groin) are evenluady over- 
whelmed by the sinisler tix’hnological restiurces available to 
the interr^pgator. It becomes increasingty clear to ihe wximan 
that she musi derive simngth fn.>m ihe very^ act of imagina- 
tive resistance ahnne, and her refusal to sign the confession 
is now accompanied by an enigmatic smile that further infU' 
nates her captor. 

At one poini in ibe film, she is ad vised by her "tvnkder' 
ate'" li> "think of stPime^thing pleasant"' to susiain the horrific 
tortum she will undoubtably receive. The woman responds 
by brieflv imagining the Cat with Green Wings, a character 
she has created in her children's books. However^ the Cat has 
now^ radically evolved from the cuddly, benign nursery cre- 
ation she inlmduced at the beginning of the him. The Cat, a 
reprt'sentalion of her fear, and mt>st importantly, her rage, 
now snarls and bares iis leeth as it unfurls its huge wings. 
Later, as the man (ears out her toenail with a pair of pliers. 


she literally invt>kes the Cal w ith Gn.'en Wings as a meaiLs of 
abstracting ht^'Sf from the agony In an animated sequimee, 
the Cat sw^oti-ps down, picks her up wiih his claw's, and flies 
her to safely The success of this '^escape" [eavt>s her captor in 
awe, and he pushes himself a w^ay from her in horo>r. 

The inlerrt^ator wants the wtTman to acknimOedge that 
CfiJsef Liiiid, the children's IxKik, is codtd, and that his read* 
ing of it is correct and definitive He himsi^lf deconstructs 
the subversive connotations in Ihe word "cktsd." In reality, 
the slate must be assured that her fictional characters are 
simple substitutions for actual existing political agents and 
thus can be contained or neutralized through exposure, 
arrest, and elimination. However,, it is suggesttxi that the 
wx>man's fictional characters are far more dangerous as by- 
pn.HluctSi of her repressed anger and rage- The Cat with 
Green Wings, the Flying Cow, and the Friendly K^nwler are 
entirely beyond auth<iriiative control and will perpetually 
defy the definitive meanings and closure imposed by a 
punitive and interventi%'e patriarchal slate. 

The wf Oman's fictional characters were mobili/ed first as 
a means of surv iving childhiHxJ rape,^ and then as a means 
of withslanding adult torture. Howeiier, the piissibility^ of 
yet a further transformation exists: if ihe Cat with Green 
Wings, a child h(Kpd protector, is finally rcteaiiw.'d from the 
closet, it might emerge as an effective and unforgiving agent 
of adult feminine revenge. The inleirogator, who has in fact 
always knowm the real significance of Clos^rt recog- 
ni^ the genuine threat to the slate tbit such rage, if mobi- 
lized and organized, might represent. The w'oman"s p€.Tkli- 
cization is initialed by ihe recognition that she herself 
“never noticed'^ the iippressicm suffensJ by other woman 
who had been persecut^i'd by ihe slate, much in the same 
way that her i>w'n mi^ther had “ntvt noliced"' that her five- 
year-old daughter wms being viola Ud by a lover, 

At a no! her level, the interrogator's attempt.^ to interpose 
himself within her narrative, to force her to “ex|vw*‘" him as 
the central character in her b.Hik, fji^rd. are in part his 

need for her lo validate hisowm centralily (this is whal Millet 
refers to as his '^great nardssi.sm"), and In part, attempts to 
re-author Qisrf Ijind in actx>rdance with official versions of 
sedition. 'The man and the stale have been allegorically dis- 
placed in the children's book, and the man's real foetus is 
upon this exclusion rather than uptm an atiual am lent. The 
prisoner's final refusal to sign the preparext confession is 
proof that the inlern^ator"s attempts K>ih lo coerce her into 
validating his version of her life and io ensure that w'hat lit*s 
buried in Closet Land will never emerge to threaten him, 
have failed in one sense, the interrogator is correct: 
iMttd Ls indeed a subv ersive bcxik, a child's and w'oman's nar- 
rative of rage and survival that endures, despile attempts to 
suppress of appropriate il. Without a doubt, the film presents 
a depressing and deterministic universe^ frsim which there is 
little chance of escape- Vet, within this universe “Closet 
Land" itself remains a cypher, perhaps even a tentative 
inscription of hope. Though certainly the location of violent 
childhfMxJ trauma, and piThaps alsii the site of ongoing adult 
repression, it represents thi‘ pi>tertial for rt'framing what was 
a tale of victimization into an active, on-going narrative of 
feminine resistance. 
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